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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Belted Will.”—A few days ago, as 
old James Walker, the parish clerk, was 
digging a grave in the burial-ground at- 
tached to Brampton Old Church, he came 
upon the sidestone of a “thrugh” or altar- 
tomb, imbedded in the soil, at a depth of 
about fifteen inches from the surface. 
Upon the stone were carved the arms of 
the De Multons, the Dacres, and the 
Howards quartered with the Dacres; and 
near the place where it was found there 
was also discovered a spur of the period 

** When mailed moss-troopers rode the hill, 

And bugles blew for Belted Will.” 

It will be remembered that it was by the 
marriage of the heiress of Thomas de Mul- 
ton, Margaret de Multon, who was carried 
off in the night-time from Warwick Castle 
by Ralph de Dacre, to whom she had been 
betrothed, that Naworth passed to the 
family of Dacre; and it was by the mar- 
riage of the heiress of the Dacres that it 
subsequently passed to Lord William 
Howard. Lord Carlisle, who is now stay- 
ing at Naworth, has examined the stone, 
and has expressed his belief that it has 
marked the grave of Belted Wil', and he 
intends to make further excavations as 
soon as he obtuins the consent of the 
Vicar. Naworth Castle is in the parish 
of Brampton, and it seems not at all un- 
likely that the parish church would be 
selected as the burial-place of Lord Wil- 
liam Howard. He died at Naworth in 
the year 1640, during the ravages of the 
plague, and if, as has been alleged, he fell 
a victim to that fearful disease, he would, 
as is usual in such cases, be buried in his 
clothes; this may account for the finding 
of the spur near the place of the supposed 
interment.—Local paper, Sept. 11. 


The Kalends.—The inhabitantsof Brom- 
yard give the name of the Kalends to a 
long narrow footpath, enclosed with high 
walls, leading to their churchyard. A path 
with a similsr name leads to the church 
of Bredon. Is this woid a mere provin- 
cialism, or what is its meaning? Mr.Gutch 
says,—“ May it not be derived from Ca- 
lende, rural chapters or conventions of the 
clergy, so called because formerly held on 
the calends of every month, as being the 
road to the church or place where these 
meetings were held? Or can it derive its 
name from calcea, a paved or trodden 
path? In parts of Herefordshire the name 
is ‘scallenge,’ aud is conjectured to be a 
corruption of scallage, trom scalagium. 
Scalus was sometimes used for stal/us, in 
the sense of a seat; hence perhaps may 
have been derived sealagium.” 


Cock-loft ; origin of the word.—Antony 
Wood, in using this word, writes cockle- 
loft; which would seem to point to the 
origin of the name from cockle, or darnel ; 
the cock-loft of a barn being the place 
where the inferior products of the field 
were kept. 


Dr. Bruce and the ancient practice of 
Smoking.—The learned doctor, in his 
amusing “ Paper of Tobacco,” inserted in 
the Gent. Maa. for July 1857, (pp. 78, 
79,) ventures to assert that “no traces of 
the practice of smoking present them- 
selves in classic autho:s.” If he will look 
into the preceding number of GENT. Maa. 
(pp. 707, 8,) he will find enough to con- 
vince him, I think, that he is in errvr. 
The Rom»n name for a smoking-pipe was 
“infundibulum,” and the substances which 
the ancients are known to have smoked are 
svord-grass, colt’s-foot, dried cow-dung, 
and realgur. Lord Bacon recommends 
the smoking of dried colt’s-foot, and it ap- 
pears to me not improbable that it has 
been smoked in this country from time 
immemorial. 


“ Grub-street,” origin of the term, as 
applied to an author—The “Weekly 
Oracle” for April, 1735, gives a suggestion 
as to this phrase that I have never seen 
mentioned in any work of more recent 
date. 

“One very remarkable writer lived 
there, and that was John Fox, who 
composed the ‘Book of Martyrs,’ or 
* Acts and Monuments’ &c, and it is very 
probable the saying might take rise from 
him, the papists often calling him by way 
of contempt, the ‘ Grub-street author,’ and 
his work the ‘ Grub-street writings.’ ” 


Daniel De Foe, the younger.—In the 
list of city merchants given in “The 
Univers:] Pocket Companion” for 1741, 
mention is made of “ De Foe, Daniel, Mer- 


chant, Thrcad-needle Street.” Was this 
a son of the novelist, who died some eight 
or ten years before ? and if so, is it known 
what was the nature of his business, and 
what ultimately became of him? Henry 
J. RILey. 


King Edgar and Apple-Pie.—Leonard 
Welsted, in his poem intituled * Apple- 
Pye,” asserts that King Edgar was the 
first who used quinces and cream with 
apple-pie. This can hardly be taken 
literally, as quinces, in all probability, were 
not known here in those days: but I am 
curious to know whether there is any 
foundation for the assertion. Piz Crust. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 227.) 


Tae second type is represented, not by drawings and 
sculptures alone, but by several real examples. To that 
at Canterbury we have already alluded; it is figured in 
Stothard’s “‘ Monuments.” Another specimen is in the 
collection at Goodrich Court, engraved by Skelton in the 
fine work illustrative of that collection. A third is in 
the Tower of London. A fourth was found by Dr. Hefner 
in the excavations at Tannenberg, and has been carefully 
figured in his account of that find. Compare our wood- 
cuts, Nos. 41 and 5 (vol. eciv. p. 465). See also Roy. 
MS., 16, G, vi., where many examples will be found. A 
variety of this type has the top flattened. Good illus- 
trations occur on folio 217 of Roy. MS., 16, G, vi., and 
fol. 37 of 19, B, xv. In some of these helms the ocularium 
is barred; as in the effigy of Kroneberg, 1372 (woodcut, 
No. 11), and that given by Hefner, pl. 22, a.p. 1374. 

The single-cleft helm is more characteristic of the next 
century, but is found in a few monuments of the present. 
It appears on the tomb of Erbach, 1387, a dated example 
(Hefner, pl. 125); on the seal of Robert III. of Scotland, 
1390; and in the subjects given by Hefner, pl. 35 and 
106, a.v. 1401 and 1407. 

The greater portion of the helms noticed above are 
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without perforations for breathing in the lower part, as 
may be seen in our woodcuts, Nos. 1 (vol. eciv. p. 4), 10 
and 24. Other specimens have holes made on the right 
side; the left remaining smooth, in order that the lance of 
the antagonist, who in the tilt passed on that side, might 
glide off freely. ‘The helm of the Black Prince, that in the 
Tower, and the one found at ‘lannenberg, are of this 
fashion. In the first, the perforations represent the outline 
of a crown; in the second, of a fleur-de-lis; in the third, 
they form an irregular cluster. Other helms, again, have 
breathing-holes on both sides, as in the real example at 
Goodrich Court and the sculptured representations on 
Hefner’s 106th plate. 

The material of the helms was of some variety. The 
greater part were of iron or steel, and these were occa- 
sionally gilt. In the Inventory of the Armour of Louis 
Hutin, 1316, we find: ‘ij. heaumes d’acier. Item, v. 
autres heaumes, dont li uns est dorez.”” Leather was also 
used in their construction. Over a knightly monument in 
the church of Kreglingen-on-the-l'auber, of about 1380, 
still remains a helm of this period, made of cuir-bouilli. It 
is engraved in Hefner’s TZrachiten, pl. 68. In the same 
plate is figured the sculptured representation of a helm, 
which the learned author of this most useful volume de- 
scribes as being of mixed leather and metal; the metal 
forming the front portion, while the back is of cuir-bouilli. 
We have already noticed that Chaucer speaks of brass as a 
material for the knightly helm :— 


“ His helm of latoun bright.” —Tale of Sire Thopas. 


The appendages to the helms of this period are of several 
kinds, not all of them clear in their purpose. Of these, the 
streaming drapery found in some early monuments of the 
age is the most perplexing; and of many opinions given 
as to its origin and intent, none appear satisfactory ; the 
less so, as they are not vouched by any cotemporary evi- 
dence. An early example of this adjunct is offered by the 
seal of Thomas, Duke of Lancaster, son and heir of Crouch- 
back. A fine impression will be found among the Select 
Seals at the British Museum. It again appears in the 
seals of Robert, Count of Flanders, 1305-22, and of Ger- 
hard, Duke of Bavaria; casts of which are in the Syden- 
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ham Collection. It occurs twice on the monument of 
Aymer de Valence, 1323 (Stothard, pl. 49); in one place 
appended to the visored bassinet, in the other to the wide- 
rimmed. chapel-de-fer. Compare also the figures from Roy. 
MS., 14, E, iii., engraved in Strutt’s “Sports.” The staple 
seen at the summit of the helm figured in our woodcut, 
No. 35, appears to be for the purpose of affixing a drapery 
of this kind. 

About 1340 we find the helm provided with a mantling 
of moderate proportions, which, covering the top and back 
of the headpiece, terminates at the neck of the wearer. A 
good example occurs in the monument of De Ingham, 
1343 (Stothard, pl. 66). It is well shewn in the subject 
here given (No. 36), from the Hastings brass, 1347. And 
compare our woodcuts, Nos. 1 (vol. eciv. p. 4), 2 (ib., p. 
11), 5 (ib., p. 465) and 24, dating from 1349 to 1393. Of 
these mantlings, many are plain; some are heraldically 
figured, as may be seen in numerous examples of the 
Meliadus manuscript, Add. MS., 12,228; and others are 
richly embroidered in a scroll-pattern, as in the seal of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, engraved in the Archeologia, 
vol. xxxi. p. 365. They often terminated in a tassel, as 
in our woodcuts, Nos. 43 and 37, and the edges were occa- 
sionally slittered in a fantastic manner, as shewn in Hef- 
ner’s plate 146, and our engraving, No. 49. 

From many passages of the ancient Romances we learn 
that it was the practice of the knight who engaged in a 
tournament to wear over his armour some article of female 
attire contributed by his lady-love: a sleeve, a mantle, a 
kerchief. A curious page of the ‘Romance of Perce- 
forest” tells us that at the end of a tournament “the ladies 
had so freely bestowed their apparel, that the greater part 
of them had left their heads without covering of any sort ; 
their hair, more yellow than fine gold, streaming over their 
shoulders. Their gowns were without sleeves, for they 
had given all to the knights to bedeck themselves—sleeves, 
mantles, kerchiefs, hoods, surcoats. When at length they 
observed how scantily they were attired, they were greatly 
ashamed, but when each one discovered that her neighbour 
was in as bad a plight as herself, then all began to laugh 
and make merry at the adventure’.” In the ‘ Morte 





3 Vol. i. fol. 155"°. 
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Figure of Henry, Earl of Lancaster from the brass oi Sir Bugh Hastings, at Fisyng, Norfolk, 1347, 
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Arthur,” the Lady of Ascalot and Sir Lancelot hold this 
dialogue :— 
‘* Sith I of thee ne may have more, 
As thou art hardy knight and free, 
In the tournament that thou wold bear 
Some sign of mine that men might see! 


“Lady, thy sleeve thou shalt off sheer, 
I wol it take for love of thee: 
So did I never no lady’s ere 
But one, that most hath loved me.” 


It is from these tokens (/aveurs) that the wreaths and 
mantlings of the helms are derived, according to the belief 
of some writers. Menestrier and St. Palaye are of this 
opinion: their works may be consulted for further details 
on the subject. 

Heraldic Crests come into use during this century ; for 
the first quarter but sparingly ; in the second more abun- 
dantly: in the latter half of the period they were universal, 
and when fancy became exhausted in their design, extrava- 
gance was largely taxed to supply fresh novelties. Early 
examples of the crest are contributed by the seals of 
Thomas, Duke of Lancaster, son of Crouchback; of the 
Count of Hagenau, 1304; and of John, King of Bohemia, 
1514. 'The devices of these are a wyvern, a fleur-de-lis and 
awing. In 1316 the Inventory of Louis X. has the entry : 
—‘TItem, une fleur de lys d’argent doré, a mettre sus le 
haume le Roy.” In 1318 the effigy of Rudolf von Thier- 
stein, and in 1323 the tomb of De Valence, supply early 
sculptural examples; the latter monument being further 
curious from exhibiting the crest affixed to the visored 
bassinet and to the wide-rimmed helmet (Hefner, pl. 41; 
Stothard, pl. 49). In 1328, the French king proceeding 
to the field of Cassel, had a heaume ‘a tout une couronne, 
et la fleur de lis dessus*.” The first two seals of Edward III. 
are without crest, but on subsequent ones a lion surmounts 
the royal casque. ‘he first Scottish king who on his great 
seal wears this ornament is Robert II., 1371—1390. The 
figure here too is a lion (engraved by Laing, p. 8). See 
also our woodcuts, Nos. 36, 1 (vol. cciv. p. 4), 41, 5 (ib., 


ee 


k Chron. de St. Denis, vol. v. p. 317. 
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p- 465), 10, 11, 2 (ib., p. 11), 43 and 37 (here given), 
ranging from 1347 to 1400. 

One of the most useful authorities on this point that can 
be consulted by the student or the artist is the Meliadus 
manuscript, Add. MS., 12,228; for the examples, numer- 
ous, varied and fanciful, have the further advantage of 
being richly coloured and gilt. ‘They are, thus, far prefer- 
able to the illustrations contributed by seals, and indeed 
place before us crests, knights and conflicts with a truth- 
fulness like that of life. ‘The old fan-crests of the thirteenth 
century are not altogether discarded: they appear among 
the miniatures of Sloane MS., 346, of about 1325, in the 
Louterell Psalter ( Vetusta Monumenta, vol. vi.), and on the 
seal of the Graf von Geldern, 1343. Horns, too, which 
were worn on the helms of the preceding age, are con- 
tinued in the present, and in Germany appear to have 
been in especial favour. They were in some cases painted 
with the heraldic bearings of the wearer, as in the monu- 
ment of a knight of the family of Linden, where linden 
leaves are figured upon them (Hefner, pl. 156). The effigy 
of Bickenbach, 1354 (Hefner, pl. 103), is a similar in- 
stance. In other cases they are without any device upon 
them, as in the Meliadus manuscript, where some are 
gilt, others painted black. Compare the examples given 
by Hefner in his plates 15, 22 and 125. The seal of 
William, first Earl of Douglas, ec. 1356, has for crest a 
plume of feathers'. Plumes thus employed must be care- 
fully distinguished from those which in the cingue cento 
period formed so splendid an adornment of the knightly 
casque. 

Though usually affixed to the helm, the crest occa- 
sionally surmounts the bassinet. We have already noted 
the example furnished by the monument of De Valence in 
Westminster Abbey: the Meliadus codex contributes fur- 
ther illustration of this usage. On the Valence tomb ap- 
pears also a figure in which the broad-rimmed “ iron-hat” 
shews the remains of a crest which has crowned it. 

The materials of the crest were of several varieties. An 
achievement of the Hohenlohe family in the church of 
Kreglingen still retains three crests of this century. They 
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are thus described by Hefner :—‘‘The crest which sur- 
mounts the helm in the centre represents a Crowned Uni- 
corn, and is made of moulded leather (gepresstem Leder), 
very light and delicately worked. The head is kept erect 
by means of a slender iron bar placed inside. ‘The crests 
on each side are without helms, much bent and shrunk by 
time™.” The crest of the Black Prince is not, however, 
of cuir-bouilli, but of cloth. Stothard thus describes it :— 
“The chapeau and leopard upon it appear to be formed of 
cloth, covered with a white composition. The leopard is 
gilt and the cap painted red ; the facing white, with ermine 
spots, the inside lined with velvet”.” A previous extract 
from the Inventory of Louis Hutin has shewn us that 
gilded silver was also employed for the ornament “a 
mettre sus le haume le Roy.” Parchment, used for tour- 
nament helms in the thirteenth century, was no doubt 
applied to the same purpose in the present. ‘To the evi- 
dence of the Windsor Tournament® we may add that of 
the curious Roll of Expenses of John of Brabant in 1292-3, 
edited for the Camden Society by Mr. Burtt ; where, among 
other articles provided for a tournament, we have :— 
“Item, pro vj. pellibus parcameni ad cristas faciendas, 
xviijd. 
‘Item, pro castonibus et clavis ad testeras et cristas, ijs.” 
Crests were occasionally made the subjects of especial 
grants from the crown. Thus, in 1333 Edward the Third 
accorded to the Earl of Salisbury the privilege of bearing 
“our crest of the Eagle :’—‘ Concessimus, pro nobis et 
heredibus nostris, W(illielmo) de Monte-acuto, Tymbriam 
nostram de Aquila’.”” What was better, a fat manor was 
sometimes added, ‘to keep up the honour of the crest.” 
The manor of Wodeton is thus conferred in the 13th 
Edw. III. :—‘ Et, ut honorem dictee Tymbrice posset de- 
centius conservare, concesserimus ei ut manerium de Wode- 
ton, &c. remaneant prefato comiti et heredibus suis in 
perpetuum‘.” The Crested Helms are named by the French 
chroniclers of the day, ‘“‘ heaumes et timbres couronnés ;” 
as in the passage of Froissart, quoted on a previous page’. 
Among the many strange fancies of the middle ages, there 





™ Trachten, pt. 2, pl. 68. » Rot. Pat., 9 Edw. III. 

® Stothard’s Monuments, where hoth 4 Rot. Vase., 13 Edw. III. 
crest and cap are figured. ® Vol. cciv. p. 13 

° Archeologia, xvii. 306. 
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is none more eccentric than that of the knight’s placing his 
cap of velvet and ermine on the top of his iron helm, sur- 
mounting the whole with his family lion, dragon or hippo- 
eriff. A good example of the “cap of maintenance’ is 
found in the figure from the Hastings brass, representing 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster, 1347 (woodcut, No. 36). It 
occurs on late seals of Edward III., and on the seal of 
Robert II. of Scotland. The effigy of a knight of the 
Hillary family at Walsall contributes a good illustration in 
sculpture. In the Meliadus manuscript, already often cited, 
coloured specimens will be found ; and, as we have before 
noticed, at Canterbury is still to be seen the real ‘ cha- 
peau” which once belonged to the Black Prince’. 

Towards the close of the century appeared another 
adornment of the helm—the Wreath, which soon attained 
a great prominence in the herald’s science. ‘I'he Meliadus 
manuscript again stands us in good stead, contributing a 
very early example of this appendage’. It represents 
wreathed draperies of two colours, exactly as we see them 
arranged in the seals and heraldic paintings of the present 
day. Another early instance is that furnished by the brass 
of Sir John Harsick, dated 1384; figured by Cotman, and 
again in Boutell’s “‘ Brasses of England.” The wreath is 
formed in the same manner as before. See also our wood- 
cut, No. 37. 

The Corona Triumphalis of classic times—the Laurel 
Wreath, is occasionally found in this century. When King 
John of Portugal had defeated in battle King John of Cas- 
tille, writes Froissart, he was much extolled and honoured 
by the Portuguese for his brilliant victory, and was re- 
ceived by the people of Lisbon in great glory and triumph, 
the Crown of laurel upon his head, as was the ancient 
custom of kings when one monarch had vanquished an- 
other in battle". The laurel wreath is represented on the 
brow of an Italian knight in his sculptured monument in 
the church of 8. Dominico at Naples. ‘lhe effigy, late in 
the century, is figured by Hefner, pl. 33. 

Crowns, as a decoration, being common to the helm and 





* The chapeau is also represented in derived from the turban of the Oriental 
the effigy on the tomb of the Prince. nations. 
‘ Folio 213. The wreath was probably “ Vol. ii. p. 463. 
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helmets, it will be desirable to reserve till a future page 
our notice of this ornament. 

We have already seen that the great heaume was placed 
over the bassinet, to equip the knight for war. ‘This usage 
is noticed in the Romance of Guy of Warwick :— 


‘¢ An helm he had upon his heved * set, 
And ther-under a thick basnet.” 


It is again illustrated by the picture of Sir Geoffry Lou- 
terell, engraved by Carter, and in the Monumenta Vetusta, 
vol. vi. 

When not in action, the knight occasionally carried his 
helm slung at his back, so as to be readily donned should 
occasion require it. Illustration of this practice may be 
found among the miniatures of the Meliadus MS., where 
the knight, armed cap-a-pie and mounted on his destrier, 
wears the camailed bassinet, while his helm, furnished 
with mantling and crest, is carried behind his shoulder. 

In monuments of the thirteenth century we see that the 
knights sometimes employed a chain, in order to recover 
the helm if struck off in combat; this chain being made 
fast to a cord or belt which passed round the waist. In the 
fourteenth century this expedient was much extended: 
chains were attached to the helm, the sword, the dagger, 
and sometimes even to the scabbard; and the breast- 
armour, being now of a rigid material, the staples, in lieu 
of being fastened to a waist-belt, were fixed upon the pec- 
toral. The helm-chain terminated in a T bolt, which, being 
passed through the horizontal cleft of a cruciform open- 
ing, fell to the bottom of the upright cleft, and obtained a 
secure hold. See woodcuts, Nos. 10 and 11. The sword- 
chain was variously attached to the hilt; in some instances 
by means of a ring, which ran loosely over the grip. See 
woodcuts, Nos. 10 and 14. The number of chains varied 
according to the caprice of the wearer. Some knights had 
as many as four; others three, two, and some only one. 
And there was similar diversity in the employment of 
them: one knight would have his single chain affixed to 
his helm ; another preferred to link it to his sword (wood- 
cuts, Nos. 23 and 14); and so of the rest. Examples of 
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the single chain are found in our engravings, Nos. 23, 14, 
and 11, dating from about 1330 to 1370. See also the 
figure of Seinsheim, 1360 (Hefner, pl. 46). For the two 
chains, see our woodcuts, Nos. 15 and 16, the brass of 
Wenemaer (Archeol. Journ., vii. 287), the statue of Blanch- 
front (Stothard, pl. 71), and the figures given in Hefner’s 
work, pls. 15, 24, 133 and 55. ‘Three chains appear in 
the curious effigy at Walsall, before noticed, in that of 
Sachsenhausen (Hefner, pl. 59), and in our woodcuts, Nos. 
9 (vol. cciv. p. 592) and 10. The four chains occur on the 
effigy of the Graf von Orlamiinde, c. 1360 (Hefner, pl. 146). 
The chain attached to the sword-hilt frequently appears 
on the seals of this century; among others, on those of 
Edward III. and Richard II. At the excavations of the 
castle of Tannenberg, Drs. Hefner and Wolf had the good 
fortune to find a real example of the sword-chain. It is 
of iron, and has been figured on plate 9 of the narrative 
of this interesting exploration’. 

The chains were fixed to the breastplate sometimes by 
plain staples, as in woodcuts, Nos. 15 and 16; but in other 
instances an ornamental character is given to the attach- 
ment. Bosses in the form of lion-masks appear in the 
Sandwich effigy (woodcut, No. 9, vol. cciv. p. 592): in 
that of Northwood (woodcut, No. 23) we have a rosette. 
Kroneberg (woodcut, No. 11) has a crown, probably in 
allusion to his name. The crown, however, is found in the 
statue of Sachsenhausen (Hefner, pl. 133). 

The Hetmers of the fourteenth century are of several 
kinds, composed chiefly of a mixture of iron-plate and 
chain-mail. Jn the early years of this age we find a skull- 
cap with chain-mail gorget (camail), fashioned like the 
head-defences of the Asiatics of the present day: that is, 
having the mail permanently fixed to the plate cap—not, 
as in the later bassinet, temporarily attached by lace and 
staples. This kind of helmet was of course without visor. 
Examples of it occur in the effigy of De Ryther, 1308 
(Hollis, pt. ii.); in those of Du Bois, 1311, and Whatton, 
1325 (Stothard, pl. 57 and 52); in the knightly monu- 
ment at Aldridge, Staffordshire, c. 1320; in our engraving, 
No. 46, from Roy. MS. 16, G, vi., c. 1330, and in a figure 





Y Die Burg Tannenberg und ihre Ausgrabungen. 
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of Strutt’s “‘ Dress and Habits,” pl. 100. In the manu- 
script named above, the skull-caps are sometimes gilt, some- 
times painted red: in the latter case we may suppose them 
to have been covered with leather or cloth. 

The Visored Bassinet with Camail was of three parts: 
the skull-piece, which now, instead of being hemispherical, 
was brought lower over the sides and back of the head, so 
as to present a face-opening something in the form of a 
door; the visor, which turning on side-pivots, might be 
removed at pleasure, thus allowing the helm to be added 
to the knight’s defences; and the camail, which had a band 
of metal with perforations, so that, the staples of the steel- 
cap passing through the openings, a lace or wire might be 
drawn through the staples, the two parts being thus made 
secure. See “woodcut, No. 33. The bassinet, with its visor 
attached, and turning on the side pivots, is very clearly 
shewn in the figure from the Hastings brass (woodcut, 
No. 20); and compare Nos. 42 and 46. The bassinet 
with removable visor is here seen in a real specimen, of 
the close of this century, preserved in the Tower Armory. 
The bolt in front passes through a hole in the helmet, and 
is pressed forward by a spring inside, so that when the 
visor is lowered over the face, the bolt shoots out over its 
upper edge and holds it firmly down. This example is 
further useful as shewing us the construction of a class of 
head-pieces often found in the monumental brasses of the 
next century ; and we thus learn that such head-pieces are 
in fact nothing more than the old-fashioned bassinet from 
which the visor has been removed, in order to shew us the 
face of the person commemorated. In this example, the 
gorget of plate is substituted for that of chain-mail. The 
second view of the bassinet shews us the visor fixed. 

The camailed bassinet from which the visor has been 
removed appears in our woodcuts, Nos. 23, 12, 13, 10 and 
2 (vol. eciv. p. 11), from about 1330 to 1375, and in many 
more of the last quarter of the century. In our engraving, 
No. 5 (vol. eciv. p. 465), is seen a knight who, wearied 
with the combat, retires to the tents for refreshment, to 
which end he has taken off his helm and is discussing a 
bumper of wine in his visorless bassinet. Froissart has a 
passage closely illustrating this scene. In a contest near 
the Castle of Lourdes, the knights fought for more than 
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three hours: “ Et quand il y en avoit aucuns qui étoient 
outrés ou si mal menés que ils ne se pouvoient plus soutenir, 
et foulés jusques a la grosse haleine, tout bellement ils se 
départoient et s’en alloient seoir sur un fossé, ou en-mi le 
pré, et dtoient leurs bassinets et se rafreschissoient ; et 
puis, quand ils étoient bien rafreshchis, ils remettoient 
leurs bassinets et s’en venoient encore recommencer a com- 
battre *.” 

The visored bassinet was sometimes used for war instead 
of the helm, as shewn in our woodcuts, Nos. 42, 46 and 
41. And in the Rules of the Order of the Star, instituted 
by King John of France in 1351, the knights are directed 
to wear a brooch ornamented with a star; ‘et en l’armeure 
pour guerre, ils porteront le dit fremail en leur camail, ou 
en leur cote a armer, ou 1a oii il leur plaira apparemment’.” 

The visors themselves differed in their forms: they 
were angular, convex, globose and beaked. ‘Ihe first are 
seen in our woodcuts, Nos. 46 and 41. The convex ap- 
pear on the monument of Aymer de Valence and of 
Blanchfront (Stothard, pls. 49 and 72). The globose 
occurs in our woodcut, No. 20. ‘The beaked visor does 
not come in till the close of the century. This form 
seems to have met two requirements: by the enlargement 
of the visor more air is obtained, and by its acuteness 
the thrust of an adverse weapon is more readily turned 
aside. Several real helmets of this construction have been 
preserved: two are in the Tower, another is in the Good- 
rich Court Collection, (Skelton, vol. i. pl. 14), a fourth in 
the Armory of the Castle of Coburg (Heideloff, ‘‘ Mon. of 
the Middle Ages”), another in the possession of Dr. Hefner 
(Trachten, pl. 50), and a sixth in the Arsenal at Venice 
(Journ. of Archzeol. Association, vol. vill. pl. 23). For 
various representations of the beaked visor, see Cotton MS. 
Claudius, B, vi., and Strutt’s Horda, iii. pl. 28; Harl. MS., 
1,319, and Archeologia, vol. xx. ; Harl. MS.,4,411; statuette 
of St. George at Dijon (Archeol., vol. xxv.); bas-relief at 
Lucca (Kerrich Collections, Add. MS., 6,728); effigy of 
Frosch (Hefner, pl. 49); the seals of Antony, Duke of 
Lotharingia, and of John, Duke of Burgundy (Wailly, vol. 
ii.); the miniature copied on p. 160 of Planché’s “ British 





* Vol. ii. p. 389, a.D. 1388. * Recueil des Ordonnances, t. 2. 
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Costume ;” and our woodcuts, Nos. 38 and 11. In the 
last example the visor hinges at the forehead; and both 
this method and the movement by side pivots will be found 
among the illustrations named above. The beaked visors 
are usually perforated for breathing, on the right side only. 

Froissart gives the name of “ carnet” to the visor of the 
bassinet :—‘‘ Si estreignirent leurs plates, et avalérent les 
carnets” de leurs bacinets, et restreignirent les sangles de 
leurs chevaux.” (vol. ii. p. 709). 

Occasionally the bassinet was worn in battle without 
visor. See our woodcut, No. 42, from Roy. MS., 16, G, vi., 
and the figure from Sloane MS., 346 (woodcut, No. 17). 
Froissart again comes to our aid :—‘ Messire Jean Chan- 
dos,” he tells us, ‘‘ ne porta oncques point de visiere *.”” 

The arrangement of the bassinet with its flexible camail, 
as represented in the knightly monuments of this time, 
offers most curious resemblance to the head-defences of the 
Assyrians, as may be seen by reference to plates 17 and 
18 of Layard’s “ Monuments of Nineveh.” 

The bassinet was usually of a conical form, as in our en- 
gravings, Nos. 23, 7 (vol. cciv. p. 590), 20, 13, 2 (ib., p. 
11), and others of this age, ranging from 1330 to the end 
of the century. ‘I'he ‘round bassinet” occurs in our wood- 
cut, No. 9 (vol. eciv. p. 592), and in the Ash Church 
monument figured by Stothard (pl. 61). In the Inventory 
of the Armour of Louis X. we have: “Item, ij. bacinez 
roons.”” The conical kind is sometimes surmounted by an 
ornamental finial, as in our woodcuts, Nos. 19 and 42, and 
in the effigies of Daubernoun, John of Eltham, and Blanch- 
front (Stothard, pls. 60, 55 and 71). The plate portion of 
the defence is often brought very low over the sides and 
back of the head, as in the monument of De Valence, 1323 
(Stothard, pl. 49), and in the figures engraved in our Nos. 
23, 41, 20 and 12, dating from 1330 to 1360. The relic 
found in the castle of Tannenberg is of the same fashion 
(Hefner, pl. 149). Burnished bassinets are mentioned in 
documents of this age. The Inventory of the Effects of 
Piers Gaveston in 1313 has: “Item, en un sak, un bacenet 
burny od surcils” (Federa, ii. 203). The Bohun Inventory 
im 1322 has both burnished and leather-covered bassinets: 





* From the Latin crena. The French créneau, carneau, are from the same source. 
© Vol. i. p. 601. 
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‘ij, bacynettes, lun covert de quir, lautre bourni” (Ar- 
cheol. Journ., vol. ii. p. 349). The Chroniques de St. Denis 
tell us that the King of France, arming for the battle of 
Cassel, put on a “bacinet couvert de blanc cuir*.” ‘lhe 
Inventory of Dover Castle in 1344 notices also the leather 
covers: ‘‘ xxij. basenett’ coopertos de coreo, de veteri fac- 
tura” (Archeol. Journ. xi. 383). A Dover Inventory of 
1361 mentions éinned bassinets: ‘ xij. basynetez tinez ove 
umbres ° febles” (Ibid., p. 384). 

We have already noticed that the bassinet was worn 
beneath the helm: it also appears occasionally surmounted 
by the wide-rimmed casque, as in the example from the 
Hastings brass, 1347 (woodcut, No. 18). Real specimens 
are of the greatest rarity: the one found at Tannenberg 
in Germany has been mentioned at an earlier page; an- 
other is in the Tower collection; and a third, with the 
visor attached, is preserved at Warwick Castle. This last 
is engraved in Grose’s ‘‘ Ancient Armour,” pl. 42. 

The Bill of Etienne de la Fontaine, silversmith to the 
King of France in 1352, affords us some curious particulars 
of the garniture of a royal bassinet at this time :—‘‘ Pour 
faire et forger la garnison d’un Bacinet, c'est assavoir 
Xxxv. vervelles, xii. bocetes pour le fronteau, tout d’or de 
touche, et une couronne d’or pour mettre sur icelui bacinet, 
dont les fleurons sont de feuilles d’espine, et le cercle 
diapré de fleur de lys. Et pour faire forger la couroye a 
fermer ledit bacinet, dont les clous sont de bousseaux et de 
croisettes esmaillées de France’.”’ The vervelles are the 
staples: the bosses for the frontal are seen, though of a 
plain character, in our woodcut, No. 31. The crown is 
clearly shewn to consist of two parts, the band or “circle,” 
and the leaves which surmount it. The ornaments of both 
seem to be of a sacred character, the lily, and the leaves 
forming a crown of thorn. Crosses constitute the decora- 
tion of another portion of the garniture. 

Crowns and coronets appear as an embellishment of the 
military casque in the second quarter of the century: they 
are worn by kings, barons and simple knights, and are 
placed as well upon the bassinet and broad-rimmed chapel- 
de-fer as upon the more dignified helm. Examples occur 





“ Vol.v.p.317. © These wmbres, like the surcils above, were probably the visors. 
! Ducange, v. Bacinetum. 
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in our woodcuts, Nos. 34, 46 and 47, c. 1330; on the 
effigy of Prince John of Eltham, 1334; in our engraving, 
No. 49; on the statue of the Black Prince (woodcut, No. 
2, vol. cciv. p. 11); on the seal of Sir William Nevile, 
knight, 1390 (Laing, p. 107); and on the monument of a 
knight of the Freville family, c. 1400, in the church of 
Tamworth. The coronet worn upon a wide-rimmed hel- 
met may be seen in the Romance of Meliadus, Add. MS., 
12,228, fol. 251. ‘The crown seems to have a punning 
signification in the monument of Kroneberg (woodcut, 
No. 11). 

The ‘ Circle,” sometimes a narrow fillet of gold orna- 
mented only with chasing, sometimes a broad band of gold 
covered with the richest gems, is found throughout this 
age; increasing in splendour as the century advances. We 
have a good series in the sculpture of De Valence, the 
brass at Gosberton, the figure at Tewkesbury, and the 
effigy of Sir Hugh Calveley (all engraved by Stothard), 
the last example being of the most superb construction. 
The pages of the chronicler and the poet contribute their 
testimony to the richness of this knightly decoration. In 
1385, Froissart tells us, ‘le roi de Castille avoit un cheva- 
lier de son hétel qui portoit le bassinet du roi, auquel 
avoit un cercle d’or ouvragé sus de pierres précieuses, qui 
bien valoient vingt mille francs; et le devoit le roi porter 
ce jour et s’en devoit armer” (vol. ii. p. 433). ‘This pas- 
sage entirely disposes of the question as to whether these 
jewelled ornaments were merely for ceremonial occasions 
or to be carried into the hot strife of battle. In the Ro- 
mance of Guy of Warwick we read that Sir Guy 

‘* Hasted him to ride full fast : 
Upon his head his helm he cast. 
A circle of gold thereon stood : 
The emperor had none so good. 
About the circle, for the nonce, 
Were set many precious stones.” 

And again :— 

** An helm he had of mickle might, 

With a secle (circle) of gold that shone bright, 
With precious stones on rawe. 
In front stood a carbuncle stone : 


As bright as any sun it shone, 
That gleameth under shaw.” 


(To be continued.) 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER DE MERTON, 


FOUNDER OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COMPLETION OF HIS FOUNDATION. 


Tue main documents to which we must refer as exhibiting the 
progress of the founder’s mind in the perfecting of his institution 
are the successive statutory documents which he issued or ap- 
proved, viz. :— 


1. a.v. 1264. The earliest extant statutes with royal charter. 

2. - The second body of statutes, tempore pacis, with royal 
seal. 

3. 1274. Ratification by founder and King Edward L., after final 
settlement in Oxford. 

4. 1276. The ordinations of Archbishop Kilwardby, approved by 
the founder; and his confirmation, March 13, 1275-6. 


The subsidiary documents are the following :— 

Deed of assignment, printed p. 9. 

1262. License from Richard, Earl of Gloucester. 

1264. License from Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester. 

1265. Grant from prior of St. Frideswide of house west of college 

ate, 

1265-6. Epiphany, grant of advowson of St. John’s, Oxford. 

1266, Aug. 30. Royal charter de claudendo plac. in Oxon. 

— Sept. 7. Royal charter giving advowson of St. Peter’s for 
impropriation. 

1266. Sale by Jacob, son of Mosey the Jew, of London, of house 
near college gate. 

1267, Sept. 3. Royal charter for bringing water from the Cherwell 
“ad locum scolarium Oxon,” transcribed by Kilner. 

1275. Confirmation by Archbishop Peckham and provincial synod 
at Reading. 

1276. Confirmation by Gravesend, Bishop of Lincoln. 

1280. Confirmation by Pope Nic. III. 

1284. Archbishop Peckham’s injunctions, entitled Interpretatio 
Statutorum. 

1340. The statutes of Peterhouse, Cambridge, remodelled by 
Bishop Montague of Ely, “ secundam regulam Mertonensem.” 


It is readily seen from these documents that there was a steady 
progress during the decad 1264-74, towards— 


1. The concentration of the institution in Oxford: 
2. The full development of its literary and religious objects. 


The statutes of 1264 exhibit to us an institution divided in 
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locality, the head with the ceconomical and ecclesiastical part of the 
body living in one place, in the country; the academical in an- 
other, where its academical functions could be effectively pursued. 

That this academical place was Oxford I feel no doubt, though 
the statutes do not tie the scholars to the Oxford schools, but only 
give it the preference implied by its being the only place of study 
specified “in scholis degentium Oxon aut alibi ubi studium vigere 
contigerit.” , 

The academical portion consisted of twenty scholars, the eccle- 
siastical of two or three ministri altaris, the ceconomical of the 
serving and farming brethren, who seem to be covered by the 
general name of fratres, which occurs in all the early designations 
of the college, even when “ minister” is omitted. 

I have stated my reasons for thinking that the scholars were 
occupying a hall in Oxford previously to 1264. I assume this to 
be certain from the period of the first charter in that year. Very 
soon after, we find the founder acquiring property in the city, and 
on the present site of the college. In 1265 he obtains a grant 
from the prior of St, Frideswide of the house standing to the west- 
ward of the present gateway. In the very beginning of 1265-6 
he obtained the rectory of St. John Baptist, which gave him com- 
mand of the ground and some houses immediately adjoining the 
church. In the ensuing August he obtained the king’s license 
de claudendo placeam, which gave him command over the whole 
space between the church and the city walls. 

On September 7 he got the king’s grant of a far more important 
boon,—important enough of itself to have decided him in attaching 
his college to Oxford,—the gift of the advowson and rectory of 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East, with a view to its impropriation. This gift, 
when completed by the act of impropriation following the death of 
the last rector, Bogo de St. Clare, the king’s uncle, in 1284, placed 
the college in possession of the whole parish of Holywell, and of 
the tithes of Wolvercot. In this year, too, he bought of Jacob, 
son of Mosey, a London Jew, another house, fronting the street of 
St. John Bapt. 

Had the founder not already succeeded in acquiring an ample 
footing by this time within the walls, I conclude he would have 
turned his attention to the Holywell manor as the more desirable 
site. 

But we can have little doubt but that in 1267 he was pos- 
sessor of a tract reaching from the church of St. John up to the 
city wall on the east, and bounded by the same on the south; 
of the greater part, in short, of what forms the College gardens*: 
for on Sept. 3 he acquired from his royal patron a privilege which 


implies a most fixed purpose as to the ultimate location of his 
scholars, 





* Completed by a further grant from Edward II., March 20, 1309. 
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This privilege is conveyed by a license empowering him to cut a 
canal from some point in the Cherwell above Holywell Church 
through the precincts of St. John’s Hospital, now Magdalen College, 
and passing outside the East-gate, near the barton” of St. Frideswide, 
to enter through the city wall, and so through the present garden 
by the college, “ad emundationes curiz suz,” with outlet through 
the city wall near the ‘ domus’ of St. Frideswide. 

The settlement of the academical branch of this institution must 
then be considered as completed by this date; the concentration 
of the branches still tarried. 

In 1370 the founder issued his statutes afresh for the purpose of 
ratifying in time of peace the disposition of his estates which he 
had made “ tempore turbationis Angliz,” and for the sake of add- 
ing newly acquired property and increasing the numbers of his 
scholars, but he does not mention any change of locality. 

This was reserved till 1274, when he obtained a charter from the 
young king ratifying all his gifts of land, with the latest additions, 
and his previous regula, or statutes, and transferring the seat of his 
domus from Malden to the site in Oxford, “ubi perpetuo scholares 
meos moraturos esse decerno.” 

In 1274, then, Oxford beheld the first perfected corporation of 
secular scholars established within her academical and municipal 
»recincts, provided with all needful powers and ratifications from 
the authorities of Church and State, and destined to enter.upon a 
course of great literary and religious benefit,—a course to be pro- 
longed far beyond the life of its then eminent rivals, the established 
houses of Regulars in Oxford, and destined, too, to be the parent of 
a succession of similar institutions. 

The question what was the exact position which the founder 
designed the institution to fill is a very interesting one. It will 
be best answered by looking at the state of the university, of the 
Church, and of learning in his time, and will perhaps never be 
‘eee answered until the condition of the times is more fully 

rought to light. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century, in spite of the un- 
settledness of the times, the weakness of the government, and the 
corruptions of the Church, the Oxford schools were producing 
great men, and exercising a large influence both in the Church 
and the world of letters °, 

The first efforts of the new order of friars were directed to the 
two ancient universities as important seats of influence. The 
Dominicans and Franciscans both established themselves in Oxford 
and Cambridge in 1221, very soon after their introduction into 
England, and opened schools which were taught by most able 
readers, and became great centres of attraction. 





» This barton, or grange, is still standing at the entrance of Christ Church meadow 
from Rose-lane. 
¢ See A. Wood’s Annals under the years 1221, 1227 and 1228. 
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The lately published letters of Adam de Marisco, who was one of 
the ablest of the early readers in Oxford 4, exhibit a most instructive 
view of the vast amount of influence, ecclesiastical and political, 
which followed from the academical success of the friars. In one 
(No. 242) we find him introducing “honorabilem virum Walterum 
de Merton,” then about to seek subdeacon’s orders at the hands of 
Bishop Grostete, to a brother friar who was probably about the 
bishop’s person. 

One glance at the accompanying table, shewing the Oxford 
institutions of that century, will prove how zealously the religious 
orders struggled to plant themselves in the university, and what 
vast vantage-ground they had secured by their activity :— 


INSTITUTIONS OF OXFORD—THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

Founded. 

727. Priory of St. Frideswide, ultimately Benedictine. 

1129. Abbey of Oseney, Augustinian Canons; founded by Robert 
D’Oily, and including, in 1149, his uncle’s foundation of Canons 
of the Church of St. George-in-the-Castle. 

1221. Franciscans, established in St. Ebbe’s. 

Dominicans, established in the Jewry, St. Edward’s Parish, 
removed forty years later to the island near Littlegate, now 
called the Friars. 

1233. St. John’s Hospital, refounded by Henry III. on site of 
Magdalen College. 

1252. Augustinian Friars, or Eremites, on site of Wadham College. 
Confirmed by Henry II. and Bogo the Rector of St. Peter’s, 
1268-9. Mentioned in University statute, circa 1267, as taking 
part in disputations. 

1254. (Within ten years of arrival in England), Carmelite, or White 
Friars, in parish of St. George-in-the-Castle: transferred to Beau- 
mont Palace 1313, by Edward II. 

1262. (Five years after arrival), Friars de Poenitentia, or de Sacco ; 
without the West-gate, till suppression of the order in 1309, 
when the site was given to the Franciscans. They addicted 
themselves to learning like the other orders. 

1271. Gloucester Hall, adopted by a general chapter-of the Bene- 
dictine order as a seminary for younger members. A house on 
or near this site had belonged to Winchcombe Abbey as early 
as 1149. Vid. Dug. Mon., Abb. Winch. 

1281. Cistercian Abbey of Rewley, refounded by Edmund, Earl of 
Cornwall. Created by his father Richard King of the Romans 
some years earlier. Called in the Cistercian Annals “ Studium 
Oxoniz.” 

1290. Durham College, founded by the Prior of Durham as a 
seminary for novices: enlarged 1333, by Bishop Bury of Durham. 

1291. The Brethren of the Holy Trinity, established by Edmund, 





4 In the Monumenta Franciscana, edited by Rev. J. S. Brewer. 
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Earl of Cornwall, at the East-gate, for the sake of academical 
benefits to their novices. See A. Wood’s “ Annals.” 


Add to these :— 

1249. The bequest® to the University by William of Durham for 
the maintenance of four poor Masters of Arts, out of which be- 
quest University College has grown. 

1282. The endowment of poor scholars and first settlement under 
statutes by Dervorguilla de Balliol. 


The Crossed, or Crutched Friars, who were removed to the 
neighbourhood of the East-gate, in St. Peter’s parish, were first 
settled near South-gate, probably in this century. They were a 
very small foundation, perhaps of no scholastic importance. 

Bishop Kennett, in his “ Parochial Antiquities,” p. 214, bears his 
testimony to the fact that the Religious had by custom schools in 
Oxford for the benefit of their houses, which schools commonly 
bore the name of their owners. He mentions particularly Dor- 
chester, Eynsham, St. Frideswide, Littlemore, Oseney, Studley. 
Two schools, called St. Patrick’s, were given to St. Frideswide’s 
Priory by Master John, son of Hamo, a mercer, about 1255, and 
the Civil Law School in St. Edward’s parish also belonged to the 
Priory. See Dugd. Mon., Priory of St. Frid. é; 

In Cambridge, we learn from Dean Peacock, in his Appendix to 
Observations to University Statutes, 1841, that the four chief orders 
of Friars, Carmelites, Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, were 
all established in the thirteenth century, and wielded a powerful 
influence within the University. 

The statutes continually deal with them, assign them their place 
in University processions, limit the number of their incepting 
graduates, and betray the same jealousy of their activity and in- 
fluence as the statutes of Paris and of Oxford. 

Besides the Friars, the Priory of Barnwell and other smaller 
religious houses, now merged in St. John’s and other colleges, 
exercised large influence in University matters. 

Our founder’s purpose I conceive to have been to secure for his 
own order in the Church, for the secular priesthood, the academical 
benefits which the religious orders were so largely enjoying, and to 
this end I think all his provisions are found to be consistently 
framed. 

He borrowed from the monastic institutions the idea of an 
aggregate body living by common rule, under a common head, 





© In the year 1249 Matthew of Paris records that the Cistercians obtained the 
privilege “exercere scolas Universitatum.” ‘The ground for seeking it was “ne forent 
contemptui predicatoribus, minoribus, et secularibus litteratis, precipue legistis et 
decretalibus.” He adds that they provided themselves noble abodes at Paris avd 
elsewhere, “ubi scole viguerunt ;” and further, that cloister religion was much out of 
vogue, and St. Benedict’s rule of forsaking study of literature well-nigh forgotten. He 
might have added that the more recent and more stringent rules of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic to the same effect were equally forgotten by their early followers. 
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provided with all things needful for a corporate and perpetual life, 
fed by its secured endowments, fenced from all external inter- 
ference, except that of its lawful patron; but after borrowing thus 
much, he differenced his institution by giving his beneficiaries 
quite a distinct employment, and keeping them free from all those 
ajo, obligations.which constituted the essence of the religious 
ife. 

His beneficiaries are from the first designated as “scolares in 
scolis degentes,” their employment was study, not what was 
technically called the religious life, either the “claustralis religio” 
of the older orders, as Matt. Paris calls it (a.p. 1249,) or the newly 
introduced “ religio” of St. Francis and St. Dominic. He forbad his 
scholars ever to take vows, they were to keep themselves free of 
every other institution, to enter no one else’s obsequium. He looked 
forward to their going forth to labour in seculo, and acquiring 
preferment and property, “si quis in uberrimam fortunam de- 
venerit.” Study being the function of the inmates of his house, 
their time was not to be taken up by ritual or ceremonial duties, 
for which special chaplains were appointed ; neither was it to be 
bestowed on any handicrafts, as in some monastic orders. Volun- 
tary poverty was not enjoined, though poor circumstances were a 
qualification for a fellowship. No austerity was required, though 
contentment with simple fare was enforced as a duty, and the 
system of enlarging the number of inmates according to the means 
of the house was framed to keep the allowance to each at the very 
moderate rate which the founder fixed. 

The proofs of the founder’s design to benefit the Church through 
a better-educated secular priesthood, are to be found, not in the 
letter of the statutes, but in the tenor of their provisions, especially 
as to studies, in the direct averments of some of the subsidiary 
documents, in the fact of his providing Church patronage as part 
of his system, and in the readiness of prelates and chapters to grant 
him impropriations of the rectorial endowments of the Church. 

The statutes, like many a document set forth by a man tho- 
roughly possessed with a leading idea, never expressly set forth 
that idea. “In honorem Divini nominis,” “in profectum ecclesiz,” 
“pro utilitate ecclesiasti regiminis,” are the wide phrases of the 
statutes conveying his general purpose, which is much more 
closely described by his patrons in their grants and confirmations. 

Thus his feudal lord in 1262 describes the object of the Malden 
House as “ad sustentationem clericorum in scolis degentium et in 
studio salubriter in iis applicantium, quos in domo Domini veluti 
columnas, et fulcimenta speramus Domino largiter profecturos.”” 

In 1275-6 Archbishop Kilwardby grants his confirmation to the 


completed foundation, describing its object as that of producing by 
education in arts, canon law, and theology, a “copia doctorum qui 
velut stella in perpetuas eternitates mansuri valeant ad justitiam 
plurimos erudire.” 
The bishops at the synod of Reading, 1279, grant their confir- 
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mation in terms equally significant, and Pope Nicolas ITI. in 1280, 
in his Bull of ratification, expresses his value for the institution: 
Quod per viros litterarum scientia redimitos fides Catholica robur 
suscipit et ecclesia multipliciter decoratur.” 

We may add to this a series of testimonials, lay and clerical, to 
the fact that the college did bear good fruit to the Church, in the 
very way intended; for early in the reign of Edward III., when 
the college was moving the court of Rome for the impropriation of 
the rectory of Emildon, it armed itself with recommendations 
from the king, archbishop, and bishop of Durham. The king 
designates the college as a “ Promptuarium ad dandam scientiam 
Salutis plebi ejus a quo educti sunt hactenus viri perfecti, quorum 
doctriné longé latéque Ecclesiam pervenit spiritalis gratia multi- 
formis.’ See Rymer’s Fed., tom. iv. 1330. 

Bishop Beaumont, 1380, testifies “ quod totam Ecclesiam Angli- 
canam fructuosis operibus et doctrinis perlustravit.” 

After another century’s experience, we find a still stronger tes- 
timonial to its having borne the fruit intended, and that from a 
monarch who was a watchful observer of educational institutions, 
and had just then appointed a member of the Merton family both 
by kin and by education, Henry Sever, as the provost of his new 
college of Eton. In a writ (penes Coll. Mert.) of the 22nd of his 
reign, 1444, bearing the authority of Parliament, and enrolled in 
the Exchequer, he exempts the college property from taxation on 
the ground of its great services: ‘ Quod plurimz columpnee sacro- 
sanctee Ecclesize fuerunt educate omni generi scientiarum ac vir- 
tutum fulgentes et totum Christianismum per eorum scripta illus- 
trantes.... Nos volentes inopiz tam celebris collegii, quod regnum 
nostrum, immo totam Ecclesiam in ejus alumpnis ita insigniter 
decoravit, in aliquo subvenire, ne (quod absit) Coll. illud, cujus sancta 
statuta, ceremoniz, ac religiosus sociorum convictus, in aliis reg- 
ni nostri utriusque Universitatis Collegiis mutativé, velud imago 
parentis in Prole relucent.” There are many other passages as 
strongly declaring the founder’s intention to make his institution 
serviceable “ad profectum Ecclesiz,’’ which shew both that its 
literary functions were subservient to that object, and that the 
charitable consideration, both towards his owr kindred and towards 
the poor and unaided scholar, though ever present to his mind, 
were all subordinated to the main end of benefiting the Church 
by erecting a nursery for her parochial priesthood in the bosom 
of the University. 


(To be continued.) 
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STUDIES OF THE GREAT REBELLION®*. 


Ir has been the misfortune of Mr. Sanford to be forestalled in the publi- 
cation of many of his most interesting and important historical discoveries 
by writers who have made a much better use of the materials than will 
easily be made again. In the cases at least of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Cromwell” 
and Mr. Forster’s “ Grand Remonstrance ”—which Mr. Sanford especially 
refers to—the public, probably, have been the gainers of two delightful 
and decisive works by the circumstances which have hindered the results 
of Mr. Sanford’s investigations from being published earlier. From the 
unassuming explanations of his Preface, we learn that the author had, by 
patient labour and research in reference to Cromwell’s letters and speeches, 
arrived at the true view of the great Protector’s character before Mr. Car- 
lyle triumphantly proclaimed it to the world; and that he had, moreover, 
become thoroughly acquainted with the D’Ewes’ Journal before Mr. Forster 
had dug from it the materials of his charming Essay. In spite, however, 
of the serious abatements which were made in Mr. Sanford’s store of un- 
published facts by these productions, there remained enough of them to jus- 
tify the putting forth of his present work, and to enrich with abundant 
originality the great mass of information which is contained in these studies 
and illustrations of the Great Rebellion. 

The fact that Mr. Sanford has been for many years a painstaking student 
in this field of historical enquiry, will, whilst it enhances the value of his 
evidence concerning the characters and aims of the chief personages who 
were pitted against each other in the contest that his book refers to, pre- 
pare the reader to expect that this evidence will, in all important particu- 
lars, confirm the conclusions on the subject which have been arrived at by 
other independent investigations. And such an expectation will be amply 
borne out by Mr. Sanford’s volume. Every page of it, with hardly an 
exception, adds new testimony to the triumphant vindications which have 
been already made of the great men who stood foremost on the popular 
side, both in council and in camp, throughout the long-continued strife 
between the people and the king. 


“ The descendants of the English Cavaliers”—he tells us, in a sentence in which the 
spirit of his work is indicated—“ may with reason be proud of the gallant self-devotion 
of their ancestors, who perilled their own lives and fortunes, equally with the welfare 
of their country, in the service of princes wholly unworthy of the sacrifice; but they, 
on the other hand, have no reason to be ashamed who trace their descent from those 
Puritan gentlemen who, unsupported by the strong impulse of royal favour and per- 
sonal devotion, and with little permanent countenance from the shifting passions of a 
multitude, broke through every tie of individual comfort, and family, and private con- 
siderations ; cast aside for the time their own natural tastes and sympathies; exposed 
themselves to imputations of disloyalty with men because they would not be disloyal 
to God ; and through disappointment and success, victory and treachery, high power 
and utter prostration, unwaveringly preserved the principles of their ‘ good old cause,’ 
leaving to succeeding generations, who have reaped the harvest which they sowed with 
pars sorrows and their blood, to do justice to their motives, if they refuse to consecrate 

eir names,’ 


In two preliminary sections of his “ Studies and Illustrations,” Mr. Sanford 
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dwells at some length on the policy of the Tudors and the first Stuart, and 
the relations between the people and the crown during their reigns, and on 
the growth and character of that Puritanism which gave so much of its 
energy to the victorious party in the great rebellion that ensued. In his 
survey of our history under the Tudors, it is their cautious and discreet 
appreciation of the spirit of the people they were dealing with—rather than 
a lesser bias towards arbitrary rule—that distinguishes them from their 
successors of the Stuart line. 

“The Tudors,” we are told, “avoided all collision with popular prejudices, and as 
much as possible abstained from violations of the form of the constitution. They pre- 
ferred making the nation itself an instrument in the carrying out of their most arbi; 
trary proceedings. They preferred, as a general rule, ‘acts of parliament to acts in 
council. They struck at individuals, and not at laws or institutions.” 


In confirmation of this it will be remembered how Henry the Eighth 
retracted and apologized before the resistance which his attempt at illegal 
taxation had aroused; and how Elizabeth, towards the close of her noble 
reign, by a graceful concession on the subject of monopolies, soothed down 
the angry opposition of the Parliament to sentiments of gratitude and joy. 
“That my grants should be grievous to my people,” was a part of the 
Queen’s wise and dignified reply to an address of thanks from the House 
of Commons, “ and oppressions to be privileged by our patents, our kingly 
dignity forbids it. Yea, when I heard it, I could give no rest to my 
thoughts until I had reformed it.” Very different was the tone assumed 
by James in less than three years afterwards. In a message to the House, 
he told them, “he had no purpose to impeach their privileges; but since 
they derived all matters of privilege from him, and by his grant, he ex- 
sone? they should not be turned against him, and that by the law the 

ouse ought not to meddle with returns, being all made into the Chancery, 
and to be corrected or reformed by that court only, into which they are 
returned.” Against this unpalatable declaration the House of Commons 
protested in emphatic terms. In an able and important state-paper they 
represented to his Majesty that his claims were derogatory to the dignity, 
and liberty, and authority of Parliament, and to the rights and liberties of 
all the subjects of his realm ; and furthermore—in reference to the general 
measures of his government—they declared that their own privileges and 
the liberties of the people had been more universally and dangerously im- 
pugned during that first Parliament of his than ever before since Parlia- 
ments began. From the time of this offensive and impolitic message from 
the King, until the commencement of the civil war in his successor’s reign, 
public discontents continued to increase, and the redress of grievances was 
struggled for in sterner mood by every House of Commons which the 
monarchs were constrained by their necessities to call. 

It was the conviction of James that the Puritans were “a sect insuf- 
ferable in any well-governed commonwealth.” In spite, however, of this 
conviction, and of the King’s insolence and dogmatism at the Hampton 
Court conferences, and even of the persecution that he set on foot against 
them, the Puritans increased in numbers and in influence, and soon became 
as much distinguished by their zeal for civil liberty as by their religious 
earnestness. In his description and defence of them, Mr. Sanford has 
succeeded on the whole, by the help of trustworthy authorities, in clearing 
away the more repulsive features of the character which has been pertinaci- 
ously assigned to them by the misrepresentations of party. He makes them 
more amiable, without abating anything of the high and resolute virtue on 
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which their claims to admiration indefeasibly rest. In vindicating them 
from the charge of being “so uplifted by a sense of their own personal 
dignity as to be unable to bear any superior,” he has, we think, very satis- 
factorily pointed out the moving principle of this memorable body of 
men :— 

“ Assuredly,” he tells us, “there is no idea more essentially characteristic of Puri- 
tanism than that of one great authority for human action. That there is such a thing 
as truth and right, and that it has its authoritative expression upon earth, is a con- 
ception in itself suggestive of subordination and government, and which broadly dis- 
tinguishes Puritanism from the chaotic theories of modern democracy. In this idea 
the Stuarts, had they been wise and upright rulers, would have perceived a valuable ally 
to their administration. What was implied, however, in this Puritan respect for autho- 
rity was good government—a righteous handling of the sceptre entrusted by God. 
They had no respect for government except as the earthly symbol of God’s supreme 
authority, and no government could stand in that relation to them which did the 
work of the Lord negligently. They bent before the throne of God and His divinely 
constituted tribunals on earth, but they had no reverence for standards of authority 
which were warped from the divine pattern by the selfish passions and tyranny of 
princes. They ‘feared God and honoured the king’ in a higher sense than that in 
which the Cavalier devoted his life and fortunes to any inheritor of the royal title in- 
discriminately, however unworthy he might personally be.” 


Statesmen, animated by this devout sentiment and struggling for in- 
valuable rights, were hard antagonists for kings like the first James and 
the first Charles. The absolute power which these monarchs claimed 
wanted all the characteristics which might have made despotism tolerable, 
and it was attempted to be wielded by men whose own personal failings 
could scarcely fail to make oppression more unpalatable. The coarse ar- 
rogance and scandalous debaucheries of the father were as repulsive as the 
ingrained craft and falsehood of the son. If Elizabeth—as a living writer 
tells us—** bequeathed to her successors a regal inheritance rotting to its 
very core,” it was not for successors like these to freshen and restore it. 
How contemptible and odious James had, even in the earlier years of his 
reign, rendered himself, we learn from a despatch of the French Ambas- 
sador of the time :— 

“Consider,” he says, “ for pity’s sake, what must be the state and condition of a 
prince whom the preachers publicly from the pulpit assail ; whom the comedians of the 
metropolis bring upon the stage; whose wife attends these representations in order to 


enjoy the laugh against her husband; whom the Parliament braves and despises; and 
who is universally hated by the whole people.” 


Within as short a period from the commencement of his own kingly rule, 
Charles had ‘snapped like bands of tow the ancient statutes of the land,” 
violated some of the dearest rights of his subjects, broken solemn compacts, 
and brought his own word to be a worthless bubble no man could put 
trust in. 

The “ Studies and Illustrations” which are now published embrace most 
of the great incidents of the Rebellion down to the thanksgiving which was 
ordered by Parliament for the victory on Long-Marston Moor. From the 
first page of his volume to the last Mr. Sanford writes with that strong 
sympathy with those who were struggling in the people’s cause which 
seems to be more and more justified by the results of new investigations. 
Without being an enthusiastic, or, generally, even an eloquent, chronicler 
of the memorable events by which the downfall of the King was brought 
about, it is evident that his painstaking labours of reflection and research 
have made him as unqualified an admirer and advocate of the popular 
chieftains in the contest as any of the writers who have dealt with this 


x 
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important portion of our history. He has a full and deep conviction that 
the resistance was, in all its stages, justified by the oppressions or duplicity 
of the King; and this feeling manifests itself without reserve in all his nar- 
ratives. In this respect the sternest enemy of Charles would wish for 
nothing more outspoken. But, whilst Mr. Sanford is as downright in his 
exposure of the King’s tyrannical proceedings as any of those heroic Puri- 
tans were whom he delights to honour, his statements of facts are collected 
from the trustworthiest sources, and tested, on all considerable occasions, by 
comparison of the most credible authorities. In his account of the measures 
which had most to do in weaning the affections of the nation from the King 
and urging the quarrel on to the extreme of civil war,—as in his account 
of the baneful influence of Buckingham over the Prince’s mind, the dupli- 
city in the matter of the Spanish match, and the disgraceful expeditions 
afterwards against Spain and France ;—or in his account of the petty inso- 
lence and anger of the King towards his earlier Parliaments, of the illegal 
means which Charles resorted to in order to raise supplies, and the heart- 
less cruelty by which these depredations on the people were enforced ;— 
or in his record of the King’s subterfuges to prevent the passing of the 
Petition of Right, and his scandalous violations of it after it had at last 
received his full and regular assent ;—or in his brief but touching notice of 
the King’s unconstitutional vengeance on the “ vipers,” as he called them, 
who had been foremost in the opposition to him in the House of Com- 
mons ;—or in his ample survey of the proceedings connected with the 
impeachment of Lord Strafford, and of the royal plot to save the minister 
from a well-earned fate ;—or, indeed, in his exposition of any of the memo- 
rable circumstances which come within the scope of his work, it is clear 
that he has spared no pains in seeking for the truth, and never wilfully 
disguised the truth that he has found, 

Amongst the weightier contents of his volume, Mr. Sanford has inter- 
spersed a few well-conceived characters of men who were “the chiefs in 
the eloquent war” which ended in an actual appeal to arms. Foremost, 
by every title, among these is Sir John Eliot, who is called by Mr. Hallam 
“the most illustrious confessor in the cause of liberty which that time pro- 
duced.” Mr. Sanford says of him :— 


“The leader of the popular party in the Parliament of 1628-9 was Sir John Eliot, 
one of the many great men contributed by the west of England to this period of the 
national history. With talents of the highest order, Eliot combined much simple 
dignity of manner. Warm feelings, under the control of a severely-trained judgment, 
were blended in him with an almost stern sincerity and earnestness of purpose, which 
inspired his political associates with a deferential respect equal to their admiration and 
love. Himself disinterested in a high degree, he seemed to have, along with this qua- 
lity, an instinctive perception of the existence of meaner and lower motives in others 
who passed with the world at large for disinterested patriots. A firm and unwavering 
friend, he was also without reproach in his domestic relations. He was not a mere 
politician ; but he had enriched his mind with the lore of antiquity, especially such as 
rose to the height of his own lofty ideas, Constitutional history, and the higher grades 
of literature, held equal sway in his tastes. He possessed the power of concentrating 
the results of his reading upon any subject with great effect ; and this faculty renders 
his speeches richer in illustrative allusion than those of most of his contemporaries. 
In his religious opinions he must be classed among the Puritans ; and among that sec- 
tion of them who have been called Doctrinal Puritans, A strong opponent of Armini- 
anism, he was Erastian in his ideas of Church government, and was rather an enemy 
to the introduction of new doctrines and ceremonies than an advocate of a change in 
the constitution of the Church of England. It only remains to be said that he was a 
complete master of the system of parliamentary tactics, and was second to no one in 
the —- of the business of the House.” 
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His malignant treatment of this great man is one of the blackest spots 
on Charles’s memory. Not contented with destroying the patriot’s life by 
the slow torture of a foul imprisonment, he wreaked his vengeance on the 
dead body of his victim. When his son petitioned the King for permission 
to carry the remains of his father into Cornwall, that they might be buried 
there, the King’s answer was, “ Lett Sir John Eliot’s body be buried in the 
church of that parishe where he dyed.” Well has it been said by Mr. 
Forster—in reference to this barbarous reply—‘ A paltry piece of heartless 
spite on the lifeless body of a man, appropriately closes a series of unavail- 
ing attempts to reduce his living soul.” . 

Second only to Eliot in the splendour of his abilities, and second to no 
man in the extent and importance of his parliamentary labours in the popu- 
lar cause, was John Pym. His judgment, daring, and address, made him 
of all men fittest for the post of patriotic leader-imthose perilous times. 
Mr. Sanford’s summary of his character is in these words :— 

“In his public motives, as high-minded as Eliot, the character of John Pym, the 
son of a Somersetshire squire, presents, in some points, a striking contrast to that of 
his political associate. Eliot was naturally of an impetuous and fiery disposition, and 
his speeches have all the warmth in accordance with such a temperament. Pym was, 
in general, of a more equable and cautious disposition ; and the kindness of his de- 
meanour, and his agreeable social qualities, attracted to the cause of which he was the 
advocate many who would have shrunk from the sterner appeals of Eliot. At the 
same time, on great public occasions, there was a grave dignity in his bearing, which 
seemed to his contemporaries to represent fitly the public body of which he was so dis- 
tinguished a member. In power of application to the most onerous and distasteful 
tasks, Pym stands unrivalled; and he surpasses all in the wonderful mastery which he 
obtained over a mass of seemingly disconnected details, and in the clear and vigorous 
manner in which he extracted the kernel of the matter from the dry husk of irrelevant 
circumstances in which it might be wrapped up. Equalling any antiquary in the 
minuteness and laboriousness of his examination of facts, he never sank under the 
weight of his own acquisitions; but, clothing them in simple but striking language, 
raised them, in their application, into the higher regions of broad and general princi- 
ples. His eloquence, inferior to Eliot’s in richness of illustration, and wanting his fer- 
vour of expression, was superior in natural ease and accommodation to the minds of a 
mixed audience. Of an essentially constructive mind, he never fell down and worship- 
ped the idols of his own creation, and always kept the opinions and feelings of others 
before his eyes. Less severe than Eliot in his judgment on the follies of the world 
around him, he had less of his instinctive recognition of baser motives, but he had 
greater acquired knowledge of men. The conduct of Pym would appear to have been 
more subject to the influence of worldly motives than that,of<Mliot ; but it would be 
difficult to find an instance in which such influences wéPé*less Open to blame. Thus, 
in the course of his political career, Pym associated with men, and employed instru- 
ments, from an acquaintance with whom, and from the use of which, Eliot’s keen sen- 
sibilities would probably have shrunk; but it has never yet been shewn that in his 
intercourse with the one, or in his employment of the other, he outstepped the limits 
of moral principle.” 

But of Mr. Pym the reader hears much more in that section on “ Straf- 
ford and Pym” which is probably, on the whole, the most interesting de- 
partment of Mr. Sanford’s volume. In his description of the old chapel 
in which the Long Parliament assembled, and of the seats which the lead- 
ing members usually filled,—which occurs in this section,—Mr. Sanford 
has indeed been anticipated by the graphic pen of Mr. Forster, in his recent 
Essay on “ The Grand Remonstrance ;” but new and attractive information 
on other, hardly less important, proceedings of that Parliament, appears to 
have been found abundantly in D’Ewes’ Journal. It was not to be mis- 
taken that the House had met together in a resolute mood, in which decisive 
measures would be tried. Earliest amongst these, after the completion of 
formal business, was the first movement in the impeachment of the Earl of 
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Strafford—a proceeding which has been justly described by Mr. Hallam as 
“a master-stroke of that policy which is fittest for revolutions.”” When, 
years before, Wentworth had gone over to the King’s side, Pym’s parting 
words to him had been, “ Though you leave us now, I will never leave you 
while your head is upon your shoulders.” After a long interval, in which 
they had been beyond comparison the prime sustainers of the causes they 
respectively adhered to, Pym’s time at last had come. It was by the in- 
stigation of his eloquence that the House unanimously voted an accusa- 
tion of high treason against Strafford, and he it was, as the appointed 
spokesman of the Commons, who proceeded, at the head of three hundred 
members, to impeach the Ear] at the bar of the House of Lords. Mr. San- 
ford’s outline of the proceedings on the subsequent trial is singularly 
clear and full, and in some considerable particulars it corrects, on the 
authority of the Journal of D’Ewes, opinions which have hitherto been 
entertained. Thus, in relation to Pym’s participation in the Act of 
Attainder, we have this important passage :— 


“ Mr. Forster, in his valuable ‘ Life of Pym,’ has dwelt very forcibly on the peculiar 
merits of that statesman in preferring an enactment to a judgment. The reasons he 
there adduces are in themselves full of weight, and no doubt had their influence in 
the decision arrived at on this point by the majority of the House of Commons. But 
in this majority it appears from the ‘Journal’ of D’Ewes that Pym is not to be 
reckoned. Strode and Hampden also would seem to have been in favour of demanding 
judgment from the Lords, instead of proceeding by bill of attainder. With their known 
conviction of the guilt of Wentworth, and their earnest desire to procure his condem- 
nation, these men could scarcely have taken this view unless they had believed that a 
conviction was probable in the judicial form: the cause of the opponents of Strafford, 
therefore, is by no means identified with the legislative form which the prosecution 
ultimately assumed.” 


Again, on a motion to have the bill of attainder read a second time, 
D’Ewes tells us: —‘* Mr. Pym would no¢ have the bill read, but to go the 
other way, because this is the safer, to shew that we and the Lords are 
reconciled and not severed, and so we shall proceed the more speedily by 
demanding judgment.” Mr. Sanford supposes that the circumstance of 
Pym supporting several of the propositions in the separate clauses of the 
bill may have given rise to the erroneous notion that he was in fact favour- 
able to that mode of proceeding. On this point, and indeed on the whole 
of the important measures on which Strafford’s fate depended, including 
the King’s futile plots and plans to save him, Mr. Sanford’s pages will be 
found full of well-arranged and deeply-interesting information. 

Cromwell, of course, is not forgotten in these illustrations of a rebellion 
in which he ultimately played so unapproached a part. To write a life of 
Oliver Cromwell was the original design of Mr. Sanford’s studies, and in 
the form of such a work his matter was in the first instance shaped. A 
long section of the present volume is devoted to the Protector’s early life, 
and puts the reader in possession of the chief results of Mr. Sanford’s in- 
vestigations into Cromwell's personal history down to the period of the 
meeting of the Long Parliament. From the date of that event—through 
sections dealing respectively with the subjects of ‘‘ Parliamentary Royal- 
ism,” “The Earl of Essex,” and ‘‘ Long-Marston Moor,”—our glimpses 
of him become more and more frequent, until he begins to-grow into the 
great conspicuous figure of the troubled scene. It was his fortune to be, 
as he himself described it, ‘suddenly preferred and lifted up from lesser 
trusts to greater.” It was at an early period of the wars in which his 
elevation was so rapid that he received—originally, as Mr. Sanford appears 
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to have ascertained, as a designation applying to himself solely—that name 
of Ironsides which was afterwards extended to the regiment he had been 
sagacious enough to raise of “‘such men as had the fear of God before 
them, as made some conscience of what they did.” In the pages before 
us we see something of the prowess of those memorable soldiers, of whom 
it may well be said, as of Miles Standish’s little troop in Mr. Longfellow’s 
recent poem,— 
“Giants in heart they were, who believed in God and the Bible!” 


That belief was the common inspiration both of general and men. Ina 
letter written to describe the defeat of Goring’s army at Langport, we find 
Cromwell saying :— 

“T can say this of Naseby, that when I saw the enemy draw up, and march in 
gallant order towards us, and we a company of poor ignorant men, to seek how to 
order our battle, the general having commanded me to order all the horse, I could not 
[riding alone about my business] but smile out to God in praises, in assurance of 
victory, because God would, by things that are not, bring te nought things that are, of 
which I had great assurance, and God did it.” 

Consistently enough, he adds to the declaration of this invincible faith :— 
“Oh that men would therefore praise the Lord, and declare the wonders 
that He doth for the children of men !” 

Mr. Sanford’s account of the battle of Long-Marston Moor bears ample 
witness to his diligent study both of the localities and details of that memo- 
rable engagement. His animated description, aided by a map of the move- 
ments before and after, and a plan of the battle itself, presents us with a far 
clearer and more lively conception of the actual conflict than it is at all 
usual to obtain from written narratives of military operations. The loss to 
the royal cause on this fatal field was terrible: besides the whole of their 
ordnance, ammunition, and baggage, with “about a hundred colours and 
ten thousand arms,” the King’s army left amongst their dead nearly two 
thousand men of gentle birth. With an anecdote concerning one of these, 
which does honour to the kindliness of heart of Cromwell, we must con- 
clude our brief and hurried notice of Mr. Sanford’s interesting volume :— 

“ Another name,” he tells us, “ which we find in the lists of the officers killed on the 
king’s side, is ‘Master Towneley, of 'Towneley, a Lancashire Papist ;’ and, connected 
with this death, a fumily tradition has been handed down, seemingly on good authority, 
which deserves recital. ‘Mary, daughter of Sir Francis Trappes, married Charles 
Towneley, of Towneley, in Lancashire, esquire, who was killed at the battle of Marston 
Moor. During the engagement she was with her father at Knaresborough, where she 
heard of her husband’s fate, and came upon the field the next morning in order to 
search for his body, while the attendants of the camp were stripping and burying the 
dead. Here she was accosted by a general officer, to whom she told her melancholy 
story. He heard her with great tenderness, but earnestly desired her to leave a place 
where, besides the distress of witnessing such a scene, she might probably be insulted. 
She complied, and he called a trooper who took her en croup. On her way to Knares- 
borough, she inquired of the man the name of the officer to whose civility she had been 
indebted, and learned that it was Lieutenant-General Cromwell.’ ” 





ALBUM DE VILLARD DE HONNECOURT®. 


Tue book thus designated by its editor is a parchment manuscript of 
the size termed in England octavo, filled with drawings of figures, build- 
ings, machines, and masonic devices. It appears to have been employed 
as a sketch-book, in which its owner inserted from time to time drawings 
of the objects that interested him during his travels, or embodying the sug- 
gestions of his imagination. These he dedicates to the service of posterity 
in a short inscription on the first leaf, in which he salutes his future readers, 
and begs all those who Jabour at the different works described in his pages 
to pray for his soul, and hold him in grateful remembrance. 

The volume is stitched in six quires, and appears to have originally con- 
tained at least 108 pages, of which, however, forty-two are missing. The 
drawings are made on both sides the leaf, in the sheets that remain: they 
are, with one exception, in outline, and appear to have been sketched with 
black chalk, and afterwards traced over with a pen and ink. Many of them 
are accompanied by a short explanatory notice. This curious and unique 
manuscript, which is now in the Imperial Library at Paris, was brought 
from the Abbey of St.-Germain-des-Prés at the Revolution, and was made 
known to the world for the first time by Willemin, who copied some of 
the drawings in his Monuments Francais Inédits. But the real nature and 
value of its contents were discovered by M. Jules Quicherat, Professor of 
Archeology at the Ecole des Chartes at Paris. He, in 1849, published in 
the sixth volume of the Revue Archéologique an admirable series of essays, 
in which he fully analysed the manuscript, explaining and interpreting it in 
so masterly a manner, as left very little for future commentators to supply. 

The nature of the publication in which this work was contained unfor- 
tunately admitted only of a few woodcuts, traced from the original, as speci- 
mens. But these, in aid of the written descriptions, were sufficient to 
attract the attention of archeologists and artists to the book, and, amongst 
others, of M. Lassus, the architect to whom, in conjunction with Viollet le 
Duc and Albert le Noir, the revival of medieval architecture and construc- 
tion in France is principally due, and whose premature death in the past 
year has robbed his country of one of the brightest ornaments of her artistic 
world. 

Lassus resolved to publish a complete facsimile of this precious record 
of medizval art. In 1851 accurate tracings were made for him, and soon 
after engraved. But the preparation of the essays and descriptions with 
which he intended to illustrate his favourite author, occupied much longer 
time. Drawings of still existing edifices of Honnecourt’s period had to be 
obtained, for comparison with Honnecourt’s own sketches of the same, 
memoranda were to be collected, theories to be formed, and all this work 
to be carried on by a man of the highest eminence in his profession, and 
constantly employed therein. 





* Album de Villard de Honnecourt, Architecte du XIII Sitcle; Manuscrit publié 
en Fac-Simile, Annoté, précédé de Considérations sur la Renaissance de l Art Francais 
au XIX Siecle, et suivi d’un Glossaire, par J. B. A. Lassus, Architecte de Notre- 
Dame de Paris, de la Sainte-Chapelie, Chevalier de la Légion d Honneur, &c. Ouvrage 
mis au jour, aprés la mort de M. Lassus et conformément & ses Manuscrits, par 
AlFRED Darcet. (Paris: Imprimerie Impériale. 1858.) 
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No wonder, therefore, that after his death his manuscript preparations 
were found in an imperfect and unfinished state. Edited by his friend 
Alfred Darcel, the “ Album of Villard de Honnecourt” is now presented 
to the world in a conscientious and exact facsimile, illustrated by the co- 
pious notes of the enthusiastic and admiring Lassus, in which for the most 
part he has adopted the views of M. Quicherat as far as they go, to the 
merit and soundness of which he has honourably testified. 

By an ingenious collation of the written notices in the manuscript, Qui- 
cherat was enabled to prove that its author styled himself “ Wilars” or 
“Vilars de Honecort ;” that he was a Picard of the district of Cambray, 
and that he lived between the years 1241 and 1250; also that he was an 
architect, and probably directed the works of the east end of the cathedral 
of Cambray. He travelled in Hungary and elsewhere, and his editor en- 
deavours to shew that the church of St. Elisabeth at Cassovia, erected 
about 1250, was one of his design. That he was an artist of high merit, 
the numerous figures, single and in groups, which fill the greater part of 
his pages, abundantly demonstrate. Not merely human figures, but ani- 
mals, birds, and insects, are sketched, many of them certainly studied from 
nature. He gives plans of churches, combinations of masonry, furniture, 
sketches of buildings in rude perspective, and, lastly, a set of drawings ap- 
parently copied from the working drawings of Rheims Cathedral, in which, 
amongst others, there is a pair of elevations, external and internal, of one 
severey of the choir, in the same manner as we now illustrate such build- 
ings, accompanied by the necessary sections of mouldings and details of 
construction, These architectural drawings offer the most instructive re- 
cords of medizval practice that have ever been published. 

The set of plates appropriated to practical masonry and geometry are 
full of the most curious and often puerile devices conceivable; and the 
same may be said of the “method of portraiture,” of which the author is 
evidently extremely proud, but which must be seen to be estimated. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the results of this method produce figures so character- 
istically medizeval in their attitudes and aspect, that we must suppose such 
artifices to have been often employed. 

The author sketches machines wherever he meets with them. Amongst 
these we find a perpetual motion, gimbals, a saw-mill, and a machine to cut 
off the heads of piles under water, with several other devices, which are 
thus proved to be of greater antiquity than has been generally assigned to 
them. Many symbols and diagrams are employed, the interpretation of 
which will test the abilities of modern freemasonry. We are enabled to 
state that an English edition of this work, accompanied by the original 
plates, is in preparation under the direction of Professor Willis. 

This is the more necessary, because a considerable space in the Paris 
edition is occupied by matters relating to artistic views and controversies 
of an entirely French character, and foreign to the illustration of the manu- 
script of which we have endeavoured to give a description, but which, 
consisting as it does of drawings only, must be seen and examined to be 
thoroughly appreciated. 





SAMUEL MARSDEN ®*. 


Samvet Marspen was born in the year 1764, at Horsforth, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Leeds. He graduated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and in 1793 went out as Second Chaplain to New South Wales. 
The settlement was at this time in the sixth year of its existence, and in 
some respects in promising circumstances. The distresses which had 
harassed it so much since 1790 were fast being removed. The labours of 
the settlers had at length begun to take effect, and the once sterile lands 
about Sydney Cove were now productive enough to allow of corn being 
sold to the government stores. Farms were established at Paramatta, 
and passage-boats might be seen plying between that town and Sydney. 
Everything in the temporal affairs of the colony, in fact, shewed signs of 
progress, forming, in this particular, a melancholy contrast to its moral 
condition, than which nothing could well be more deplorable. The com- 
munity was corrupt almost beyond expression. There was scarcely a sort 
or degree of vice of which it did not furnish examples; and its fate, accord- 
ing to all human judgment, was inevitably cast for a constantly accelerating 
deterioration. Between the convict portion of the population there was 
gathering strength a powerful party feeling, of which the bad effects were 
daily more evident. All the labourers and menials of the colony were 
felons. By their more fortunate companions who had been emancipated 
and obtained grants of land, these men were uniformly treated with the 
greatest consideration and good-fellowship, and they, in their turn, entered 
with much more heartiness into the service of these masters than into that 
of other employers. The result was, that the emancipated convicts, having 
a better command of assistance than any other people in the settlement, 
soon became a prosperous class; and, as a natural consequence, acquired 
an importance which the utter debasement of their characters made espe- 
cially dangerous, The civil and military servants of the government ap- 
pear to have taken no pains to counteract this evil influence by upholding 
a higher standard of morality. They were, indeed, no better than their 
neighbours. Even those occupying superior stations were rather the means 
of encouraging than of checking the prevailing depravity. The grossest 
fraudulence, brutality, profanity, and licentiousness obtained universally. 
If there were any individual members of the society who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal, they had not courage to raise a voice against the general 
ungodliness. A prospect more truly hopeless than that which presented 
itself to Mr. Marsden when he arrived at his post cannot be imagined. He 
was, however, precisely the man for the place, He was a good man and 
hated sin, but he was just as little to be depressed at sight of the seemingly 
overwhelming tide of evil which he had to encounter, as he was to be 
carried away by it. A more sensitive man might have sunk down in 
despair and horror; he was not sensitive, and was abundantly sanguine. 
A still more useful quality than his sanguineness was, perhaps, his great 
courage. He had no idea of any other fear save the fear of God ; per- 





® “Memoirs of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Samuel Marsden, of Paramatta, 
Senior Chaplain of New South Wales; and of his early connexion with the Missions of 
New Zealand and Tahiti. Edited by the Rev. J. B. Marsden, M.A.” (London: The 
Religious Tract Society.) 
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sonal risk was a thing he never thought of. In commencing his crusade 
against the vice of the colony, the odds against him and the ferocity of the 
people he had to deal with seem never to have entered for a moment into 
his account. He was just as decided and unreserved in reproving sin as 
though the public feeling had been all on his side and his position had 
been as free from danger as in some quiet English parish. The retirement 
of the Senior Chaplain, which took place almost immediately after his own 
arrival, made his situation all the more responsible and arduous. Besides 
adding largely to his pastoral duties, it left him to fight all his battles 
single-handed. He seems, however, to have been one of those men who 
stand firmest when they stand alone. 

Almost as soon as he was established in the settlement, Mr. Marsden 
was appointed a magistrate. Such a blending of sacred and secular voca- 
tions as the appointment in his case involved is certainly not desirable ; 
and, as far as he personally was concerned, the office brought nothing but 
trouble. There can be no question, however, of the purity of the motive 
which induced him to acquiesce in the appointment ; and to the colony his 
acceptance of it was an unmixed advantage, although one of the kind of 
advantages of which the extent is not quickly to be recognised. The 
courts of judicature in New South Wales formed no exception to the 
general corruptness of the settlement. The justice administered was of the 
most uncertain kind, and the relative proportions of punishments to crimes 
a matter never considered. Offenders were either allowed to pass without 
any penalty at all, or received sentences of which the barbarity was a dis- 
grace to a society professing civilization. The introduction of a thoroughly 
humane, honest, and fearless man into the magistracy, was, under the 
circumstances, to be regarded as a public blessing; but the amount of 
annoyance it entailed upon the individual introduced was hardly to be 
calculated. Mr. Marsden was constantly at issue with his brother-magis- 
trates, and even with the Governor himself. In accepting the appointment, 
he had, with his constitutional hopefulness, no doubt depended upon effect- 
ing a rapid reformation in the judicial system; he had reckoned upon at 
once inspiring the magistrates with a deeper sense of their responsibilities, 
and truer and purer ideas of justice. He soon found, however, that this 
could only be looked for as a work of time; that the rock was not to be 
worn away with a few drops of water. But the unflinching integrity of 
his own conduct, and his steadily maintained warfare against iniquity, in 
whatever shape or person he discovered it, were not wholly without their 
influence; and even in the hatred he incurred there was an infusion of 
respect. 

In 1807 Mr. Marsden paid a visit to England, where he remained more 
than a year. Amongst the many important concerns which occupied him 
during this visit, not the least important were those bearing upon the 
welfare of New South Wales. The Colonial Office encouraged him to 
give them his suggestions respecting the colony, although they do not 
seem to have paid much heed to his advice;—a neglect which, albeit it is 
perfectly characteristic of the species, is to be regretted. Mr. Marsden 
had studied the affairs of the settlement with intense and steady interest, 
he had had very unusual opportunities of observation for fourteen years, 
and he had meditated upon what he had observed with all the power of a 
Very strong and clear intellect. His recommendations certainly had pecu- 
liar claims to attention. In his communications with the Colonial Office he 
lauded the practice of remitting the sentences of well-conducted convicts, 
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and of granting them portions of land, but he warmly reprobated the pro- 
posal to admit such men to the magisterial bench. He strongly urged the 
desirability of allowing the wives of convicts to accompany their husbands 
into banishment; but, above all, he entreated that some suitable accom- 
modations should be provided for the female convicts, who were exposed 
to the most dangerous temptations and privations, in consequence of there 
being no proper building to receive them upon their arrival at the settle- 
ment. 

Upon this last matter, as also upon that of admitting convicts to the 
magistracy, Mr. Marsden felt with intense earnestness. It was his earnest- 
ness upon these two points, indeed, which brought him the persecutions 
with which he was pursued during so many years of his subsequent career. 

When he returned to the colony, General Macquarie had succeeded to 
the governorship. To the exertions of this governor the colony was largely 
indebted. In the twelve years during which he was at the head of its 
affairs it made great advancement. Public buildings were erected, and 
roads constructed, and discovery pushed into the interior of the country. 
During this period free emigration became, also, more common, although 
the popular prejudice in England against emigration to a penal settlement 
was still only giving way very slowly. Even as late as 1820 the Home 
Government had continued to offer a free passage and liberal grants of 
land, beside the assistance of convict-servants, to all free emigrants; but, 
in spite of this, at the close of General Macquarie’s administration, three- 
fourths of the 29,783 souls of which the white population of the colony 
consisted, were prisoners or emancipated convicts. Up to 1821 the cost 
of the colony to the British treasury had been enormous; and, notwith- 
standing the vast progress it had made by that time, it was still far from 
paying its own expenses. Wool was the only article of its produce which 
was available in a foreign market, and the number of sheep in its posses- 
sion in 1821 was no more than 250,000. However, long before that date 
its peculiar advantages for rearing sheep were fully known. When Mr. 
Marsden came to England in 1807, he had brought some wool over with 
him, and had had it manufactured at Leeds, where it was pronounced 
equal, if not superior, to the wool of France and Saxony. 

One prominent feature in General Macquarie’s system of management 
was his extensive patronage of the convicts. It was a favourite theory of his 
that a man’s former life ought to be forgotten as soon as he set foot in the 
settlement. It was not long after he assumed the government before 
emancipated convicts began to be appointed to important public situations, 
—amongst others, to the magistracy. Such proceedings at once excited 
Mr. Marsden’s indignation. It was a policy he had long foreseen and 
deprecated. He represented to the Governor that men who had been 
themselves punished for infringements of the law could not, without glaring 
violation of propriety, be chosen as its administrators; and besides, some 
of the men promoted were known to be men of grossly vicious lives. He 
refused to be associated with these magistrates, and tendered the resigna- 
tion of his magisterial appointment. The resignation was not accepted ; 
but his conduct had not only raised him up a powerful body of inveterate 
enemies in the persons of the new magistrates, and their friends and fol- 
lowers, but it had excited a very strong feeling of ill-will in the mind of the 
Governor. General Macquarie seems fully to have perceived the Senior 
Chaplain’s useful and excellent qualities, and would no doubt have been a 
very firm friend to him if the latter could have approved of all his plans 
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and seconded all his measures. But he was not a man who could patiently 
endure opposition ; and Mr. Marsden soon began to experience the un- 
pleasant effects of his resentment. One annoyance he had to bear was 
some rather paltry meddling in clerical affairs. The Governor took upon 
himself to dictate to the junior clergy in the matter of conducting the ser- 
vices, and even endeavoured to abridge Mr. Marsden’s personal indepen- 
dence in the pulpit, going to such lengths at one time, when his interfer- 
ence was resisted, as to threaten the senior chaplain with a court-martial. 
Another mode which the Governor adopted to signify his displeasure must 
have wounded Mr. Marsden particularly. The Governor had made the 
attempt to establish a farm and reformatory schoo] at Paramatta for the 
aborigines, but, although he had consulted with Mr. Marsden respecting 
the project, and although the establishment was in Mr. Marsden’s own 
parish, his name was omitted from the committee of management. Mr. 
Marsden’s benevolence would have led him to take peculiar interest in 
such a scheme, and his co-operation would have been singularly valuable. 
It is not to be presumed, however, that his participation in the undertaking 
would have saved it from turning out a failure. In fact, with all his phi- 
lanthropy, he himself appears always to have regarded efforts for the civili- 
zation and evangelization of the native Australians as somewhat forlorn 
hopes. He was willing and anxious to make every trial, and we find him 
often exerting himself on their behalf; but he does not seem ever to have 
anticipated very important achievements in the way of elevation. His own 
private experiments were very discouraging. He had brought up one 
native boy from early infancy, in his own house and amongst his own 
family, but the child could never be cured of his savage propensities, nor 
won to confidence or affection, and at last he ran away. 

Mr. Marsden was now again to draw upon himself the enmity of General 
Macquarie; and this time he offended not against the Governor only, but 
more or less against every one concerned in the affairs of the colony. The 


"ease was this. In the latter part of the year 1814 he had written an 


official letter to the Governor respecting the female convicts, whose con- 
dition in regard to suitable accommodation was still the same as it had 
been six years before. In this letter he entered at large into the evils to 
which these unfortunate creatures were subject from the carelessness and 
indifference of authorities, and made an energetic appeal that some steps 
should be taken to improve their situation. The Governor returned a 
courteous answer to the letter, but took no notice of its contents. 
Mr. Marsden waited patiently for a year-and-a-half, and then transmitted 
a copy of his own letter, together with the Governor’s reply, to the govern- 
ment in England; the results of which course were that the state of the 
female convicts received the attention of a committee of the House of 
Commons, and that Mr. Marsden’s letter was published in their report. 
But previously to this, a communication to the Governor from England 
had made known at Sydney what the senior chaplain had done, and a per- 
fect storm of animosity burst upon his devoted head. He was regarded as 
a public enemy, who had been plotting to bring the Colonial Government 
into discredit with that at home. He was set upon from all sides; and as 
if their assaults upon his personal character were not sufficient vent for 
their fury, his persecutors extended their attacks to the South Sea mission- 
aries, whose reputations they were well aware were dearer to him than 
his own. The accusations at length became of so serious a kind, that he 
was obliged to have recourse to legal measures for the defence of him- 
Gent. Mag. Vor. CCV. 3a 
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self and his friends. The result of the proceedings instituted was entirely 
in his favour, which, considering the position in which he stood in the 
colony, is a convincing proof that the charges must have been as false as 
they were malevolent; for, certainly, if there had been the slightest excuse 
for unfavourable verdicts, it would have been eagerly enough seized upon. 
Yet this vindication of his character seems to have had little influence in 
relieving him from his troubles. His foes were not to be silenced, and, in 
fact, the greatest injury of all he received was still to come. The libels of 
the ‘‘ Sydney Gazette” were harassing, but they had not power to crush 
him. A much more alarming matter was an official despatch from the 
Governor to Lord Bathurst, the Colonial Secretary in England, laden with 
heavy imputations against him, both in his public and private character ; 
and imputations which were particularly cruel and unjust, and particularly 
difficult to confute. Positive falsehood is much easier to be dealt with 
than distortion of fact. Some of the Governor’s representations, however, 
went far to disprove themselves from their incompatibility; and, as it 
turned out, the despatch defeated its own purpose, if its purpose was, as 
it would seem, the annihilation of the obnoxious chaplain. The statements 
contained in the communication were of such a nature that Lord Bathurst 
was induced to send over a commissioner to make a minute investigation 
of the affairs of the colony; and his investigation led to Mr. Marsden’s 
being triumphantly cleared from every discreditable charge. He received, 
subsequently, an increase of salary, in consideration of his “long, laborious, 
and praiseworthy exertions in behalf of religion and morality.” Not, how- 
ever, that he was now (fo live happily all the rest of his life. It was impos- 
sible for a man like he was to go through the world without making 
enemies, especially such a world as New South Wales at that time. The 
more earnestly he strove and laboured in the cause of righteousness and 
truth, the greater was the enmity with which he was regarded, and the 
greater the virulence with which he was maligned. Accordingly, it is not 
long after the date of the letter which conveys the official recognition of his 
probity and usefulness, that we find him publishing “ An Answer to certain 
Calumnies.” But upon the subject of these later attacks it is not necessary 
for us to enter. 

General Macquarie retired from office in 1821, and was succeeded by 
Sir Thomas Brisbane. The administration of the latter marks an important 
era in the history of Australia. It was then first began to set towards the 
shores of Botany Bay that powerful stream of free emigration which was so 
completely to revolutionize the colony. The effect of this influx upon the 
moral and social condition of the community was like that produced by a 
current of fresh air upon a mephitic atmosphere. ‘The prevailing depravity 
gave way before the purer element introduced; and New South Wales 
ceased to be in character, as it ere long ceased to be in fact, a criminal 
settlement. Its political advancement was no less remarkable. Even 
before 1823 we discern symptoms of a change in the public spirit. The 
despotic authority of the Governor began to excite discontent ; and in 1824 
a local council was appointed to assist him in conducting the affairs of the 
colony. In 1829 a legislative council was formed, which passed an act for 
establishing trial by jury. Meanwhile, towns sprang up rapidly in the in- 
terior, and before 1830 a signal sign of progress was manifested in the 
appearance of steam-boats. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane had returned to England in 1825, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Ralph Darling, who, in his turn, was succeeded, in 1831, by 
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Sir Richard Bourke. Sir Richard Bourke made for himself an enduring 
reputation in the colony, and during his term of authority it made giant 
strides. It was during his governorship that a permanent settlement was 
effected in Victoria. More than one unsuccessful attempt had been made to 
form a settlement in that province, before the brothers Henty, from Van 
Diemen’s Land, established, in 1834, a whaling station at Port Phillip. 
Their lead was followed with spirit. John Batman, a New South Wales 
colonist, established himself there the next year; and a very few months 
after his arrival, a company from Van Diemen’s Land settled upon the 
ground on which stands the present town of Melbourne. Before 1837, 
the colony had increased so greatly as to make the right of possession a 
matter of anxious dispute between Van Diemen’s Land and New South 
Wales. Sir Richard Bourke settled the controversy, and took formal pos- 
session of it for the latter, of which it remained a dependency until the 
year 1851. Before 1837 also was commenced the colonization of South 
Australia. The establishment of these settlements was productive of immense 
advantage to the colony at Sydney. Another incalculable benefit it received 
not long after in the virtual abolition of transportation to its coasts. 

When Sydney was erected into a bishopric, Mr. Marsden’s friends in- 
dulged a very natural expectation that he would be appointed the first 
bishop. It was Dr. Broughton, however, who received the appointment ; 
and nothing better proves the genuine disinterestedness and humility of 
Mr. Marsden’s character than the demeanour he exhibited upon the occa- 
sion, and throughout his intercourse with the Bishop; it clearly shewed 
that it was not the hope of temporal honour which had inspired the long 
labours of his indefatigable life. This life was now rapidly drawing to its 
close. In the summer of 1837 Mr. Marsden completed his seventy-third 
year; and this was the last summer he was to see on earth. The last 
months of his life were spent quietly and happily in his own parish of 
Paramatta, and in the month of May, 1838, he died. As has been the 
case with many another good man, the services he had rendered began to 
be acknowledged as soon as he had passed out of the reach of acknowledg- 
ments. The proposal to raise a monument to his memory was met with 
enthusiasm ; and this feeling appears to have been something more than a 
transient turn of popular caprice. New South Wales seemed to see that 
she had lost a friend, and a friend who had been well tried. 

Mr. Marsden was buried in Paramatta Church, and more than sixty 
carriages, we are told, followed his remains to the grave. Such a funeral 
procession is suggestive. Sixty years before, and the project of founding 
a penal settlement in Australia was regarded as too wild for any reasonable 
person to countenance: the country was pronounced an unfit place of 
habitation even for felons. Less than fifty years before, and the produce 
of the sterile lands around Sydney Cove was actually insufficient to supply 
the necessities of the thousand miserable beings who had been exiled to its 
shores. The privations of these unhappy wretches were only to be equalled 
by their pollution. And now, in 1838, the stone-built streets of Sydney 
were thronged with vehicles, of which the carriages of the opulent formed 
@ conspicuous part: it was no uncommon thing for individuals of the town 
to have sums of £20,000, in hard cash, ready for investment; and private 
companies would send out £100,000. The limits of the old colony were 
yearly being pushed farther and farther; and new colonies had sprung up, 
whose vigorous infancy would have put to shame the early growth of the 
first settlement. But even this prosperity sinks into comparative insignifi- 
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cance when we glance beyond 1838, at the Australia of our own day,— 
the unvisionary El] Dorado of modern times,—the wealthiest dependency of 
the wealthiest power of the world. 

In his connection with New South Wales, it is most frequently a stern, 
unyielding side of Mr. Marsden’s character that is exhibited; but in. his 
connection with New Zealand, aithough his courage and inflexible steadi- 
ness of purpose are no less conspicuous, he appears in a more winning 
aspect. It is not our present purpose to dwell at length upon the his- 
tory of his labours in this latter sphere; but the most meagre outline of 
his career requires that it should be indicated. We do not know the pre- 
cise time that he began to turn his thoughts towards New Zealand, but at 
an early period of his residence in New South Wales he seems to have become 
impressed with a very high opinion of the Maori character, and to have 
indulged hopes of an important work to be achieved in that nation. When 
in England in 1808, he consulted with the Church Missionary Society upon 
the project of a mission to the island; and in consequence of his advice, the 
Society was induced to enter upon the undertaking, and sent out two lay 
missionaries, who embarked in the same vessel in which he himself re- 
turned to Sydney. A circumstance happened during the voyage which 
tended greatly to further his views with regard to the mission, which, in- 
deed, almost looked like an interposition of Providence on its behalf. 
Mr. Marsden observed amongst the ship’s crew a young man differing 
widely in appearance from all the rest of the seamen. The man was in 
frightfully ill health, and it seemed scarcely probable that he would live to 
reach his destination. The benevolent chaplain was struck with pity, and 
entered into conversation with him, when it transpired that the stranger 
was a New Zealand chief, who, having been seized with a passion for 
roaming, had engaged himself as a common sailor in an English vessel, and 
had been some time in England. He had been infamously ill-treated, how- 
ever, and was now on his way back to his own country. Mr. Marsden 
shewed every attention to the unfortunate sufferer during the voyage, and, 
when they arrived at Sydney, kept him at his own house for six months, 
The young chief, Duaterra, was keenly sensitive to all the kindness he re- 
ceived; and at length went back to New Zealand, restored in health, and 
the devoted friend of Mr. Marsden, and of missionaries in general. The 
two missionaries who had been sent out by the Society had been detained 
from various causes so long at Sydney, that they did not reach New 
Zealand until after Duaterra’s return; and even when they did arrive there, 
their stay was very brief; they merely shewed themselves in the country, 
and then returned to Sydney. They returned to New Zealand, however, 
in 1814, and this time Mr. Marsden himself accompanied them. It was 
not very long before Mr. Marsden and his party presented themselves to 
the Maories that an English vessel had been seized and burned upon their 
coast, and every soul on board slaughtered, and, as it was currently be- 
lieved, eaten :—not a very assuring retrospect! But Mr. Marsden enter- 
tained no fear as to his own reception, and intrusted himself as calmly to 
the fierce cannibal tribes as though he was as confident of their intentions 
towards him as of his own towards them. His intrepidity was,, indeed, 
amazing. At the time of his landing on the island, there was a grand 
war raging between the pe >ple of the Bay of Islands and the people of 
Wangaroa. As the commencement of his Christian work in the country, 
Mr. Marsden determined to negotiate a peace. His friend, Duaterra, be- 
longed to the Bay of Islands, and so he had good hopes in that quarter ; 
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but with the Wangaroans it was different. He resolved, however, to make 
the attempt; and accordingly one evening, having supped with Shunghie, 
the great Bay of Islands’ chief and Duaterra’s uncle, he walked to the 
hostile encampment. He was courteously received, and very attentively 
listened to whilst he explained the objects for which he had come to New 
Zealand, and represented how much the restoration of peace would con- 
tribute to the welfare of the nation generally. He spent the night in the 
camp, and before departing in the morning gave all the chiefs an invitation 
to breakfast on board his vessel. To this breakfast the Bay of Islands’ 
chieftains were also invited, and it finished with a round of hand-shaking 
amongst the belligerents, and a mutual agreement to forget old grudges; 
and so the peace was concluded. 

Shunghie was a man of majestic person, and of considerable intellectual 
power, but of an ambitious and cruel disposition. In 1820 he visited 
England, and was introduced to George the Fourth, who presented him 
with a sword and some costly firearms. This visit was unfortunate in its 
effects upon his character. ‘‘ There is but one king in England,” he said ; 
“there shall be only one king in New Zealand:” and in pursuance of this 
determination, he had no sooner returned to the Bay of Islands than he 
began to make war, and fought a bloody battle with a neighbouring chief, 
amusing himself, after the engagement, by cutting off the heads of no 
fewer than sixteen captives with the injudicious present he had received 
from Ais cousin of England. Shunghie, however, did not realize his dream 
of sole monarchy. Mr. Marsden had also entertained a hope of seeing the 
tribes of New Zealand united under one head, but he found the plan im- 
practicable. Other hopes and anticipations he had formed for this people, 
for whom he had conceived so strange an affection, were likewise destined 
never to be fulfilled. The vision of a grand, independent Maori nation, 
which should set an example of Christianity and civilization, received its 
final blow, four years after his death, when New Zealand was formally an- 
nexed to the English crown. Yet, far as what has been actually accom- 
plished in New Zealand falls short of what he had fondly pictured, there 
has been much achieved; and if he could have lived until the present time, 
he would doubtless have found great consolation, under the destruction of 
his more brilliant expectations, in listening to the service of his beloved 
Church performed by two regularly ordained Maori ministers. 

During Mr. Marsden’s lifetime the work of evangelization in New 
Zealand went on with varying success. Duaterra’s early death was a 
great loss; but, on the whole, the result of the undertaking was satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Marsden’s own interest in the mission never faltered, Seven 
times he visited the Bay of Islands; and his last visit was made within a 
twelvemonth of his death. In fact, the more age and infirmity increased 
upon him, the closer seems to have grown the bond which bound him to 
New Zealand. ‘“ The people in the colony are becoming too fine for me,” 
he remarked a few months before his death: ‘‘I am too old to preach to 
them, but I can talk to the New Zealanders.” 

And this affection was fully returned by the objects of it. Whatever 
they might be to others, his beloved Maories were always gentle and tract- 
able with him. More than once did the savage Shunghie disband his 
warriors on the eve of war in deference to his remonstrances. During his 
last visit he was borne about upon a litter by the natives wherever he wished 
to go, and they would come from long distances for the sake of seeing 
him. On one occasion a chief had sat for several hours in mute and 
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absorbed examination of his venerable friend’s features, and on being at 
last mildly chidden for what seemed a rudeness, he replied, “ Let me 
alone; let me take a last look ; I shall never see him again.” The answer 
was touching, and conveys a good idea of the kind of regard in which he 
was held. 





LINES ORIGINALLY WRITTEN FOR THE LADIES’ CHARITABLE 
BAZAAR AT PENZANCE, a.p. 1828. 


Wuart! in this wonder-working age, 

When upside down all things are turning ; 
When steam the rapid car conveys, 

And lamps without their oil are burning ; 


When led by Davy’s guardian blaze 
With safety through the fire we walk ; 
And Lithographs to our amaze, 
Can make the very stones to talk ; 


Shall Charity alone be far 
Amid these wonders left behind ? 
If you will enter this Bazaar, 
She deals with magic too, you'll find. 


Around the tables, gaily spread, 
See all that Fancy can bestow ; 

Of sparkling stars and roses red, 
And pictures fair, a splendid show! 


Wave but a gold or silver wand,— 
That filigree shall thatch a cottage ; 
Obedient to the same command 
That urn becomes a mess of pottage. 


That silken cushion stuffed with bran 
Shall be a basket full of bread : 
And what appears a cooling fan 
Shall as a blanket warm a bed. 


The parasol shall form a ceiling 
To shelter from the wind and rain ; 
Yon butterfly shall speed with healing 
Upon its wings to soften pain. 


That vase is full of balm and honey, 
Transparent though it seem to be : 

The empty purse shall pour out money :— 
Those chains shall set a pris’ner free. 


These glitt’ring gauds, to outward sense, 
Of idle toys which seem a store, 
Touch’d by thy wand, Benevolence, 
Are food and raiment for the poor. 


Here Charity, in pious aid, 
Her loving duties to fulfil, 
Makes Luxury her helping maid, 
And Labour work with magic skill. 


C. V. Lz GRICE. 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE KNIGHTS 
TEMPLARS. 
No. V. 


A FILe of documents, thirty-seven in number, formerly in the custody 
of the Queen’s Remembrancer, but now in the Exchequer department at 
Carlton Ride, and marked ‘‘ 7258, J. P. R.,” gives some curious informa- 
tion as to one part of the proceedings against the Templars, viz., an inquiry 
into debts that were owing to them; it is indorsed “ Inquisitiones de 
Debitis que debebantur Templariis ad Natale Domini anno primo, retornate 
in crastino Clausi Pasche anno secundo | Edward II.)},” and consists of 
twenty-one writs directing a minute inquiry into any debts due to the 
Order, and of sixteen returns of the inquisitions held in obedience thereto. 

The writs are (with one exception—No. 4) all of the same nature, and 
it is therefore unnecessary to print more than a single specimen of them ; 
the same may be said of eight of the returns, which (like No. 2) merely 
state that no debts were owing to the Brethren, or any of them, in the baili- 
wicks from which they proceed ; but the remaining returns will well repay 
examination. The chief points will be noticed as we come to them in 
turn, and we shall also print the names of the jurors who framed the 
inquisitions where nothing was found owing, as possibly useful contribu- 
tions to genealogy and county history. 

The first document on the file is the following writ, addressed to the sheriff 
of Worcester, and bearing date Dec. 31, 1308 (No. 1). That official® is 
strictly charged to make a most diligent inquiry, as well within liberties as 
without, in his bailiwick, as to debts owing to the Master and Brethren of 
the Militia of the Temple, or any of them, with all the circumstances of by 
whom and how, and when and on what account, such debts were in- 
curred ; to gather in the said debts as far as possible, and in particular to 
forbid any payment of them to the Brethren, or to any one on their behalf; 
and to give a distinct and open account of what he has done in the pre- 
mises to the Treasurer (Walter Reynolds, bishop of Worcester) at the 
Exchequer on the morrow of the Easter term then next ensuing, as usual 
bringing the writ with him. 


“ No. 1. Writ—WOkCESTER. 


“Evwarvus Dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie, et Dux Aquitanie, Vicecomiti 
Wygornie, salutem. Ex certis causis tibi precipimus firmius quo poterimus injungendo 
quod visis presentibus circumspecte inquiras et diligenter modis et viis omnibus quibus 
melius videris expedire, tam infra libertatem quam extra, in balliva tua, quot et que 
debita debebantur Magistro et Fratribus Milicie 'empli in Anglia, vel eorum alicui, in 
eadem balliva tua, ad test(um] Natalis Domini anno regni nostri primo vel postea, et a 
quo vel quibus, et cui et ex qua causa, et a quo tempore, et qualiter et quo modo. Et 
- . » » hujusmodi debita capias in manum nostram omnibus et singulis predicte ballive 
tue, quem vel quos debitores Fratrum predictorum esse inveneris 





* His name does not appear in this document; but from a Memorandum in the 
Rageman-bag at the Chapter-house (to be hereafter printed), it is probable that it was 
Robert de Bukenhale. The names of ten other sheriffs are given in the same 
document (April and May, 1308), and as such officers frequently held their counties for 
several years together, we may reasonably conclude that we have in that list the names 
of the sheriffs in the spring of 1309, when these inquisitions were taken. 

> Afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, and lord chancellor. 
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parte nostra firmiter inhibendo nequis ecrum alicui ipsorum Fratrum, vel alicui alii 
nomine eorundem inde aliquid solvere eo quod nobis forisfacere poterit ullo 
modo donec aliud inde duxerimus ordinandum. Et constare facias distincte et aperte 
nostro apud Westmonasterium in crastino Clausi Pasche qualiter et quomodo 
fueris executus hec predicta. Et habeas ibi tunc hoc..... 
venerabili patre W. Wygornie Episcopo Thesaurario nostro, apud West- 
monasterium xxxj. die Decembris anno regni nostri secundo.” 


The sheriff’s return is the following unsatisfactory one of ‘‘ no effects ;” 
so that the inquiry so far is profitless to the royal exchequer :— 


“No. 2. RetuRN—WORCESTER. 


“Enquisitio capta coram Vicecomite Wygornie de quibuscumque debitis que debe- 
bantur Magistro et Fratribus Milicie Templi in Anglia, vel eorum alicui, in comitatu 
Wygorvie, ad festum Natalis Domini anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi 
primo vel postea, per sacramentum Johannis de Walsued, Johannis Lenynch, Johannis 
le Freman, Johannis Wyth, Roberti filii Ricardi Aleyn, Johannis de Bosco de Elme- 
leye, Walteri Blanchard, Ricardi Andrew, Ricardi Pippard, Thomas‘ de la Shawe, 
Ricardi Wybbe, et Willelmi Goldyeue, 

“Qui dicunt, per sacramentum suum, quod non fuit aliquis in comitatu Wygornie 
die Natalis Domini anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi primo nec postea, qui 
Magistro et Fratribus Milicie empli in Anglia, nec alicui eorum, aliquid debitum debe- 
Lat, nec adhuc debet. 

“In cujus rei testimonium huic Inquisitioni predicti juratores sigilla sua appo- 
suerunt.” 


Nos. 3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 16, 18, 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, and 31 to 37 are writs 
similar to No. 14, but No. 4 is a writ of different purport. It seems that 
Richard Damory, the sheriff of Oxford and Berks, had neglected to make 
any return, and this brings down upon him the following marked expression 
of the royal surprise and displeasure, which bears date March 1, 1309 :— 


“No. 4. Writ—OxrFrorpD and BErks. 


“Evwaryus Dei gratia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hibernie, et Dux Aquitanie, Vice- 
comiti Oxonie et Berks salutem. Cum nuper certis de causis capi preceperemus® in 
manum nostram omnes terras et tenementa et omnia bona et catalla Magistri et Fra- 
trum Milicie Templi in Anglia in comitatu predictos ‘, et jam datum sit nobis intelligi 
quod iidem Magister et Fratres habuerunt in balliva tua, tam pecuniam, jocalia, quam 
alia diversa bona et catalla que pretextu precepti nostri predicti in manum nostram 
nullatenus erant capta, de quo miramur plurimum et movemur. Nos preceptum nos- 
trum executioni plenarie demandari volentes tibi firmiter injungendo precipimus quod 
non omittas propter aliquam libertatem de balliva tua quin eam ingrediaris, et per 
sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum, per quos rei veritas melius sciri poterit, 
de pecunia, jocalibus, et aliis bonis hujusmodi inquiratis diligentius veritatem, et ea 
omnia in quorumcumque manibus inventa fuerint sine dilatione capiatis in manum nos- 
tram, et salvo custodiatis donec aliud inde tibi preceperimus. Et.... quid inde fece- 
ritis constare faciatis Thesaurario et Baronibus de Scaccario nostro, apud Westmonas- 
terium, in crastino Clausi Pasche super profferum tuum distincte et aperte. Et habeas 
ibi tunc hoc breve. 

“Teste W. Wygornie Episcopo, Thesaurario nostro, apud Westmonasterium, primo 
die Marcii anno regui nostri secundo.” 


Thus urged, Richard Damory holds his court on the Saturday in Easter 
week at Maydenhethe, and forthwith he discovers much that the king 





© Sic. 

4 In all probability writs were issued to each sheriff, but we have only those for 
Worcester, Oxford and Berks, Somerset and Dorset, Hereford, Cornwall, Bedford and 
Bucks, Rutland, Gloucester, Notts and Derby, Northumberland, Devon, Northampton, 
Warwick and Leicester, Westmoreland, Wilts, Southampton, Surrey and Sussex, 
Kent, London and Middlesex, Norfolk and Suffolk. , 

® Sic. Sic. 
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wanted, viz., “ money, jewels, and other goods and chattels.” Two of the 
jurors own themselves indebted to the preceptor of Bustleham & to the 
amount of £7 for horses and sheep; other parties are returned as owing 
him money for a horse, oxen and calves ; and the prior of Hurle™, a debtor 
to the amount of £6 6s. 4d., is found also the custodian of not only a sum 
of money, but of a cup of mazer with silver foot, some household stuff, 
and some pieces of armour, which had been intrusted to him by the pre- 
ceptor before the preceding Christmas; but these the sheriff, probably 
fearing the censure of Holy Church, prudently leaves in his hands :— 


“No. 5. ReturN—OxrForp and Berks. 


“Enquisitio capta coram Ricardo Damory, Vicecomite Berks, apud Maydenehethe, 
die Sabbati in septimana Pasche, anno regni Regis Edwardi secundo, auctoritate cujus- 
dam brevis Domini Regis sibi directi ad inquirendum quot et que debita debebantur 
Magistro et Fratribus Milicie Templi in Anglia vel eorum, infra ballivam suam, ad 
festum Natalis Domini anno regni Regis predicti primo, et etiam de aliis diversis bonis 
et catallis ipsorum Magistri et Fratrum pretextu aliorum mand[at Jorum Domini Regis 
in manu ipsius nondum captorumi, per sacramentum Gilberti Saddok, Johannis 

ar, Johannis atte Hoo, Willelmi atte Halle, Roberti de Shorteford, Ade de la 
Garderobe, Johannis de Babeham, Ade de Bynham, Johannis.... Rye, Ricardi de 
Iwhurst, Johannis le Ken, et Stephani atte Felde, 

“Qui dicunt, per sacramentum suum, quod Gilbertus Saddok et Stephanus atte 
Felde ten ..tur Fratri Thome de Wohop, nuper preceptori de Bustleham, tam pro 
equis quam pro ovibus ab eodem emptis ante dictum fest{um] Natalis Domini in sep- 
tem libris sterlingorum, de quibus nihil adhuc est solutum. 

“Item Johannes de Hurle tenetur eidem pro uno equo e .. to ab eodem ante dictum 
festum in quatuor solidis sterlingorum, de quibus nihil adhuc est solutum. 

“Ttem Walterus et Matildis mater ejusdem Walteri tenentur eidem 
pro sex bobus et tribus juvencis emptis ab eodem ante dictum festum in quat....... 
sterlingorum, de quibus nihil adhuc est solutum. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod in custodia Radulphi de Hurle sunt undecim marce .... . ariis 
predicti Fratris Thome, quas idem Frater Thomas eidem Radulpho ante dictum festum 
Natalis Domini tradidit custodiendas. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod Prior de Hurle qui nunc est tenetur eidem Fratri Thome, tam 
pro ovibus quam pro aliis minutis rebus ab eodem ante dictum festum emptis, in novem 
marcis sex solidis et quatuor denariis, de quibus nihil adhuc est solutum. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod est in custodia dicti Prioris unus ciphus de mazero cum pede 
argenteo, precii dimidie marce. Item, in custodia ejusdem Prioris, j. pelvis rotundus 
cum lotorio, precii xvj¢. Item una cista L.ngaJ, precii ij*. Item, in custodia ejusdem, 

j. [ga ]mbeyson, j. haube[rgjeon et quissins, j. par cirotecarum de Baleyne, ij. gorges 
4 plate, et j. spe . . uirs (?) pro lectis, que omnia predicta fuerunt predicti Fratris 
Thome, et per ipsium, ante festum predictum, liberata Predicto Priori custodienda, et 
in custodia ejusdem adhuc existunt. Et ulterius nihil inquirere possunt. 

“In cujus rei testimonium predicti juratores huic Inquisitioni sigilla sua apposuerunt, 
Datum apud Maydenehethe, die et anno supradictis.” 


No. 8 is a return of “nothing owing”’ in his bailiwick, from an inquisition 
taken at Bodmin before Thomas de la Hide, on Easter-eve (March 29), 1309, 
by the following twelve jurors :—Ralph de Penwore, Roger de Treglozenon, 
Hugh de Tregwezen, Henry de Dynan, Richard de Treworthanek, Richard 
de Bakelli, William de Wruscoke, Morice de Penhirghard, Walter Paen, 
Luke de Trenant, William de Talglihy, and Laurence de Maynde. 

The sheriff of Hereford makes a return (No. 9) which states that 
Thomas de Toluos (or Tolus), the preceptor of Upleden *, had granted a 
loan of 10s. to Roger de la Stone; and had sold cattle to Walter Caperon, 





¢ Or Bisham, afterwards known as the last resting-place of “ King-making Warwick.” 
See Extent, pp. 213, 245. 
» Hurle is near Bisham, and is mentioned in connection with it in the Rot. Hund. 
4 Edw. I., vol. i. p. 17. 
Sic. i Sie. « Extent, p. 195. 
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who owed him nine marks of silver therefor ; Roger Bacoun, his receiver, 
was 10s. in his debt, being the arrear of his account; and Thomas de la 
Hull, his reeve, was also his debtor to the smaller amount of 5s. Philip de 
Melsa, the preceptor of Garewy!, had 4s. of assessed rent owing to him 
from three tenants in Hereford ; a similar sum was due to him from Zenan 
ap Meur for flax sold; and even Henry of Lancaster ™, the cousin of the 
king, had condescended to borrow 26s. 8d. from him. These items 
appear small now, but we must multiply them twentyfold to realize their 
present value. 


“No. 9. RetuRN—HEREFORD. 


“Fnquisitio capta in castro Herefordie, coram Vicecomite Herefordie, die Lune 
proximo ante festum Annunciationis beate Marie, anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis 
Edwardi secundo, per breve Domini Regis ad inquirendum quot et que debita debe- 
bantur Magistro et Fratribus Milicie Templi in Anglia, vel eorum alicui, in comitatu 
Herefordie, ad festum Natalis Domini anno regni Regis Edwardi primo vel postea, et a 
quo vel quibus, et cui et ex qua causa, et a quo tempore, et qualiter et quo moio, per 
sacramentum Johannis Boter, Ricardi Viry, Ricardi de la Munede, Zenani ap Ph[ilip], 
Wasmeir de K)lfodus, Res ap Ph[ilip], Griffyth ap Zenan, Philippi ap Henry, Ade de 
Cradeleye, Sewall Bon Jour, Johannis de la More, et Johannis Stapelowe, 

“ Qui dicunt quod Walterus Caperon tenebatur Fratri Thome de Toluos, preceptori de 
Upleden, in novem marcis argenti pro bobus sibi venditis. 

“Dicunt etiam quod Rogerus Bacoun tenebatur predicto Fratri Thome ad festum 
Natalis Domini antedictum in decem solidis pro arreragiis ultimi compoti sui de tem- 
pore quo fuit receptor suus. 

“Dicunt etiam quod Thomas de la Hull tenebatur eidem Thome ad idem festum in 
quinque solidis argenti ut ab officio prepositi amoveretur. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod Robertus Tope, Agnes le Peistur, et Ricardus Moniword tene- 
bantur Fratri Philippo de Melsa, preceptori de Garewy, ad predictum festum, in 
quatuor solidis pro redditu assise de tenementis in Herefordia. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod Henricus de Lancastria tenebatur eidem Fratri Philippo in vi- 
ginta sex solidis et octo denariis ad predictum festum Natalis Domini predicti ex causa 
mutui. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod Zenan ap Meur tenebatur eidem Fratri Philippo ad idem festum 
in quatuor solidis argenti pro linis ab eodem emptis. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod Rogerus de la Stone de Stoke Laci tenebatur predicto Fratri 
Thome de Tolus" ad predictum sic festum Natalis Domini in decem solidis ex causa mutui. 

“In cujus rei testimonium sigilla predictorum juratorum presentibus sunt appensa.” 


No. 11 is a return of “ nothing owing” in the hundreds of Kyfe, Hol- 
ford and Greston, from an inquisition taken at Gloucester before Nicholas 
de Kyngeston, the sheriff, on Wednesday, the feast of St. Gregory the pope 
(March 12, 1309), by William de Aston, Richard Dastyn, John de Aston, 
William de Hudicote, John Calfe, William de Coudicote, Michael de 
Langberwe, Hugh de Cockeburey, Nicholas de Camera, Henry le Deyere, 
.Thomas Acee, and Ralph de Enestan. 

No. 12 is a similar return from Bristol, dated Wednesday, March 26, 
1309, on the oaths of William de Chilton, William Spacston, Robert le 
Beel, William le Maistre, Gilbert Pokerel sen., Gilbert Pokerel jun., 
Robert Fairmay, John le Mareschal, William Bucston, John le Cripse®, 
John Morcoke, and William Swetinge. 

No. 13 is a similar return from the liberties of the Abbot of “ Fiscampe de 





' Extent, p. 196. : 

= He is mentioned in laudatory terms in the Siege of Carlaverock (p. 48), where it 
is said that “his whole daily study was to resemble his good father . . . Sire Edmond, 
the well-beloved, who was formerly so-called.” 


» Sic. © Sie. 
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Sloughtre P,” dated March 25, 1309. The jurors’ names are—Walter Ruf, 
John le Bel, Hugh le Blount, Stephen de Stowe, Richard de Sloughtre, 
William Medcroft, Peter Godefray, William Andreu, Hugh de la Bolde, 
William Basset, Richard Waufot, and Richard de Cheltenham. 

We have next the return of Walter de Mullesworth, the sheriff of Bed- 
ford and Bucks (No. 15), by which we learn that Hugh de Stocton had had 
the manor of Milbroke leased to him for life by the Grand Master, and had 
by his direction received from Thomas Totte, the preceptor of Dynnesle 4, 
some live stock valued at 62s., viz., four oxen at 8s., two plough oxen and 
four cows at 5s. each; but Hugh’s executors had either restored the cattle 
or paid for them ; on the other hand, Peter de Crofte, of Huntingdonshire, 
had had four oxen from the same preceptor, and had paid nothing for them; 
they were apparently prime cattle, as they are valued at 60s., or 15s. each, 
a much higher value than we elsewhere meet in these accounts. Christiana 
Scot owed the preceptor 20d. for draget ; and John de Crofte had received 
from him twenty quarters of the same mixed grain, valued at 26s. 8d.; the 
Grand Master also had delivered from the manor of Stocton, and had had 
conveyed to the house of Robert de Wauton, twenty quarters more, but 
whether either of these quantities had been paid for the jurors profess 
their inability to discover. The one had been delivered at Michaelmas, 
the other at Christmas, in the preceding year, and, but that there is a 
manifest error in the account, there would appear to have been a remark- 
able fall in the price of grain in the interval, as the draget for which 
John has to account is valued at but 1s. 5d. per quarter, while that taken 
to the house of Robert is said to be worth 2s. 2d. 


“No. 15. RetuRN—BEDFORD. 


“Fnquisitio capta apud Bedford, die Martis in septimana Pasche, anno regni Regis Ed- 
wardi filii Regis Edwardi secundo, coram Waltero de Mullesworth, Vicecomite Bc dfordie 
et Bucks, quot et que debita debebantur Magistro et Fratribus Milicie Templi in An- 
glia, vel eorum alicui, in eadem balliva, ad festum Natalis Domini anno regni predicti 
Domini Regis primo vel postea, et a quo vel a quibus, et cui et ex qua causa, et a quo 
tempore, et qualiter et quo modo, per Johannem Druel, militem, Rogerum Peyure, 
militem, Alanum de Wylie, Gilbertum de Stepingle, Johannem Godetfrey, Hugonem 
Fouke, Johannem Saletyel, Johannem de Bernake, Willelmum Brutoun, Hugonem le 
Sweyn, Gilbertum de Sl... penho, Henricum Sutorem, Willelmum le Berd, Hugonem 
de Deneby, Johannem le Child, Robertum de Sancto Georgio, Johannem Alolf, Galfri- 
dum de Bosco, Henricum de Ripa, Nicholaum.... honte, Robertum Herun, Reygi- 
naldum Hering, Simonem de Hynewyk, Robertum Gymis, Radulphum Abel, Willel- 
mum Alsey, Florem clericum de Kaysho, Johannem de Clynton, Willelmum de Holme, 
Rogerum le Deen, Willelmum Laurence, Johannem du Lound, Henricum Rolt, Ro- 
gerum de Wanyle, Robertum le Wolfe, Reginaldum Rad, Robertum Ocheleye, Ricardum 
Stevenes, Simonem de Kent, Willelmum Fraunceys, Legerum Brouneye, Galfridum Tem- 
pler, Thomam le Moleward, Thomam Serjaunt, Johannem Brotoun, Willelmum Le 
Dipere, Johannem Nichol, Radulphus' de Eyworth, et Henricum filium Magistri 
Henrici, 

“Qui dicunt, per sacramentum suum, quod Hugo de Stocton cepit aliquo tempore de 
Magistro Milicie Templi in Anglia manerium suum de Milbroke ad firmam toto tem- 
pore vite ipsius Hugonis, cum quatuor bobus ejusdem Magistri, precii cujuslibet viij*. ; 
duo affros, precii cujuslibet v*.; quatuor vaccas, precii cujuslibet v*.; quos quidem 
boves, affros, [et] vaccas, post obitum predicti Hugonis executores sui predicto Ma- 
gistro . .. restaurare, vel eorum precium sibi solvere. Summa predictorum boum, affro- 
rum, et vaccarum, Ixijs. Item dicunt quod eatalla predicta debentur Fratri Thome 
Totti, quondam preceptori de Dynnesle, ex assignatione predicti Magistri. 





? The hundred of Slaughter, in Gloucestershire, given by Henry III. to the abbey of 
Fecamp, in exchange for manors on the Sussex coast. 
4 See Extent, p. 172. r Sic. 
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“Ttem dicunt quod quidem Petrus de Crofte, de comitatu Huntingdonie, debet 
cuidam Fratri Thome Totti, quondam preceptori de Dynnesle, quatuor boves, precii 
cujuslibet xv*., quos percepit ad manerium suum de Stocton circa festum Natalis 
Domini anno regni Regis Edwardi nunc primo, et nullum denarium pro predictis bobus 
adhuc solvit; summa predictorum boum, Ix’. 

“Ttem dicunt quod quedam Christiana Scot debet eidem preceptori xx‘. pro drageto 
ab eo tempore predicto empto et non solutos. 

“Ttem Johannes de Crofte percepit de predicto preceptore ad manerium de Stocton 
tempore predicto xx. quarteria drageti, que valent xxyj*. viij?., precii cujuslibet quar- 
terii ij’. et iiij’.*, an sine solvit eidem preceptori inde denarios antedictos vel non hoc 
ignorant. 

“Item dicunt quod Frater Willelmus de la More, Magister Milicie Templi i in Anglia 
statim, post festum Sancti Michaelis, liberari et carcari fecit de manerio suo de Stocton 
usque ad domum Roberti de Wauton xx. quarteria drageti, precii cujuslibet quarterii 
ij*. ij4., sed utrum solvit necne ignorant. 

“In cujus rei testimonium predicti juratores huic Inquisitioni sigilla sua apposu- 
erunt.” 


No. 17 is unfortunately damaged in several places, but by reference to 
the Extent one of the doubtful passages may be restored with tolerable 
certainty. It was taken at Empingham (co. Rutland), on the Thursday 
in Easter week, and it states that the vicar of Strattont was a debtor to 
the Order; and that property, valued at 40s., belonging to them at Thistel- 
ton, had been carried away, but neither its nature, nor where to, or by 
whom it had been so removed, is now apparent on the record. As regards 
Stratton, we learn from the Extent that its church was appropriate to the 
Templars, and was worth 12 marks, whence we may suggest that the im- 
perfect passage should read, ‘anno Regis Edwardi [nunc primo, xij. mar- 
cas pro decim jis bladi et feni;” shewing that the vicar had not paid over 
the tithe to the impropriators :— 


“No. 17. RetuRN—RUTLAND. 


“ Enquisttic capta apud Empingham, die Martis in septimana Pasche, anno regni Regis 
Edwardi secundo, coram Radulpho de Bellaffago, Vicecomite Rotelandie .. . per Ricar- 
dum ad Aulam, Ricardum Basset, Johannem filium Henrici, Andream Condy, Galfridum 
filium Heurici, Thomam Brico, Henricum in Venella, Robertum Petrum Flori, 
Willelmum Bermoyn, et Henricum Walkot, juratores, ad inquirendum quot et que 
debita debebantur Magistro et Fratribus Milicie Templi.. . infra ballivam suam ad 
festum Natalis Domini anno regni Regis Edwardi nunc primo et postea, et a quo vel 
quibus, et cui et ex qua cau... et quomodo, 

“ Qui dicunt, per sacramentum suum, quod Robertus de Apethorp, vicarius de Strat- 
ton, debuit ad festum Sancti Michaelis, anno Regis Edwardi . . is 
bladi et feni de Stratton pertinentes ad ecclesiam de Stratton, de porcione Magistri 
et Fratrum Milicie Templi. 

“Et dicu ... pertin® ad porcionu" predictorum Magistri et Fratrum in ecclesia de 
Thistelton ad valenciam xl*. cariabantur anno preterito apud... 

* Et dicunt quod nulli sunt alii debitores. 

“ In cujus rei testimonium predicti juratores presenti Inquisitioni sigilla sua appo- 
suerunt.” 


Nos. 19 and 20 return “nothing owing”’ in Gloucestershire. 

No. 19 is taken at Gloucester, on the Monday in Easter week, before 
Nicholas de Kyngeston, by the oaths of William Chamond, Roger de 
Homme, John le Freemon, Peter le Frankeleyn, Robert Eynolf, Henry de 
Rodelegh, William atte Wode, Thomas Keek, Gilbert de Frethorn, John 
le Duke, Peter de Ocle, and Adam de la Felde. 

No. 20 is also taken at Gloucester, on the Thursday next after the 





* Sic; but evidently an error, either in the price per quarter or in the total. 
* Called Stretton in the Extent, p. 162. ® Sic. 
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feast of the Annunciation, by the oaths of Robert de Stanedish, John de 
Ros, John de Northwych, William le Bowyar, Audoen de Wyndesor, John 
Florye, William de Elmor, Walter de Hardepirye, Galfrid le Cotiler, Re- 
ginald le Besterno (?), Philip le Taillur, and Walter de Bernwod. 

No. 23, the return from Northumberland, is rather a narrative than a 
return of anything that could be of profit to the exchequer. It states that 
on the day of the general seizure (Jan. 10, 1308), Robert de Sandun, then 
sheriff, and John de Schefeld, came to the preceptory of Thorneton*, and 
took possession of all the goods of the Templars, and that there were then 
no debts found owing to the Order. On Saturday, the eve of the Assump- 
tion (August 24), Adam de Egesclif took an inquisition, which remains in 
his hands under the seals of the jurors; but Robert de Sandun would seem 
to have anticipated him, for he is stated to have taken from Thorneton 
thirty stone of wool, of the price of 4s, the stone; 116 lambs, of the price 
of 73d. each; and further, to have “appropriated” the milk of 116 sheep, 
the price of such milk being 25d. for each sheep :— 


“No. 23. RETURN—NORTHUMBERLAND. 


“Fnquisitio capta apud Hertbourne, coram Vicecomite, die Jovis in festo Sancti 
Gudberti’, anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi secundo, per Robertum de 
Wotton, Ricardum de Oggel, Thomam de Sandun, Willelmum de Sandun, Ricardum 
clericum de Angerton, Rogerum Dunkan, Johannem de Insula, Willelmum Welle, 
Rogerum Haldan, Willelmum filium Rogeri de Thropphil, Johannem Morel, Johannem 
Bercarius de Angertun, 

“Qui dicunt, per sacramentum, quod die Mercurii proxime post Epyfanyam, anno 
regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi primo, Robertus de Sandun, tune Vicecomes 
Northumbrie, et Johannes de Schefeld, venerunt apud Thorneton, et ceperunt omnia 
bona in saysina Templariorum inventa, per indenturam inter predictos Johannem et 
Robertum factam, qui dicunt etiam quod nulla debita in tempore in brevi contento, nec 
post, predictis Magistro nec Fratribus ullo modo debebantur. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod Adam de Egesclif, die Sabbati in vigilia Assumptionis* Marye, 
anno supradicto, cepit quandum inquisitionem de omnimodis bonis mobilibus et im- 
mobilibus dictos Templarios qualitercumque tangentibus, et inquisitionem illam penes 
se habet sub sigilla juratorum per quos capta fuit inquisitio. 

“Dicunt etiam quod Robertus de Sandun cepit de manerio Templariorum de Thorne- 
ton xxx. petras lane, precii cujuslibet petre iiij*. 

“Item dicunt quod dictus Robertus de Sandun cepit de dicto manerio c. et xvj. 
angnos*, precii cujuslibet angni* vij4. ob., anno supradicto. 

“Ttem dicunt quod dictus Robertus de Sandun cepit approvamentum anno supra- 
dicto de lacte c. et xvj. ovium, precii lacte cujuslibet ij*. ob.” 


No. 25 is a return of “nothing owing” in Devonshire, from an inquisition 
taken at Exeter on the 2nd of April, by the oaths of Simon de Vogeshille, 
William Percehay, John de Cleyhangre, Richard de Wermore, Philip de 
Wodelond, William Scribi, Thomas de Wodeborn, Nicholas de Temple- 
comb, Roger Knotte de Natecote, Henry de Boleworth, Richard de Ter- 
delesworth, Philip de Stouorde (?), Richard de la Heghen, Roger de Hele, 
John Bischop, and Robert atte Mulle. 

The Buckinghamshire jurors’ return (No. 27) states that they know of 
no debts, except that Richard le Hurlere, of Wycombe, owed Michael de 
Baskerville, the preceptor of London, the sum of £4 8s. for cows bought 
at the manor of the Order at Wycombe”, but that sum the said Richard 
had paid to Gilbert de Holm, the sheriff, for the king’s use. 





* See Extent, pp. 133, 134. 
¥ Probably a clerical error for “ Cudberti,” i.e. March 20. 
* Sic. a Sic. > See Extent, p. 95. 
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“No. 27. Return—Bvcks. 


“Znquisitio capta apud Aylesbury, die Mercurii proxima post diem Dominicam in 
Ramis Palmarum, anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Edwardi secundo, coram 
Waltero de Molsworthe, Vicecomite Bedfordie et Bucks, quot et que debita de- 
bebantur Magistro et Fratribus Milicie Templi in Anglia, vel eorum alicui, in eadem 
balliva, ad festum Natalis Domini, anno regni predicti Domini Regis primo vel postea, 
et a quo vel a quibus, et cui et ex qua causa, et a quo tempore, et qualiter et quomodo, 
per Robertum Marmyon, Johannem le Bakere, Hugonem Pilsedys, Willelmum Atte- 
hithe, Gregorium le Barbur, Willelmum Fabrum, Thomam Radde, Robertum Fabrum, 
Andream B...n, Thomam le Warenner, Benedictum Casyere, et Willelmum le Casyere, 
Petrum de Ch..nceaus, Walterum Attecelere, Willelmum Gerueys, Johannem Cubeley, 
Willelmum Wybestan, Willelmum Dobelyn, Robertum le Brut, Radulphum de Kyne- 
bell, et Nicholaum Godwynne, 

“Qui dicunt, per sacramentum suum, quod neminem sciunt in predicta balliva qui 
aliquem denarium seu aliquod aliud debitum debebat predictis die tempore et annis 
pretatis Magistro et Fratribus, nec alicui eorum, preter quemdam Ricardum le Hurlere 
de Wycumbe, qui quidem Ricardus, tempore prescripto, debebat Fratri Michaeli de 
Baskervill Templario, tune temporis Preceptori Londonie, quatuor libras et octo solidos 
pro vaccis ab eodem Fratre Michaele emptis apud Wycumbe, ad manerium dicti Ma- 
gistri, die videlicet in vigilia Sancti Thome Apostoli, anno predicti Domini Regis nunc 
primo, quos quidem quatuor libras et octo solidos idem Ricardus le Hurlere solvit Gil- 
berto de Holm, tune Vicecomiti Bucks, ad opus Domini Regis, die Mercurii proxima 
post festum Sancti Mathei Apostoli proximo sequens. 

“Tn cujus rei testimonium predicti xxj. juratores isti Inquisitioni sigilla sua appo- 
suerunt.” 


In No. 29, the return for Leicester, we find that Thomas de Berteville 
owes Thomas de Walkyngton, the preceptor of Rotheley*, £10 for 200 
sheep bought of him; and John le Palmer is also his debtor to the amount 
of 12 marks for “‘a certain tithe” at Grimeston, bought of him. 


“No. 29. RetTuRN—LEICESTER. 


“Fnquisitio quot et que debita debebantur Magistro et Fratribus Milicie Templi in 
Anglia, vel alicui eorum, in comitatu Leycestrie, ad festum Natalis Domini, anno regni 
Regis Edwardi primo vel postea, et a quo vel a quibus, et cui et ex qua causa, et a quo 
tempore, et qualiter et quomodo, per breve Domini Regis coram Ricardo de Herthull, 
Vicecomite Leycestrie, facta apud Leycestriam, die Mercurii in crastino Annunciationis 
beate Marie, anno regni ejusdem Domini Regis secundo, et per sacramentum Willelmi 
Touke de Kirkeby, Roberti le Porter de Melton, Ricardi Repyn de Ketilby, Thome le 
Irreys de Barewe, Thome le Eyr de eadem, Rogeri Routhorn de Mounsorel, Ricardi le 
Carpenter de Rotheleye, Roberti Faucons de eadem, Johannis de Norton, Willelmi 
Bayhous de Louseby, Simonis de Jortz, et Adami de Large, juratorum. 

“ Qui dicunt, super sacramentum suum, quod Thomas de Berteville de Loughteburgh 
debebat Fratri Thome de Walkyngton, Preceptori de Rotheley, ad festum Natalis 
Domini anno regni ejusdem Domini Regis primo, decem libras pro ce. bidentibus a 
prefato Preceptore emptis. 

“ Dicunt etiam quod Johannes le Palmere de Grimeston debebat eidem Preceptore, 
ad diem predictum, duodecim marcas pro quadam decima apud Grimeston a prefato 
Preceptore empta. 

“In cujus rei testimonium predicti juratores huic Inquisitioni sigilla sua appo- 
suerunt.” 

Our last return (No. 30) is that for Warwickshire, and it affords our 
only record of what was doubtless a grand and expensive ceremonial in 
its day; one, too, which the Order it would seem could afford to perform 
on credit; for it tells us that John atte Mersch owes to Thomas Totty, the 
preceptor of Baleshale4, the sum of 60s. (at least as many pounds now), 
for the obit of his brother William. 





© See Extent, p. 176. 4 Thid., p. 179. 
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“No. 30. ReEtuURN—WaRWICK. 

“Fnquisitio quot et que debita debebantur Magistro et Fratribus Milicie Templi in 
Anglia, vel alicui eorum, in comitatu Warwici, ad festum Natalis Domini anno regni 
Regis Edwardi primo vel postea, et a quo vel a quibus, et cui et ex causa, et aquo 
tempore, et qualiter et quomodo, per breve Domini Regis, coram Ricardo de Herthull, 
Vicecomite Warwici, facta apud Warwicum die Sabbati proximo ante festum Annun- 
ciationis beate Marie, anno regni ejusdem Domini Regis secundo, et per sacramentum 
Rogeri de Cruddeshale, Thome de Colehull, Willelmi Sprinke, Walteri atte Hull de 
Cokton, Everardi de Hatton, Johannis le Monner de Cokton, Willelmi atte Hull de 
eadem, Ricardi In. (?) de Stodleye, Radulphi Hondekyn de Cokton, Galfridi le Mareschal 
de Shireburne, Henrici Agar de Hampton, et Willelmi H . . pyn de Schireburne, jura- 
torum, 

* Qui dicunt, super sacramentum suum, quod Johannes atte Mersch de Schireburne 
debebat Fratri Thome Totty, Preceptori de Baleshale, ad festum Natalis Domini, anno 
regni ejusdem Domini Regis primo, sex decem solidos pro obitu Willelmi atte Mersch, 
fratris sui. 

“In cujus rei testimonium predicti juratores huic Inquisitioni sigilla sua appo- 
suerunt.” 

These returns, few and imperfect as they are, will be valuable to all who 
conceive that the Templars fell rather by their wealth than by their vices. 
We see them, even on hostile testimony, in a far fairer light than their 
successful rivals exhibit themselves in, in their own Extent. The poverty- 
stricken Hospitallers confess themselves beggars and borrowers, and wasters 
of the property committed to their charge; they cut down the woods, rack 
their tenants, and bribe the judges®; while the Templars lend money even 
to a prince of the blood as well as to meaner men; are evidently forbear- 
ing with their tenants and others indebted to them; let their receivers 
and bailiffs quit their employment in their debt; part with their grain, 
their flax, and their flocks and herds without insisting on prompt payment ; 
and, unlike the Hospitallers, throughout present the appearance of having 
been well to do in the world. 





WORCESTERSHIRE NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITION ON THE DEATH OF 
Great Men. 


A superstition prevails among the 
lower classes of many parts of Worcester- 
shire, that when storms, heavy rains, or 
other elemental strifes, tuke place at the 
death of a great man, the spirit of the 
storm will not be appeased till the moment 
of burial. This superstition gained great 
strength on the occasion of the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral, when, after some 
weeks of heavy rain, and one of the 
highest floods ever known in this country, 
the skies began to clear, and both rain 
and flood abated. The storms which have 
been noticed to take place at the time of 
the death of many great men known to 


our history, may have had something to 
do with the formation of this curious 
notion in the minds of the vulgar. It 
was a common observation hereabout in 
the week before the interment of his 
Grace, “ Oh, the rain won’t give over till 
the Duke is buried.” 


WEATHER SAYINGS. 


A Saturday’s change, and a Sunday’s full, 
Once in seven years is once too soon. 


If the moon changes on a Sunday, there 
will be a flood before the month is out. 

Look at the weathercock on St. Thomas’s 
day, at twelve o’clock, and see which 
way the wind is, and there it will stick 
for the next quarter. 





* Sec the Extent, passim; or the notice of the work in GENT. Maa., June, 1857. 
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MAPS OF LONDON, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
FAITHORNE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazineE for November, 1855, I 
gave a general account of the map of Aggas, in reference to the condition 
of London in the sixteenth century. It was the first document of the kind 
that had come down to us; it formed, therefore, an era in the ichnography 
of the metropolis, presenting us its features at a great epoch in the history 
of our country, when it appeared to make a start towards that material 
progress which has since rendered it so remarkable. At the conclusion of 
the sixteenth century (1593), Norden, a surveyor by profession, and a 
diligent topographer, published a map of London and Westminster, in 
illustration of a general account of Middlesex. It is very neatly executed, 
but on a very small scale, and adds nothing very material to our knowledge, 
beyond that given by Aggas’s map, except in some curious details of West- 
minster, by which the draining-dykes of St. James’s Park and some ancient 
water-courses are laid down. From this period we have no survey of the 
metropolis which can be well called original, until that made by Faithorne, 
nearly a century after that of Aggas. It is to the map of Faithorne I shall 
direct particular attention, but before I do so, must cast a glance over 
those documents which now began for the first time to speak autho- 
ritatively respecting the increase of London and the danger to be expected 
therefrom, a cry that has subsisted to our time. 

Various causes might be assigned to account for the evident increase of 
population, and consequently of buildings, in London in the sixteenth 
century. But the lord mayor and aldermen, in a petition to the queen in 
council, asserted that the increase was caused by the influx of foreigners 
and others from all parts of the kingdom, and predicted the most danger- 
ous consequences if not remedied. Thereby her Majesty, in 1580, issued 
a royal proclamation, wherein it was forbidden to erect any new buildings 
within three miles of the city gates; and only one family was allowed to 
be in one house. This was somewhat sweeping, for the circuit included 
several villages, among others that of Islington, at that time a rural soli- 
tude, famous for dairies and syllabubs, a cockney resort, and a sanatorium 
for the sick citizens. 

The proclamation was powerless, or nearly so; accordingly in the 35th of 
Elizabeth an act of Parliament was passed to enforce the provisions it 
embodied by stricter measures. It confirmed the decrees of the procla- 
mation, that no new building should be erected “ within three miles of the 
city gates,” and also “that no one should divide a house into several 
habitations for divers families.” It forbade the inclosing of the common 
lands and fields by hedge or ditch within the distance above mentioned, 
“to the let or hindraunce of the trayning or mustering of souldiers, or of 
walking for recreation, comfort, and health of her majestie’s people, or the 
laudable exercise of shooting, where there hath been usual exercise of 
shooting, and marks have been there sett.” It made, however, some ex- 
emptions in favour of mariners or shipwrights building by the river side, 
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which is worth noting, as it will be seen hereafter that London extended 
itself much more rapidly by the banks of the Thames than at any other 
points, due no doubt to this exemption, and the loophole it afforded for 
evading the act. The act was to endure for seven years, and to the end 
of the ensuing Parliament. 

That this act failed of its purpose there can be little doubt, for on 
the 22nd of June, 1602, another proclamation was issued, with more 
stringent provisions. It commences in the precise terms employed in 
that of 1580, and speaks of the neglect of former edicts. It directs that 
houses built in defiance of previous acts and proclamations should be pulled 
down, and the timber given to the poor of the parish in which the offence 
was committed. All shops and sheds built in the seven years past are to 
be pulled down, and tenements divided into several habitations are to have 
their inmates turned out, and offenders to be made answerable to the Star 
Chamber. This was one of the last acts of Elizabeth's reign, but her suc- 
cessor, King James, on July 11, the following year, issued a proclamation 
to the same effect. It was a season of infection, and it complains that one 
of the “chiefest occasions of the great plague and mortality”’ was caused 
by ‘‘idle, indigent, and dissolute persons,” and the “ pestering of them 
in small and strait rooms.” 

Like all the others, this appears to have been ineffectual, for only four 
years afterwards, on Oct. 12, 1607, another appeared, declaring emphatically 
that unless by special license ‘‘there shalbe no more new buildings in or 
neere the sayde city of London.” It is remarkable, however, that “ two 
miles of the citie gates” is the limit specified, which is one mile less than 
in previous edicts ; the other provisions are much the same as those which 
formerly appeared. Of the value of this authoritative declaration the 
succeeding year shews in another proclamation, dated July 25, 1608, com- 
plaining of the evasions through the “ neglect of officers and justices,” and 
the ‘‘ covetous desire of gain.” Seven years now pass over before we hear 
any more attempts by authority to arrest the inevitable law of progress. 
But in 1615 a proclamation, dated July 16, appeared, which in its com- 
position is remarkable, and was doubtless by the hand of James himself. 
It says, ‘‘ Our citie of London is become the greatest, or next the greatest 
citie of the Christian world, it is more than time that there be an utter 
cessation of further new buildings;” “ this,” it says, “shalbe the furthest 
and utmost period and end of them.’ It commends the recent paving of 
Smithfield, bringing the new stream into the west part of the city and 
suburbs, the pesthouse, Sutton’s hospital, Britane’s Burse, the re-edyfying 
of Algate, Hicks’ Hall, &c., but it speaks in great determination of putting 
a stop to further increase, and no one is to expect licenses again. Exactly 
fifteen years now pass away in silence, when we find Charles I., on July 16, 
1630, issuing a proclamation to the same intent as those that went before 
it. His troubled reign does not give us another on the subject; and with 
this I shall at present close the account of proclamations, although even 
under the protectorate they did not cease to endeavour to repress, by the 
same vain and ineffectual efforts, that which depends on laws far higher 
than the edicts of princes. But I must now proceed to consider the map 
of Faithorne, published or dated 1658, just two centuries ago, and within 
two years, a century after Aggas’s map of 1560. 

Faithorne is well known as an engraver of merit in the seventeenth 
century. His productions are sought for by collectors, but his map of 
London is so rare, that until lately but one copy was known to be extant, 
Gent. Maa. Vou.-CCV. 3c 
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and that in the imperial library at Paris. Pepys, who was a great London 
collector, and often speaks of Faithorne, singularly enough never speaks of 
the map, nor is it found in his collections at Cambridge. To what are we 
to attribute this singular rarity? Various hypotheses present themselves. 
Faithorne was a royalist, was taken prisoner at the sacking of Basing-house, 
and became an exile. On his return times were troubled, and the very 
year of the publication of his map peculiarly so, by the death of the Pro- 
tector. A few years later occurred that terrible calamity, the great fire, 
in which might have perished not only the plates, but nearly all the 
existing copies of the map. We must look to this circumstance to account 
for a fact so remarkable as the utter disappearance of this work. 

It must be, therefore, a fact of great interest to all London collectors, 
and to all indeed who interest themselves in the history of the metropolis, 
that the map of Faithorne should have at length been republished, a fac- 
simile having been made from a copy that a year or two since found its 
way into the hands‘of Messrs. Evans, printsellers, by whom it is again given 
to the world. Of the facsimile it is needless to say more than that it is 
extremely faithful and well executed, the best merit of such a work. 

The map is of large size, measuring 5ft. llin. by 2ft. llin., and is com- 
posed of four separate sheets. The title, which is wanting in Messrs. Evans’s 
copy, is supplied from that in the Bibliothéque Impériale; it runs thus: 
* An exact delineation of the cities of London and Westminster, and the 
suburbs thereof ; together w® y¢ Burrough of Southwark, and all y® through- 
fares, highwaies, streetes, lanes, and common allies w* in y¢ same. Com- 
posed by a scale, and ichnographically described by Richard Newcourt, of 
Somerton, in the countie of Somerett, gentleman.—W. Faithorne, sculpsit.” 

Of Richard Newcourt, the author of this survey, nothing is known, 
unless he be the same person as the writer of the Repertorium Ecclesias- 
ticum, ¥e., which Chalmers in his “ Biographical Dictionary” has with great 
plausibility suggested. He died at a very advanced age in 1716, and 
there is nothing to render it improbable. 

Like Aggas’s, this also is a view map, and in some sort a representation 
of the metropolis. It appears, however, to be more conventional. The 
churches are for the most part represented by a square tower, and in the 
public buildings generally, though some are more accurate than others, a 
careful examination clearly proves that less attention has been paid to 
this matter than in the earlier survey. ‘This can easily be tested by a 
reference to Hollar’s Views, and other authorities. 

The principal interest in the map is its historical value on the increase 
of the metropolis during a century of most momentous events in our social 
and political system. I have pointed out the several proclamations, com- 
mencing in 1580, twenty years after Aggas’s survey, to suppress further 
buildings in the metropolis. Poor old Stow is quite melancholy, and occa- 
sionally irate at the encroachments on the common lands, by which the 
“ancient citizens” are deprived of their means of recreation; he and the 
proclamations tell the same tale. Let us see how London increased 
during the century which lapsed between Aggas’s survey and the map of 
Faithorne, in spite of acts of Parliament and royal edicts. 

Covent-garden has ceased to deserve its name, for its limits are circum- 
scribed, as we now have the area so-called. From the Strand upwards 
the whole space is occupied by streets as far as Long-acre on the north, 
Drury-lane on the east, and St. Martin’s-lane on the west, all fields in 
Aggas’s survey. Drury-lane, then a road across fields from the Strand to 
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Holborn, with only a few buildings at its junction with the latter, now 
appears a compact mass of buildings, as well as the whole space between it 
and Holborn, formerly known as Hiket’s Fields, of which the present 
square called Lincoln’s-Inn-fields is a relic. Holborn is now a continuous 
street to Tottenham-court-road, at the corner of which are a few tene- 
ments, the commencement of Oxford-street. St. Giles’s Fields, south of 
the hospital church and precincts, mark the site of the districts now 
known under the name of Seven Dials and St. Giles’s of squalid renown. 
St. Martin’s-lane is the most western boundary of this part of London, 
the few houses beyond it are detached dwellings. At the junction, how- 
ever, of the Haymarket and Piccadilly, are a number of scattered houses 
pursuing the line of Windmill-street to Oxford-street. On the western 
side stands the windmill from which it derives its name. These dwellings 
were doubtless of a mean character, and there are a few old houses still 
remaining which may date as far back as this map. Hence, westward 
all are fields, and Marylebone-street, which now branches off from 
Coventry-street, is but a relic of the country lane which connected London 
with the then distant village of that name. 

Pall-Mall exhibits a few houses on the site of the present opera-house. 
On the left is the wall of the park, on the right a double row of trees, 
where the game of Pall-mall was played, which has left its name in the 
present street. The avenue terminates at Berkshire-house, immediately 
opposite St. James’s Palace, with extensive enclosures reaching half-way to 
Piccadilly. A little further west the map terminates with Buckingham- 
house and the stream of Tybourn-brook running across the fields, now 
Green Park. The park of St. James remains much in the same state as 
before, and is in fact nothing more than a large field intersected by drain- 
ing ditches. Next to Buckingham house is Tart-hall, with large gardens 
in the rear, and a number of detached dwellings along the side of the park 
towards the abbey. A few houses with gardens placed beyond the water- 
course of College-street, the outlet of Tybourn-brook bounded on one side 
by “‘ Zuttle fields,” and we are at the extremity of London on this point, 
and all the buildings beyond that water-course are an addition since the 
map of Aggas. 

Let us now return to Holborn until we reach Gray’s-Inn-lane. From 
the latter street to Fleet-brook the greatest change has taken place during 
the century. The Hatton estate of Ely-house has been partly converted 
into streets, and it may here be stated that the heirs of this property were 
frequently fined for violating the Act of Parliament and the royal edict 
against new buildings. Proceeding further, although Clerkenwell is still 
the extremity of London, yet streets have closed up about it in a remark- 
able manner, and the space between Fleet-brook and Smithfield is, near 
Holborn-bridge, a densely packed mass, since so notorious for crime and 
squalor. ‘Turnmill-street on one side has gardens at the back of its houses 
leading down to the Fleet, which stream the map shews to be fenced in on 
both sides with palings. Between Clerkenwell and the precincts of the 
Charterhouse there is the closely built St. John-street, which, however, 
goes no further than the limits of the Sutton'charity, now known by a 
narrow street called Wilderness-row, named of the plantation which here 
terminated the Carthusian property. Passing through this thoroughfare 
to Goswell-street, and continuing eastwards by Old-street-road, we peram- 
bulate the northern boundary of the metropolis as represented by new 
streets, Old-street is built on, on both sides, as far as Bunhill-fields, and 
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from hence to the city walls are a mass of closely-built streets, the whole, 
with trifling exceptions, the additions made within the century. Wander- 
ing among these narrow avenues will yet be found many houses belonging 
to the early half of the seventeenth century, but they are rapidly disappear- 
ing; within this district lived Milton and Prince Rupert, and their dwell- 
ings have only passed away in the past generation. 

Finsbury-fields are as yet nearly intact, so that with Moorfields, now 
planted with rows of trees, the citizens could still walk on grassy turf to 
their country lodgings at Islington. There are, however, some enclosures; 
the windmills which Stow mentions, and Aggas indicates, are still there, and 
increased in number, and just beyond them an enclosure with a house in 
the middle, apparently a bleaching establishment. ‘There are now no new 
streets or additional buildings of any importance until we reach Bishops- 
gate-street, and its continuation; but the land generally south of the Old- 
street-road is divided into gardens, and a closely-built street stretches to 
Shoreditch church. Here London terminates, shewing no increase, except 
perhaps the closer packing together of the houses. 

Eastward of this thoroughfare there are the first indications of the ab- 
sorption of the Spital-fields. Close to Spital-square, the site of the hospital 
of St. Mary, which has named the district, a large enclosure is made for 
an ‘artillery yard,” or place of exercise for the trained bands. From 
hence is a closely-built avenue into Whitechapel, now known as Petticoat- 
lane. In the space inclosed by this street and Houndsditch, now also 
thickly built, even close up to the old city walls, are spacious gardens and 
some large mansions; one of the latter was but a few years ago standing, 
with a spacious courtyard in front, and the interior shewing many signs of 
elaborate decoration, but so completely was it hidden and cut off from the 
very busy world about it, that no passer by would have suspected its 
existence. Still further east there is the avenue called Brick-lane, with a 
row of houses in the middle and fields all around them. A street connects 
it with Petticoat-lane, and some bleaching grounds and other enclosures, 
chiefly gardens, fill up the intermediate space, which since has become one 
of the densest of London neighbourhoods. 

Houses on both sides the road to the Eastern Counties are continued con- 
siderably beyond Whitechapel Church, encroaching upon Mile-end-green, 
which Stow set down as one of the walks for “ancient citizens,” and 
where exercise with the bow had long been practised. Justice Shallow 
gives us his recollections of it. A windmill, just beyond the houses on the 
south side, whose site must have been not far off the present London 
hospital, marks the boundary of the metropolis extension. Stepney is a 
village quite by itself, and Ratcliff a hamlet still detached. The Minories 
has closed up quite to the old walls, and is a compact street; nearer to the 
water side, houses have been built round about St. Katharine’s hospital, and 
Wapping has extended itself in tortuous lanes, since removed by exca- 
vations for the Docks. A long street by the river side has reached to 
Limehouse Creek ; the tower for making lime is shewn on the map, which 
has given its name to the district. 

On the south side of the Thames the metropolis progressed very slowly 
in comparison ; and it was not until the present century that its dimensions 
have so enormously expanded. ‘This is easily accounted for. A large 
portion of it is beneath high water mark, and it represented in the six- 
eenth and seventeenth centuries a large tract of swampy meadows inter- 
sected by ditches and many natural water-courses, which, strange to say, 
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have been kept uncovered even up to the last few years, although used as 
sewers by the inhabitants, and filthy to the last degree. The extension 
has, considering the circumstances, nevertheless been very considerable. 
Not only has the neighbourhood of the bridge become very densely 
packed, but the water side, which terminates exactly opposite the tower in 
Aggas’s map, now extends itself away beyond Rotherhithe church. In 
general, the dwellings are very thickly crowded together as far as Horsley- 
down. The map indicates a large space as ‘“‘ Horsydown,” with an avenue 
of trees upon it, a place for grazing horses, which has thus given it its 
denomination. Adjoining it is an “artillery yard,” which has left its name 
in Artillery-street. From this point eastward the houses chiefly occupy 
the water side and are built on the river wall. 

Bermondsey-street terminates in the remains of the abbey, which is 
surrounded by gardens. The street now called Long-lane, leading from it 
to St. George’s church in the borough, is as yet merely a country lane, and 
Kent-street, though well built for a considerable length, has spacious 
gardens behind its houses and fields all around. From St. George’s 
church the road southwards is built on both sides to St. George’s Fields, 
where is a windmill, doubtless the identical one that, according to Justice 
Shallow, he and Falstaff once lay all night. (2 Hen. 1V., act 3, sc, 2.) 
Bank-side has stretched itself towards Lambeth; the houses, however, end 
nearly at the site of Waterloo-bridge by a windmill on the water side. This 
was the condition of London just two hundred years ago. 

In examining carefully the execution of the map, one must come to the 
conclusion that in accuracy of detail it falls very short of that of Aggas. 
Very much more is mere convention in the map of Faithorne than in the 
previous survey; and some obvious inaccuracies, such as placing a row 
of houses outside the tower ditch, completely encircling the fortress, and 
faulty delineation of many public buildings, might favour the supposition 
that it was executed while he was in exile. 

As an interesting document connected with the past history of the 
metropolis, the republication is a most valuable addition to our local 
history, and cannot be too highly prized. I, G. Wauzer. 


BASQUE POPULAR POETRY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Every one has read, in a in question. I published the result of my 


book entitled “The Bible in Spains,” &e., 
by that entertaining writer George Borrow, 
the following passage: —“It will, per- 
haps, here be asked whether the Basques do 
not possess popular poetry like most other 
nations, however small and inconsiderable. 
They have certainly no lack of songs, 
ballads, and stanzas, but of a character by 
no means entitled to the appellation of 
poetry,” &. Finding that judgment ra- 
ther severe, I have attempted, during 
these last few years, to vindicate the poeti- 
cal genius of the Basques, so boldly called 





* London: John Murray, 1818, 8vo., vol. ii. 
ch. xix. p. 393. 


researches in a volume which was kindly 
received in this country, as well as in the 
Pyrenees»; but having since revisited 
these mountains, I have made a new har- 
vest, which I hope I shall be able to pre- 
sent soon to the public. In the meanwhile 
allow me to offer you one of those reliques 
of ancient popular poetry, which can match 
with the Altabiscarraco Cantua‘, now uni- 
versally acknowledged as a gem of that 
kind :— 





» Le Pays Basque, sa Population, sa Langue, sa 
Littérature et sa Musique. (London and Edin- 
burgh: Williams and Norgate, 1857. 1 vol. 8vo.) 

¢ See Le Pays Basque, etc., pp. 233-238. 
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ABARCAREN CANTUA. 
(BASA NAFARTARRA.) 


** Belzuncee Abarcari, 
Erregue handiari, 
Agur eta berri: 
Galde du Irunarrac 
Eguiteaz lasterrac, 
Han baitu Moroa 
Beharrez khoroa. 


**—Abarcac Belzunceri, 
Guduco lehoinari, 
Esker eta berri: 

Ez-t’ ekhia mendietan 
Higaranen bietan 
Non ez-ten Moroa 
Izaten ehoa, 


“ Erregue berebala 
Escaldun bil dabila, 
Erraiten dicla : 

* Etsaya da oldartu, 
Trunan nahi sarthu: 
Ez-ta egoteric, 

Hel oro utciric.’ 


** Elhurra da Belaten, 
Bideric ez ikhousten, 
Lanhoec ematen ; 
Arranoac ikharez, 
Oro egoten hotzez. 
Abarca ez beldur, 
Ez lagunac uzkur. 


“ Moroec ustez nihor 
Etzeitekien ethor, 
Fguin zuten leihor. 
Oni’ aseric janhariz, 
Beroturic edariz, 
Argaz alde huntan 
Oro zauden lotan. 


** Goiz aldia zelaric, 
Nihon gabe horiric, 
Ez argui, ez kheric, 
Escalduna da sortzen, 
Sarraskiz abiatzen. 


Moro harritua 
Egon hondatua. 


** Zembat dire agueri 
Emanac ihesari, 
Urian igueri? 
Mendico aldapetan 
Erreka bazterretan 
Othe da batere? 
—Ez itzalic ere.”’ 


Now to which battle does the foregoing 
song refer? Who is the Abarca men- 
tioned in it? Surely Don Sancho II., king 
of Navarre, who lived at the beginning 
of the tenth century, and who gained two 
victories over the Moors: the first in 907, 
near Pamplona, which they were besieg- 
ing; the second at Junquera, where there is 





4 A mountain peak overhanging the valley of 
Ulzama, in the merindad of Pamplona, on the 
way going from Almandoz to Lanz. 

e A river of Navarre, rising in the valley of 
Baztan. Pamplona lies on its right bank. Ac- 
cording to Traggia, this river was in old times 
called Arago, and in Basque, with the article put 
at the end, Aragoa, which in course of time be- 
came by contraction Arga. St. Eulogius, in his 
letter to Wilesind, bishop of Pamplona, calls it 
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ABARCA’S SONG. 
(LOW NAVARRESE DIALECT.) 


Belsunce (brings) to Abarca, 
The great king, 

Salutation and tidings : 

The Pampelonese begs 

(You) to come quickly, 
Because the Moor has arrived 
Who would seize the crown. 


—Abarca (returns) to Belzunce, 
The lion of the battles, 

Thanks and tidings : 

The sun upon the mountains 
Shall not set twice 

Before the Moor shall be 
Exterminated. 


The king thereupon 

Goes to collect the Basques, 
Telling them : 

‘The enemy has become bold, 
He would enter Pamplona : 
There is no time to lose, 
Leave all and come.’ 


The snow is on Velate4, 

They can discover no road, 

All is covered in mist ; 

The eagles are shivering, 

All is detained by the cold. 
Abarca is not frightened, 

His companions do not draw back. 


The Moors thinking that none 
Could approach them, 
Pitched their camp. 

Well fed with meats 

And warmed with beverages, 
On this side of the Argae 
They were asleep. 


Towards the break of the day, 

Ere the dawn had lighted the horizon, 

Where was nowhere seen either light or 
smoke, 

Then the Basque springs forth, 

And rushes onwards with noise. 

The Moor frightened 

Remains there overwhelmed. 


How many did there appear 
Saving themselves by flight, 

Or swimming across the waters? 
On the slopes of the mountain 
Or on the banks of the rivulet 
Was there any one? 

—No! not a shadow! 


a spot called in Basque larrana Mauru, 
which means “ field of the Moors '.” Then, 
can one believe that the song is contem- 
poraneous with the event? It would be 
rash to affirm it. On the other side, the 
abbé Inchauspe, to whom I am indebted 
for that piece of poetry, and who is, with 
H. H. Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, 





Arago, a name borne by two other rivers in the 
same country. (Diccionario geogrdfico-histérico 
de Espana, por la real Academia de la Historia, 
— i, tomo i. p. 98, coly 2, _ Madrid, 1802. 
to.) 

f Joseph de Moret, Annales del Reyno de Na- 
varra, lib. viii. cap. i. § 2; cap. iv. 34; vol. i. 

4 ir 375—383. (En Pamplona, 1766, 
olio. ‘ 
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the most competent judge in such mat- 
ters*, does not hesitate to pronounce it 
genuine. In the face of such an authority, 
I cannot but say that it is old; but I 
would not undertake to say that it was 
not composed with a view of testifying to 
the antiquity of the Belsunce family, al- 
though they had no occasion for it *. 
Having shewn what the Basque trumpet 
could do, I will put it aside, and take the 
rural pipe which succeeded to it. Listen 
to the shepherd’s song: perhaps you will 


MAITENENA. 
(ZUBERCTABRA.) 


** Celuco izarren bidia 
Nic banaki, 
Chuchen nichan ene maitia 
Niro khausi. 
Houra gabe enaite ni 
Heben bici. 


** Haritz gazte bat en’ aihotzac 
Trencaturic, 
Halahala ene bihotzac 
Colpaturic 
Herroac oro dutu hilic, 
Eiharturic. 


** Ahal balitz, ene beguia 
Cerraturic, 
Izan ene maitiarena 
Arguituric, 
Ezar nezake odol guzia 
Ichouriric. 


** Zeren beitzen lili ororen 
Ederrena, 
Bai eta ere bihotzaren 
Maitenena. 
Haren dateke ene azken 
Hasperena, 


Bordeaux, Sept. 21, 1858. 
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agree with me that its notes, although 
translated into a foreign language and 
deprived of the advantage of measure and 
rhyme, are not inferior to those which we 
are accustomed to admire. I have al- 
ready published the Maitenena in the 
part of my book which I may term the 
minstrelsy of the Basque border! ; I give it 
now from a transcript which the abbé 
Inchauspe took from recitation, in his 
native country, the fine valley of Soule, 
where it is popular :— 


THE MOST LOVEDOFTHE WELL-BELOVED. 
(SOULETIN DIALECT.) 


If but the road to the stars of heaven 
I did but know, 

Straight thither would I go to find 
My beloved one. 

Without her can I no longer myself 
Live here. 


Like as a young oak which my axe 
as struck, 
So my heart 
Wounded 
Has all its roots dead, 
Withered. 


If it could be that, by my eyes 
Being closed to the light, 

Those of my well beloved 
Could again receive light, 

I would willingly my life’s blood 
Pour out. 


For as she was of all flowers 
The most lovely, 

So was she of all heart-loved 
The most loved. 

For her shall be my last 
Breath. 


Iam, &., FRANCISQUE-MICHEL. 


NOTES ON THE BARBERINI INSCRIPTION AT ROME, ON THE 
CONQUEST OF BRITAIN BY CLAUDIUS CASAR. 


Mr. UrBan,—The two triumphs which 
it seems pretty certain Claudius held for 
double victories in our island,—the first 
A.D. 44, for his own simulated subjuga- 
tion, the second seven years later, A.D. 
51, when, after so many years of glorious 
resistance, the undaunted hero Caractagus 
was brought prisoner to Rome, — have 
much confused all who have attempted to 
fix an exact date to this important stone, 
and to restore the missing words, without 
attending to this twofold celebration; re- 
ferring, in fact, coins to the one which 
can only belong to the other. It was this 





& This very year this learned clergyman has 
published Le Verde Basque, 1 vol. 4to., on 
which the Institute of Fiunce has bestowed a 
prize of philology. 

® We find a knight of this name as far back as 
the thirteenth century. See Histoire de la 
Guerre de Navarre, &c., by Guillaume Anelier, 
Paris edition, p. 472. 


which led the Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Mr. Akerman, to question, at 
the meeting of the Numismatic Society, 
March 11th, 1857, in a letter published 
in the “Literary Gazette” of that year, 
p. 241, the reading which Mr. John Hogg 
gave of it, and his own personal observa- 
tion of the stone, in a long memoir to the 
Royal Society of Literature, vol. iii. pt. 1, 
pp. 245—285. The late Mr. Cullemore 
endeavoured to correct Mr. Akerman’s 
mistake by referring the coin, on which 
Mr. Akerman relied for a differing date, 
not to any victory in Britain, but solely 
to an extension of the boundaries of the 
eternal city by enlarging the Pomerium. 
That this must have been so, the coin itself, 
which has on the reverse a triumphal 





i See p. 284. 
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arch, with the inscription DE BRITANNIS, 
evidently proves; when we refer to a pas- 
sage in Plutarch’s “Life of Romulus,” 
in which he says no person had the right 
to extend the Pomerium, unless he had 
taken away some part of an enemy’s coun- 
try in war, and consequently, by extending 
the bounds of the empire, had gained also 
the privilege of extending those of the 
city. It seems, therefore, highly probable 
that the above legend on the coin was 
placed as a warrant, or voucher of right, 
to enlarge the city bounds by his conquest 
of Britain. If we are to trust Aulus Gel- 
lius, (lib. xiii. c. 14,) it was the Aventine 
hill which Claudius thus brought within 
the city, which superstition regarded as 
holy, and tradition venerated as devoted 
to Remus, who had here holden his augu- 
ries in opposition to his more fortunate 
brother. 

It is more difficult to fix the exact date 
of the stone, whether to the first or second 
triumph; of which it may be here in- 
cidentally mentioned, that of the first we 
have very full particulars in Suetonius 
(Claud. 17). It seems the senate had de- 
creed the Emperor simply triumphal deco- 
rations, which he thought somewhat be- 
neath the imperial dignity,—-for this mean- 
ing only can be attributed to the words, 
“leviorem majestati principali titulum ar- 
bitraretur,’ and he determined, therefore, 
to deserve the actual triumph: and to this 
point of imperial etiquette we may, upon 
the authority of this historian, attribute 
the subjugation of our island under the Ro- 
man dominion: “potissimum Britanniam 
elegit neque tentatum ulli post Divum Ju- 
lium es tum tumultuantem ob non redditos 
transfugus.” Claudius therefore embarked 
at Ostia, but a strong wind and nearly 
a double shipwreck, disgusted him with a 
sea voyage; he landed therefore at Mar- 
seilles, and took the land journey to Ges- 
soriacum, (Boulogne.) The result is, “ac 
sine ullo prelio aut sanguine intra paucis- 
simos dies parte insule in deditionem 
recepto, sexto, quam profectus erat, mense 
Romam rediit, triumphavitque maximo 
apparatu.” 

Of the second triurph we have no ac- 
count in either Suetonius or Dio Cassius, 
but we may have lost it in the missing 
ninth and tenth bocks of his Annals, which, 
as treating of these periods of British 
annals, is of incalculable detriment to our 
early history; unless we admit the appa- 
rent doubt of this writer. Annals xii. 36, 
and Histor. iii. 45, may be admitted to 
record it: “capto per dolium rege Carac- 
tago, instruxisse triumphum Claudii Cx- 
saris videbatur.” 

If any affirmative proof may be allowed 
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from the recorded facts, we should adduce 
the dragging to Rome our brave Carac- 
tagus and his family, to be exhibited in 
chains at the victor’s chariot, when the 
triumphal pomp passed through the streets, 
and the crowd of exulting and barbarous 
citizens to the Capitol: the merit of a seven 
years’ conquest, and Claudius’ own love of 
spectacle, evinced in his earlier triumph, 
may readily be supposed to have urged 
such ceremony on this more important 
occasion. 

To ascertain, however, the exact date of 
the stone, and to weigh the various restora- 
tions that have been proposed, it will be 
best to consult the stone itself; and the 
latest as well as the most correct repre- 
sentation is given by Mr. Fairholt, in 
Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, 
vol. v. p. 2, where we have an engraving 
of the stone ; the excellence of Mr. Fairholt 
as a draughtsman, and the importance he 
evidently and justly attributes to the stone, 
and a correct restoration, for so essential a 
fact in British history, vouch for his ac- 
curacy in both. Mr. Fairholt describes it 
as follows :— 


“Tt was found in 1461, near the Sciarra Palace, 
in the Corso, where the arch is supposed to have 
stood. The inscription is deeply cutin the marble 
for the reception of bronze letters, and the holes 
by which they were fastened can be detected in 
the hollows of each letter. Only one half of the 
inscription is ancient (the first half of each line 
throughout), and that is again cut horizontally 
(? vertically) through the inscription, so that it 
(the ancient part) is really two long slabs con- 
joined ; the remainder isa conjectural restoration 
formed in stucco.” 


We must suppose the conjectural part 
follows the ancient portion by having the 
letters impressed deeply into the stucco ; 
as Mr. Fairholt says,— 

‘‘ That from the absence of a drawing it does 
not seem to have been clear to the commentators 
‘whether the first or second half of the stone is 
original, or whether the original portion is not 
lost and the whole recut.” 


This latter opinion was entertained by Mr. 
Hogg, in his paper already mentioned in 
the Trans. Roy. Lit. Society, and seems 
still to be so, for in a letter in answer to 
Mr. Beale Post, in the “ Literary Ga- 
zette,” Aug. 14, 1858, his words are, 
speaking of Orelli’s copy :— 

“In it the true Barberini inscription is accu- 
rately given, and which he, I believe (for 1 have 
not his work at hand), says he had seen in the 
Barberini Collection at Rome.” 


Evidently by his italics separating a true 
inscription from the one he had discovered 
walled into an inclosure of the Barberini 
gardens upon the supposed authority of 
Orelli. But in this Mr. Hogg deceives 
himself. Orelli published his learned col- 
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lection of Inseriptiones Latine Selecte in 
1828, and it would be astonishing if at so 
recent a date the original of such an im- 
portant inscription should exist in Rome, 
and in the Barberini collection, which has 
long since been distributed throughout 
Europe, and should only have been seen 
by the learned Swiss author. What Orelli 
says after giving the inscription as restored 
by Fabretti, No. 714 (vol. i. p. 176), and 
at variance with all other readings, is— 


“ Rome. Que minoribus literis excusa vides 
supplementa sunt Fabretti (pp. 728, 446), non 
omni reprehensione libera.’’ 


And the drawing made by Mr. Fairholt 
must destroy any doubt as to the antiquity 
of his first two slabs ; for an objection made 
by Mr. Hogg in his longer Essay, that the 
fractures of the stone are too straight and 
regular, as seen in Mr. Fairholt’s drawing, 
may be fully met by the supposition that 
when inserted in the triumphal arch it 
was originally composed of three separate 
vertical pieces; on which supposition the 
loss of the third would the more readily 
suggest itself. 

Admitting, therefore, the genuineness 
of the first two portions, it must follow, 
according to Mr. Fairholt’s correct ex- 
pression, “that it really is a closely-packed 
square inscription ;” and therefore that 
all suggestions and restorations that do 
not conform to this figure must be errone- 
ous. On the same supposition no doubt 
can exist as to the consular date V. on the 
first two slabs, and the pronomen Jmp. 
following, which must be supplied in ac- 
cordance. 

Those inscriptions which we must there- 
fore reject for the verbosity of their re- 
storation are the entire series adduced by 
Mr. Hogg, and that last attempted by 
Mr. Beale Post, and Fabretti’s as given by 
Orelli, No. 715, cannot be admitted for 
the same reason. After all, the restoration 
exhibited in the first attempt, as drawn 
by Mr. Fairholt, seems the least likely to 
objection. Mr. Hogg thinks Donati’s 
editor and Mr. Sig. Ganges de Gozzi, from 
whom Nardini took it, followed out the 
original and treated it as a square, which 
yet the number of words in some of his 
lines does not allow. Mr. Hogg conjec- 
tures this restoration was made by Leo- 
nardo Augustini, who in the beginning of 
the last century had the planning of the 
Barberini grounds. 

We assume, therefore, the reading this 
Italian has given to be the most probable ; 
it will be only necessary to prove his dates. 
A passage from Mr. Hogg’s first treatise 
(Roy. Soc. Lit. Trans., vol. iii. p. 266) 
gives some such general information on 
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the Roman mode of dating, that we shall 
transcribe it, particularly a note of Ru- 
marus to a passage of Dion Cassius :— 


“Anno tribunitia Potestatis Imreratorum 

numerantur non a calendis Januariis neque a 
quarto ante ideis Decembres quominus suum 
tribuni plebes inire solebant sed a die quo sus- 
ceperunt imperium vel tribunitia potestate sunt 
potiti.” 
He continues : secondly, as to the year in 
which Claudius entered upon his fifth con- 
sulship ; and he considers consul destgnatus 
equal to consul electus ; and at p. 627 he 
quotes an inscription (Gruter, 300, fig. 1), 
to prove what he strongly insists on, that 
Trib. Pot. 1x. and Cos. v. can never stand 
together, for here the year of Rome is also 
given :— 


Ti. CLAVDIO CAESARE.AVG.GERMAN.V. 
Ser. CORNELIO ORFITO COS . 
P.R.C.ANN.DCCCOIII. 


Now after Jan. 24, the day of Claudius’ 
accession, of the year post Romam conditam 
804, a.D. 51, Claudius was Consul v. com- 
plete, and would there have entered upon 
Trib. Pot. xt. 

As to the date by the Imperator title, 
Mr. Hogg thinks this is very indefinite :— 


‘* The title, cognomen, or surname of Impera- 
tor was conferred upon a victorious general, 
though in the time of the Empire principally upon 
the Emperor alone. Dion Cassius tells us that 
Claudius was surnamed Emperor sereral t:mes 
during the war in Britain, but that it was con- 
trary to the custom of his country, which did not 
permit the taking of that title more than once in 
the same war. (Lib. ix. c. 21.) A reference to the 
Commentary on the Second Book of the Fastt 
Aq. Onofrio Panvinio will shew tnat Claudius 
assumed the title of Imperator five times: imp. 
XVII.—xx1. in a.p. 50; and this assumption was 
in consequence of the success of his army under 
Ostorins in Britain. But it must be confessed 
that the forms Imp. xxii. and Imp. xxiv. are of 
much less importance to Chronology than the 
two preceding, those relating to Trib. potest. and 
Coss., and are by no means to be relied on with 
the same degree of certainty, yet they neverthe- 
less afford some proof of the year of the empire 
in which any great war may have been sus- 
tained.” 


The best synchronical statement of the 
differing modes is furnished by Clinton’s 
industry in his Fasti Romani, and we 
extract the portions of the three years 
principally interesting on this qu:stion, 
which would strongly corroborate Mr. 
Hogg’s Imp. Potest. x1. :— 


*a.n, 43 (796). Ti. Claud. Cesar Aug. III., L. 
Vitellius II. (Dio 60, 17, 21.) Claudii 3, from 
viii. Kal. Feb. Trib. potest. 3. Expedition into 
Britain. Claudian passed over himself in his 
third consulship (Dio 60, 19). 

* Coins upud Eckhel., tom. vi. p. 240, 1. Ti. 
Claud. Cresar Aug. p.m. tr. p. iii.; Imp. v. 
pace Augusta. 

“a.p. 44, (797). Claudii 4 from viii. Kal. Feb. 
Trib. pot. 4. Return of Claudius. Coins in 
Eckel vi. p. 240,1. Tib. Claud. Cesar Aug. 
p. m. Tr, p. iiii, imper. recept. 


3D 
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*a.p. 45 (798), Claudius 5 from viii. Kal. Feb. 

Trib. pot. 5. Lapis ad Caleem Suet. No. 2. 

“Ti, Claudius Drusi f. Caesar Augustus Ger- 

manicus pontifex maximus tribunicie potest v. 

Imp. x. pp. Coss. des iiii- arcus ductus aque 

virginis disturbatur per C. Ceesarem a funda- 

mentis novos fecit ac restituit. Ibid, No. 3; 

Gruter, p. 238 (1); Claudio Ces. August. Germ. 

pont. max. Trib. pot. v.; Imp. x. pp. Cos. des 

liii. ; Optatus Reburri, &c.” 

The difference of a year betwixt Imp. x. 
of both these inscriptions and that of Mr. 
Hogg’s opinion, Imp. XI., may possibly 
arise from the differing period at which 
the count began. But to bear out to the 
full his idea of the great uncertainty of 
the imperatorial date, we will adduce an- 
other inscription, copied from R. Keuch- 
ner’s Notes to Frontinus de Aquaductis 
(Exit. Amst. 1661) :— 


TI. CLUDIUS DRUSI F. AUGUSTUS GER- 
MANICUS PONTIF MAXIM TRIBUNITIA Po- 
TESTATE XII. COS. V. IMPERATOR XXVII. 
PATERPATRIZ HQUUS CLAUDIUM EX FON- 
TIBUS QUI VOCABANTUR CERULEUS ET 
CURTIUS A MILLARIO XXXV ITEM ANIE- 
NEM NOVUM A MILLARIO LXII, SUA IM- 
PENSA IN URBEM PERDUCENDUS CURAVIT. 


Here we have a variation both of tribu- 
nitial and imperatorial date to the fifth 
consulship, which it is difficult to reconcile, 
unless by the supposition of some unde- 
fined period for the commencement of 
count in both. Upon the whole we incline 
to the preponderance of evidence in the two 
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inscriptions cited by Clinton, and should 
supply upon the Barberini stone the date 
Imp. XI. in preference to XVI. in Mr. Fair- 
holt’s drawing. 

The stones, however, distinctly contra- 
dict the passage of Suetonius, which as- 
serts (Claudius 12), “ At in semet augendo 
purcus atque civilis prenomine imperatoris 
abstinuit ;” which is partially corrected by 
a passage from Dion (60.3): ‘7a yngiodevta 
of eb0bs mdvra mAhv Tis TOD WaTpoOs émwyu- 
juas, Sefaro,” and is the more astonishing 
as Suetonius, from the almost exact con- 
formity of his expression (¢. 17), “ae sine 
ulto prelio aut sanguine ultra paucissi- 
mos dies parte insule inditionens recepta,” 
with the “sine ulta jactura” of the stone, 
that it was in his remembrance at the 
time he penned the passage. As Mr. 
Hogg truly says: “The count of impera- 
torial titles seems to have depended upon 
some minute difference, or point of method, 
betwixt official and popular observance, 
which we have now no means of ascer- 
taining.” 

The result seems to be that we must 
date the official Roman calculation of 
Claudius’ personal conquest of Britain in 
his fifth consulate, which upon Clinton’s 
authority we must synchronise with .D. 
45 and the year of Rome 798, from the 
24th of January. W. Bett, Pain. Dr. 


31, Burton-street, Burton-crescent, 
1st September, 1858. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 
CAMBRIAN ARCH AMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE twelfth annual meeting took place 
at Rhyl, on the coast of Flintshire, one of 
the most fashionable watering-places in 
Wales, and conveniently situated on the 
Holyhead railroal, at the embouchure 
of the Vale of Clwyd. The spot was well 
chosen for Flintshire,—it being the turn of 
this county in the cycle fixed by the Asso- 
ciation for its pe: iodical visits—because the 
neighbourhood is rich in castles, earth- 
works, libraries, and other objects neces- 
sary to sustain the interest of an archeolo- 
gical meeting. The president was the 
Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, the chairman 
of the local committee was Sir Stephen 
Glynne, Bart., Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, and nearly all the nobility and 
resident geutry took part in promoting 
the success of the meeting. Tiere was 
more than an average attendance of mem- 


bers, and numerous visitors at Rhyl avail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity to join 
in the proceedings. The temporary local 
museum was small, but the objects con- 
tributed to it were really good ; in addi- 
tion to this, however, the treasures of 
three well-known collections were thrown 
open to the inspection of the society; so 
that the interest arising from the exami- 
nation of collected articles was more than 
usually great on this occasion. 

As is customary at archeological meet- 
ings, excursions were made every morning 
to visit the ancient buildings, &c., of the 
neighbourhood, while iti the evening papers 
were read, and discussions took place on 
them, and on other correlated topics. It 
is sufficient for us to mention the principal 
places visited, for our readers to be aware 
of the great interest they must have pre- 
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sented ; and among them were the follow- 
ing:—St. Asaph Cathedral ; Rhuddlan Cas- 
tle, and the neighbouring Dominican Priory; 
Conway Castle and town; Flint Castle, 
Dyserth Castle, Ewloa Castle; Offa’s Dyke 
and the Gop, an enormous beacon tumulus 
on the mountain above its northern termi- 
nation ; Holywell (the famous well and 
chapel); Basingwerk Abbey, the Fran- 
ciscan Convent of Pant-Asa; the Maen- 
Achwynfan, one of the finest sculptural 
crosses in the kingdom ; Downing House 
and library, (Lord Feilding’s); Mostyn 
Hall and library, (Lord Mostyn’s); Bod- 
rhyddan Hall and armoury, (Mr. Shipley 
Conway's); besides numerous churches, 
earthworks, &ec. 

Col. Morgan at Golden Grove, a fine 
old mansion of the Jacobean period, and 
Lord Feilding at Downing, as well as the 
Bishop at his palace, gave most hospit- 
able entertainment to the members of the 
excursions. The great treasures of the 
Pennant library at Downing, containing 
all the celebrated antiquary’s MS. collec- 
tions, and the valuable MSs. and printed 
books in the Mostyn library, were what 
seemed to constitute the most unusual 
objects of attention seen by the members. 
Everything was thrown open and shewn 
in person by their noble owners with the 
greatest kindness and judgment. 

Among the papers read at the evening 
meetings the most important were the 
following :—** On the Sculptured Crosses 
of Scotland, and their value as compared 
with Welsh Crosses,” by Mr. Steuart, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland; ‘On the early Stone 
Monuments and other Antiquarian Re- 
mains of Brittany,” by Mr. Barnwell, 
Secretary of the Association; “On the 
Boundaries of Carmarthenshire,” by Mr. 
T. O. Morgan; “On Anglo-Saxon Inter- 
ments compared with early Interments in 
Wales,” by Mr. T. Wright ; “ On the Life 
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of St. Germanus,” by Miss Williams; “On 
Offa’s Dyke,” by Dr. Guest, Muster of 
Caius College, Cambridge; “ On Early in- 
scribed Stones bearing Ogham characters 
in Wales,” by Mr. Longueville Jones, &e. 

Some of the principal points ascertained 
by the meeting were the following :—that 
the Scotch crosses (not those of Iona) 
have no equivalents in Wales as to orna- 
mentation and iconography ; that no simi- 
larity has hitherto been discovered in re- 
spect of ornamentation between the sepul- 
chral chambers of Brittany and those of 
Wales, although such a similarity docs exist 
between the former and those of Ireland ; 
that numerous early inscribed stones exist 
in Wales bearing Ogham characters the 
same as in Ireland, and that they are 
decipherable by means of the Ogham al- 
phabet determined by Professor Graves ; 
that the alignements of stones existing at 
Carnac and in other parts of Brittany 
have no equivalents in the United King- 
dom, hitherto discovered. It is also nearly 
certain that there are no MSS. in Welsh 
of earlier date than the twelfth century ; 
and that the Triads, together with other 
adjuncts of what is popularly known as 
the Bardic system, have no date capable of 
proof before the sixteenth century, where- 
as much is to be traced to a recent period 
when antiquarian and philological analysis 
had no existence. Considerable progress 
was made at this meeting in determining 
data for the better observation of Roman 
works, stations, roads, mines, &c., within 
the Principality ; and it appeared that the 
general survey of Roman Wales (Britannia 
Secunda) was going on satistactorily. 

Betore the meeting broke up it was 
decided that the Association should as- 
semble for 1859 at Cardigan, and the 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s was declared 
President-elect, to come into office on that 
occasion, 


KENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 30.—The first Annual General 
Meeting of this Society was held at Can- 
terbury, under the presidency of the Mar- 
quess Camden, K.G., and was very nume- 
rously attended by the élite of the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy of the county, beside 
very many from other districts, who unite 
with them in respectful regard for the 
“corner-stone of English history.” Special 
trains were provided, on both the South 
Eastern and North Kent Railways, at a 
reduced charge, and these and other modes 
of conveyance poured such a concourse of 


visitors into the ancient city as is not 
often seen there. Among those present 
were the Marquess Camden, K.G., with 
the Ladies Frances and Caroline Pratt ; 
the Countess of Abergavenny, with the 
Hon. Ralph Nevill, Lady Caroline Nevill, 
and the Hon. 'T. Lloyd Mostyn, M.P., and 
Lady Augusta Mostyn ; the Earl Stanhope, 
P.S.A.; the Earl and Countess of Darn- 
ley; Earl Amherst; Lady Mansel and 
the two Misses Mansel; the Hon. Misses 
Boscawen ; the Hon. Jas. and Mrs. Byng ; 
the Hon. and Rey. Sir F. J. and Lady 
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Stapleton; Sir B. Bridges, Bart., M.P.; 
Sir N. Knatchbull, Bart.; Sir Walter 
Stirling, Bart.; Sir W. C. James, Bart. ; 
Sir C. Locock, Bart., M.D. ; A. J. B. Beres- 
ford-Hope, Esq., M.P., Lady Mildred 
Beresford-Hope, and party ; J. A. Warre, 
Esq., M.P.; J. Whatman, Esq., M.P.; J. 
Wingfield-Stratford, Esq., George Warde 
Norman, Esq., and other members of the 
county magistracy; the Mayor of Can- 
terbury; the Mayor of Rochester; Mr. 
Alderman Salomons; Admiral Marsham ; 
Col. Stanton ; J.’Espinasse, Esq.; J. T. 
Elvey, Mus. Doc., St. George’s, Wind- 
sor; E. Foss, Esq., F.S.A.; the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, Mrs. Alford, 
and party; the Rev. Canons Stone and 
Chesshyre, the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison, 
the Rev. Prof:ssor Stanley, the Rev. 
W. M. Smith Marriott, and numerous 
other clergymen, most of whom brought 
their families or friends with them. 

Some inconvenience was caused by the 
special trains being behind time, and nei- 
ther the Guildhall nor the Music-hall 
were large enough for all who craved ad- 
mission ; still the proceedings, as a whole, 
were of the most satisfactory character, 
and give promise of a highly successful 
career to the Society ; we accordingly de- 
vote more of our space to this report than 
we can hope to do on any future occasion. 

The Meeting at the Guildhall. — 
The Marquess Camden, K.G., President, 
opened the proceedings at 11 o’clock. He 
congratulated his hearers on the flourish- 
ing condition of the Society, which, though 
but a few months old, numbered some 
600 members, detailed the arrangements 
for the day, read letters of apology from 
the Viscount and Viscountess Falmouth, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, three M.P.’s, 
and the Provost of Oriel (the Rev. Dr. 
Hawkins), who were prevented by various 
causes from attending, and then called on 
the Hon. Secretary (the Rev. Lambert B. 
Larking) to read 

The Report.—“ Three months only hav- 
ing elapsed since the last general meeting 
[at Maidstone, April 14], there must ne- 
ccssarily be very little to report of the 
Society’s proceedings ; yet the report, such 
as it is, is indicative of successful progress, 

“A meeting of the Council was held on 
the 10th of June, at the residence of the 
Marquess Camden, in Carlton-house-gar- 
dens. It was wry fully attended, and 
transacted much important business, 

“At this meeting the appointments of 
the honorary members, local secretaries, and 
trustees were confirmed. Directions were 
given for the investment of the life com- 
positions, amounting to £205, in the New 
Three per Cent. Stock—which has since 
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been done. A committee of management, 
consisting of the Dean of Canterbury, 
the Mayor of Canterbury, the Archdeacon 
of Maidstone, the Rev. Canon Chesshyre, 
E. Foss, Esq., the Rev. J. C. Robertson, 
the Rev. J. Wrench, M. Bell, Esq., (Mr. 
Foss being chairman,) was appointed to 
direct the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing, which was fixed for the 30th of July. 

‘It was resolved that a volume of Trans- 
actions be forthwith printed in royal 8vo., 
by Messrs. J. E. Taylor and Co., Little 
Queen-street, London. 

“The South Kensington Architectural 
Museum and the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society were taken into union. 

“ Twenty-nine candidates were elected, 
by which the number of members ad- 
mitted since our establishment in Septem- 
ber, 1857, amounts to 561. We have at 
present the names of 41 candidates for 
admission on our books. Should they be 
elected, the numbers will then have reached 
600—all elected in less than a single year. 
Some deduction, however, must be made 
from this amount by deaths, &e. We have 
to lament the loss, since September, 1857, 
of John Brenchley, Esq., W. C. Kingsford, 
Esq., the Rev. F. Barrow, the Rev. G. 
Boissier, T. Stow, Esq., and T. Carnell, 
Esq. 

“With regard to our funds, we have 
£212 2s. 10d. New Three per Cent. Anuui- 
ties purchased with the above-mentioned 
£205. ‘lhe accounts will be audited, and 
a balance-sheet printed in our first volume. 
The auditors not having yet been ap- 
pointed, it has been found impossible to 
present these accounts in detail at this 
meeting: it will be sufficient to state that 
our bankers’ books shew a balance of £140. 

“The printer is fast progressing with our 
first volume, which we hope to have ready 
for delivery in a very few weeks. We 
have also to report that contributions to 
the amount of £60 have been made to the 
fund for providing illustrations for the 
volume, and we hope that this sum may 
be largely increased at the present meet- 
ing, that we may be enabled to produce a 
book which shall do honour to the county. 

“Ttis a great gratification to report that 
presents of books have been made by vari- 
ous members, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged by the Council when they 
next meet, and will form a nucleus for the 
intended library of our institution, 

“ Thus, with an available balance in hand, 
and the second year’s subscription being 
very shortly due, our finances may be con- 
sidered in a prosperous state: and in every 
point of view the Society may congratulate 
itself on its present position and prospects. 

“Encouraging as this state of things is, 
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it must not be forgotten that every energy 
will be requisite in all our members to 
bring the Society into that state of perma- 
nent prosperity and usefulness which we 
hope it will in succeeding years attain.” 
The existing Council was re-elected, 
John Bruce, Esq., V.P.A.S., being substi- 
tuted for Albert Way, Esq., who had re- 
tired. Forty new members were also 
elected, two auditors were appointed, and 
the Hon. J. M. O. Byng was proposed 
and elected one of the vice-presidents. 
The noble President then enumerated 
the papers that had been received or pro- 
mised, but said that as most of the company 
were doubtless anxious to go over the 
cathedral, under the able guidance of the 
Rev. Professor Stanley, he should only desire 
one to be read. Among the papers men- 
tioned were an Introductory Essay by the 
Rev. Professor Stanley ; a paper by Mr. 
Foss, on the Collar of SS.; one by Mr. 
Willement, on the Mural Paintings in 
Faversham Church; one by Mr. Hussey, 
on the place of Cesar’s Landing; others 
relative to Maidstone, by the Rev. Beale 
Post ; one by Mr. Wykeham Martin, M.P., 
on an original letter of William of Wyke- 
ham ; and others on a variety of Keutish 
subjects by the Rev. Hon. Secretary. 
Major Munn accordingly read a paper, 
by Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., “On 
the Saxon Antiquities recently discovered 
at Wye, at Faversham, and at Westwell, in 
Kent,” which was of a highly interesting 
character. Among the relics lately dis- 
covered and saved by the exertions of Mr. 
Gibbs was a beautiful fibula, which, like 
many similar objects found in Kent, was 
of a superior kind to those found in other 
parts of the kingdom, thus affording evi- 
dence of the superior wealth and refine- 
ment of the Kentish Saxons. Among the 
most striking of the recent discoveries 
were portions of the sumptuous harness of 
a horse, which had probably been buried 
with the body of its master—an old cus- 
tom among Teutonic tribes. Particular 
attention was called to a remarkably fine 
specimen of a drinking-glass in use among 
the Saxons. These vessels from their shape 
might fitly be termed “ tumblers,” as the 
most globular among them, when filled, 
must be emptied before they could be re- 
placed on the table. This was character- 
istic of those habits of drinking which 
prevailed among Teutonic nations, and 
which unfortunately had descended to 
our own times. These drinking vessels 
were not unfrequently discovered in this 
country, and one of them had been seen in 
use at a harvest-home, while another had 
been made by a lady to do duty for a 
sugar-basin. Some of the sepulchral re- 
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mains found at Wye were Roman. This 
was not an unusual circumstance, as the 
Saxons frequently chose the burial-places 
of their predecessors for their own inter- 
ments. ‘lhe paper concluded with a well- 
merited compliment to the Hon. Secretary 
for his indefatigable exertions on behalf 
of the Society and the cause of archo- 
logy. 

Before departing for the cathedral, the 
company passed votes of thanks to the 
Mayor and Corporation for the use of the 
Guildhall, to the Dean end Chapter, and to 
the Railway Company, and also bestowed 
some time on the examination of the objects 
exhibited, which included several rubbings 
of brasses, and a variety of Saxon relics 
found by the Rev. L. B. Larking at the side 
of a perfect skeleton in an excavation on 
Wye Downs; a Saxon drinking-glass, found 
at Westwell, May, 1858, (fine specimen) ; 
gold ornaments from different parts of the 
county, (some of these, found in the excava- 
tion of the East Kent Railway, near Fa- 
versham, were of great beauty, and were 
exhibited by Mr. W. Gibbs, of Faversham); 
aseal of Richard of Dover, the successor of 
Thomas Becket ; the silver seal of the Con- 
sistory Court of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; the autograph of William of Wyke- 
ham; a number of Anglo-Saxon and other 
charters, down to the time of Edward IV., 
and the Surrenden Charter, or grant of Sur- 
renden to the Dering family. There was 
in one of the cases a most curious media- 
val armillary ring, consisting of eight 
rings, one within the other, each having 
a portion of the following sentence :— 

5. Love wil 
6. ever last til 


7. Death dryve 
8. It away. 


1. Ryches be un- 

2. stable and bevty 

3. Wyll dekay 

4. but faythfull 

The Cathedral. — Professor A. P. 
Stanley. — The company then proceeded 
to the cathedral, through which the Rev. 
Professor Stanley, author of the “ Histori- 
cal Memorials of Canterbury,” was an- 
nounced to conduct them. The Rev. 
gentleman, accompanied by the Very 
Rev. the Dean, first took his stand in the 
chapter-house, the company well filling 
the room. After a brief description 
of the chapter-house itself, and call- 
ing attention to the work of restora- 
tion now going on there, he conducted 
the company first to a position in the 
cloisters, where they could realize the rush 
of the monks into the cathedral when the 
knights were in pursuit of Becket, and 
thence went into the “ Martyrdom” itself. 
Mr. Stanley traced the course taken by 
the Archbishop from the palace, when he 
was obliged, by the urgent entreaties of 
the monks, to take refuge in the cathedral. 
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Half-carried, half-drawn, the Archbishop 
was borne along the northern and eastern 
cloisters, crying out, “ Let me go—do not 
drag me,” until at last the door of the 
lower north transept of the cathedral was 
reached, when the monks from within, who 
had been disturbed at their vespers, cried, 
“Come in, come in, and let us die toge- 
ther.” The Archbishop refused, saying, 
“Go and finish the service; so long as 
you remain in the entrance I shall not 
come in.” The monks immediately fell 
back a few paces— Becket entered the 
cathedral, the door was closed and bar- 
red, and he was in the act of resisting 
the solicitations of those about him to 
move iuto the choir for safety, when a 
loud knocking was made by the fright- 
ened monks without. He immediately 
darted back, calling aloud as he went, 
“ Away, you cowards: by virtue of your 
obedience I command you not to shut the 
door—the church must not be turned into 
a castle.” With his own hands he eventu- 
ally unfastened the door, and drew the 
excluded monks into the building, exclaim- 
ing, “Come in, come in—faster, faster !” 
The Professor having passed into the ca- 
thedral by the same door through which 
Becket entered, the company collected in 
the “ Martyrdom,” when he observed that 
this spot, which ever since the year 1170 
had been called the “ Martyrdom,” had a 
very different appearance then from that 
which it now presented. At that time 
the architecture was entirely Norman, and 
great changes had since taken place in 
the arrangement. The Deans’ Chapel, 
then called the Chapel of St. Benedict, 
was rather smaller than at present, and 
there was another chapel above it, called 
the Chapel of St. Blaise. St. Michael’s 
Chapel, in the south transept, still pre- 
sented a similar arrangement. Between 
the walls there stood a pillar supporting a 
gallery, which probably communicated with 
the Chapel of St. Blaise. There were two 
flights of steps, one in the same place 
where the present flight existed, and one 
in the corner opposite the door. When 
Becket entered he was met by the monks 
coming down the latter flight of steps 
from the altar, where service had been 
going on. Immediately afterwards they 
perceived the knights following him, and 
they all fled except four, who renewed 
their entreaties that he would escape; 
and they persuaded him to go up the 
stairs for the purpose of secreting himself 
in the roof; but the object of the Arch- 
bishop was to seat himself in the patri- 
archal chair, in which he and all bis pre- 
decessors from time immemorial had been 
enthroned. He had reached the fourth 
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step when the knights entered. At this 
time of the year (the 29th of December) 
the days were short, and in the twilight 
(the pillar above described being in the 
way) the knights did not at first see him. 
Reginald Fitzurse shouted out, “ Where 
is the traitor?” When Becket did not 
reply, he asked, “ Where is the Arch- 
bishop ?” and Becket replied, Here am 
I; no traitor, but the archbishop and 
priest of God—what do you wish?” He 
had but one monk with him, for the others 
had made their escape. The knights at 
first attempted to carry him out, in order 
to avoid committing sacrilege, which they 
evidently considered a greater crime than 
murder. The Archbishop clung to the 
pillar, and successfully resisted their ef- 
forts. In the struggle he used some vio- 
lent language to Fitzurse, who drew his 
sword and struck him. The others also 
fell upon him, and the last blow, which 
was upon the head, and laid bare the scalp, 
was given by Richard le Bret, with such 
force that the sword snapped in two on 
the marble pavement. ‘lhe Archbishop 
fell on the spot occupied by the stone near 
the wall, which is pointed out to visitors, 
and from which a square piece has been 
cut, according to tradition, for transmis- 
sion to Rome. Certain it is that the pope 
sent legates to procure relics of the mur- 
der, in order to the Archbishop’s canoni- 
zation, and they were to bring away the 
handkerchief stained with blood, which is 
yet preserved at Rome, with the stone on 
which the brains were scattered. The 
Professor had seen the handkerchief at 
the church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, at 
Rome; and whether the stone now on 
the spot was there at the time of the 
murder or not, at all events its position 
exactly accorded with that of a tall man 
falling from the pillar, as had been de- 
scribed. A small wooden altar was erected 
some years afterwards against the adjoin- 
ing wall, and this probably caused the 
rumour of St. Thomas having fallen by 
the high altar, the only “altar” which 
was thought of at that time. The morn- 
ing after the murder, the knights having 
sent word to say that if the body were not 
taken away they would drag it through 
the town, the monks buried it in the crypt, 
where it remained for fifty years. The 
Rey. gentleman then slightly alluded to 
other topics of interest in the “ Martyr- 
dom,” to the tomb of Archbishop Peck- 
ham (temp. Henry III.~and Edward I.), 
and that of Wareham, Cranmer’s prede- 
cessor, who died at St. Stephen’s, and to 
the Deans’ Chapel, where the deans are 
buried. 

Professor Stanley next proceeded to the 
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crypt, and having taken his stand in the 
circular portion, resumed his narrative. 
He regretted that Professor Willis was 
not present to describe the alterations 
which had been made in this part of the 
cathedral. Time did not allow him (Pro- 
fessor Stanley) to enter into architectural 
details, and he must, therefore, content 
himself with referring his hearers to Pro- 
fessor Willis’ book. ‘The first part of the 
crypt was, however, in much the same 
state now as on the night of the murder. 
There always did exist a crypt in the 
cathedral, and it was remarkable as being 
the earliest crypt in England. The Saxon 
cathedral built here by St. Augustine was 
modelled from the old church of St. Peter 
at Rome, and the crypt was thus a direct 
imitation of the catacombs at Rome, in 
which the early Christians took refuge 
from their persecutors. The body of St. 
Thomas Becket was buried behind the 
Chapel of the Virgin, very much in the 
spot where he (the speaker) was standiug. 
A shrine was built in the first instance 
with apertures through which the coffin 
containing the body might be seen, and 
hither for fifty years the pilgrims flocked. 
Here also was the scene of the penance of 
Henry II., who on this spot received 300 
lashes or more from the monks. The cir- 
cular portion of the crypt was built to 
support Trinity Chapel, in which the 
shrine of the Archbishop was placed, as 
nearly as possible over the spot where his 
body was buried. 

The company next assembled on the 
steps leading to the choir, where the Pro- 
fessor pointed out the various monuments 
in the aisles. The south transept now 
presented the same arrangement of steps 
asin the north transept on the night of 
the murder, and St. Michael’s Chapel the 
same arrangement of a smaller chapel 
above as then existed in the Chapel of St. 
Benedict. 

Proceeding into the choir, the Professor 
called attention to the monuments seve- 
rally, entering into highly interesting his- 
torical details. He then passed into Trinity 
Chapel, and indicated the spot where the 
shrine of St. Thomas was placed—imme- 
diately in the centre of the platform. 
Some idea of its appearance might be ob- 
tained by looking at the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, 
which was the only shrine now existing 
in England. Here the pilgrims came and 
ranged themselves before the shrine, and 
on some of the flag-stones might be seen 
marks of the places where they must have 
knelt. The only contemporary represen- 
tation of the shrine in existence was in 
one of the adjoining windows. The Arch- 
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bishop was there represented as looking 
out upon one of the patients who came to 
be cured. All the designs in these win- 
dows represented supposed miraculous 
cures. ‘The first historical personage 
buried here after St. Thomas Becket was 
Edward the Black Prince, whose will ex- 
isted, and from that will every particular 
of the tomb itself might be verified. ‘The 
Professor descrived the various memorials 
of the Black Prince, and the remaining 
tombs in the chapel, including that of 
Henry IV., who was the only king that 
had been brought to Canterbury for se- 
pulture. 

The company then proceeded outside 
the cathedral, to what was formerly the 
great quadrangle or court of the monastery, 
where Mr. Stanley concluded his interest- 
ing address. In closing his remarks the 
Professor said he did not know why the 
Dean or Archdeacon Harrison should not 
rather than himself have undertaken the 
duty which had that day devolved upon 
him, but the request having been made to 
him, he could not resist the pleasure of 
renewing, though for so short a time, his 
associations with scenes which he had 
always regarded with so deep an interest. 
He would now “ break his wand” and re- 
sign it to the Dean for all future occa- 
sions. 

The Marquess Camden felt sure he 
should anticipate the wish of every one 
present in proposing their heartiest thanks 
to Professor Stanley for the very eloquent 
address he had so kindly delivered. He 
had said that he would break his wand, 
but he (the Marquess) was sure the Dean 
would be happy to receive it unbroken. 
In conveying their thanks to Professor 
Stanley, they could not avoid expressing 
their regret that he was no longer an in- 
habitant of the county of Kent. 

The Very Rev. the Dean, in the name 
of the company, tendered his hearty 
thanks to Mr. Stanley, and expressed a 
hope that he would, on many more occa- 
sions of the sort, be pleased to conduct 
them to see the beauties of the glorious 
cathedral. 

St. Augustine’s Monastery and College. 
—On leaving the cathedral, some made 
for the ancient church of St. Martin, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Canon 
Chesshyre, others viewed the gates and 
wails, conducted by Frank Masters, Esq. ; 
but St. Augustine’s, as might be expected, 
drew the greater number, not only from 
the interest attached to the unique resto- 
ration of the ancient monastery, and its 
rescue from base and degrading purposes, 
and re-dedication to the service of the 
Church and the glory of God, but also 
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from the fact that the prime mover in 
the great work, the noble-hearted Church- 
man who seized the idea of the excellent 
Edward Coleridge, of Eton, and gave it 
life and reality, was announced to be the 
cicerone of the party. 

Having taken up his position on the 
terrace on the north side of the quad- 
ranyle, in front of the students’ dormitory, 
Mr. Beresford-Hope first treated of the 
history of the abbey, and then proceeded 
to describe the process of restoration, and 
the present condition of the building. St. 
Augustine, who arrived here in 596, and 
whose first convert was Ethelbert, King 
of Kent, founded here, without the city, 
the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul for 
the sepulture of the abbots and kings, in- 
tramural interment being then, as it had 
under a recent enactment become, illegal. 
In the course of time the abbey gradually 
assumed the name of its founder, and as it 
increased in opulence, it stood for some 
time in opposition to the cathedral, both 
in the grandeur of its ornaments and the 
number of monks who ivhabited it. It 
was the eighth archbishop of Canterbury 
who first gave up being buried here and 
chose the cathedral. Mr. Beresford-Hope 
pointed out the site of the great abbey 
church, which had all the attributes of a 
cathedral, of Ethelbert’s Tower, of the 
great refectory, &c., &e. A few years ago 
certain foundations of the refectory were 
in existence, by which means the crypt 
was accurately restored. An accurate 
gauge was then obtained of the apartment 
above, and thus the whole building was 
raised on the plan of the old one, and now 
formed the library of the college, the 
windows in the new library being copied 
from those of Mayfield Palace, in Sussex, 
a building about contemporary with the 
gateway. 

Mr. Beresford-Hope then led the way 
round the various buildings, describing 
each in its turn. In the course of his re- 
marks he referred in highly complimentary 
terms to the ability of Mr. Butterfield, 
under whose direction the res#orations 
were made. One side of the quadrangle, 
appropriated to the students’ dormitory, 
was original, and was a worthy monument 
of Mr. Butterfield’s genius. The pave- 
ment was remarkable as containing en- 
caustic tiles which were an exact copy of 
some found in the crypt. Though this 
portion of the building stood on fresh 
ground, there was doubtless in former times 
a range of buildings parallel to it, though 
at a greater distance. The principal mass 
of the western side, including the great 
gateway, the hall, and kitchen beneath, 
and the chapel, were either untouched, or 
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restored so closely as to render them ob- 
jects of archeological interest. Further 
to the south on the west side came the 
warden’s lodge and the fellows’ buildings, 
which were perfectly new constructions, 
but built in strict architectural harmony 
with the older portions. In its present 
aspect the whole building resembled one 
of the colleges of the Universities—and 
these were a class of buildings which in 
their general distribution had a family 
likeness to the ancient monasteries: in 
the one, as in the other, the church or 
chapel, the refectory, the library, and the 
various lodgings, composed the different 
buildings, which were usually grouped 
round one or more quadrangles. Besides, 
in the imperfect state of commerce then 
existing the monasteries were compelled 
to have great storehouses, brewhouses, &c., 
not from habits of excess, but because 
modern facilities of purchase did not then 
exist. Of the chapel, (standing over a 
crypt which itself was on the ground- 
level.) which was originally the “ guest 
chapel,” some portion was original, in- 
cluding the western triplet in the Early 
English style. In devoting it to its actual 
destination it was made about half as long 
again as it originally had been, and in build- 
ing the restthe middle style of Gothie,which 
was well known to be the most perfect style, 
had been adopted. All this was Mr. But- 
terfield’s work. The stained glass was 
executed by Mr. Willement, a member of 
the Society,—who might be claimed as a 
“man of Kent.” The stalls, in two ranges 
on each side, recalled the arrangements of 
college chapels and cathedral choirs. The 
pavement under the altar was a literal 
copy of that under the high altar of Foun- 
tains Abbey, in Yorkshire, which, although 
the abbey itself was in a very ruinous 
condition, still existed. Passing to the 
college hall adjoining, which stood at the 
top of the same stone staircase as the 
chapel, Mr. Beresford-Hope remarked that 
this was originally the refectory for the 
guests. The roof was original, and in 
other respects the appearance of the hall 
was so little changed, that in this they 
had an actual specimen of the dining-hall 
of an abbey or the house of a great lord, 
which were much alike at that day. It 
had been converted into a tavern, and 
miserably disfigured, but indications re- 
mained by which the windows were accu- 
rately restored. Proceeding to the ruins 
of an external wall, which was formerly 
the internal wall of the north aisle of the 
nave of the abbey church, Mr. Beresford- 
Hope said that this was a palace in the 
time of Charles I., and here it was that he 
first met his queen, Henrietta-Maria. She 
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was married abroad by proxy, as was the 
custom then and now with crowned heads; 
she made her progress and met the king 
here, and this was the first palace that 
ill-fated sovereign of ours ever occupied in 
England The style of this fragment was 
early Norman, and no doubt closely re- 
sembled the original nave of the cathedral 
as built by Lanfranc. Passing the ruins of 
Ethelbert’s Tower, which formed one of the 
side towers of the nave of the abbey church, 
and proceeding through the library, where, 
as he remarked, there was still room on 
the shelves for the contributions of friends, 
Mr. Beresford-Hope entered the crypt of 
the old refectory, now used by the stu- 
dents for their workshops—a knowledge of 
carpenters’ work being very useful for a 
missionary. The crypt had been exactly 
restored, with the exception that the 
groins had been filled in with red brick, 
in order to give a little warmth of colour. 
Before separating, the company proceeded 
to inspect the students’ dormitories, which 
were remarkable for their neatness and con- 
venience, and finished by perambulating 
the ancient boundaries of the monastery. 

Mr. Beresford-Hope, in the course of 
his interesting explanations of the won- 
derful restoration of the monastery, ex- 
hibited an encaustic tile, forming a sun- 
dial, found near St. Ethelbert’s Tower. 
It was encased in an oak frame carved 
from a beam of the ancient Chequers 
Inn, and was presented to the college by 
Mr. Pout. 

St. Martin’s Church.—A large number 
of the company (as well those who had, 
as those who had not seen St. Augustine’s) 
went to contemplate the cradle of Chris- 
tianity in these islands, St. Martin’s parish 
church. 

Mr. Chesshyre pointed out the number 
of Roman bricks in many parts of the 
church, the walls of the chancel being 
almost entirely of such—the tomb of 
Queen Bertha in the recess on one side of 
the chancel, the baptismal font of King 
Ethelbert, &. The church is now in 
excellent condition, thanks alike to the 
liberality and the good taste of a mem- 
ber of the Society, the Hon. Daniel 
Finch: its lich-gate, its plain nave and 
chancel, with the pointed roof and low 
square tower, overgrown with ivy, and its 
commanding position above the city, all 
obtained special notice from the party. 
Indeed, few could look on this gem of a 
church without a glorious recollection of 
the triumph of early Christianity over the 
mind of a heathen king, and a grateful 
sense of that revived piety of modern times 
which inspired the restorers of this exqui- 
site building. 

Gent. Maa, Vor. CCV, 


The Castle, City Gates, and Walls.— _ 

A third party of sight-seers put themselves 
under the guidance of Mr. F, Masters, and 
inspected the ruins of the castle, of which 
only the keep remains. ‘The immense 
strength of the edifice, the part of the old 
moat still remaining on the southern side, 
the loopholes on the ground and first floors, 
(like those of Rochester Castle,) the windows 
on the second and third floors, (also like 
those at Rochester,) were all lucidly pointed 
out by the guide, although the smell of gas 
from the works of the company which has 
obtained possession of the precincts of the 
castle, did not contribute much to the 
company’s enjoyment of Mr. Masters’ re- 
marks. From the castle the party went 
to inspect the remains of the old walls and 
city gates, which run from Dane John to 
Northgate almost without break; not, 
however, forgetting a glance at the Rus- 
sian gun just placed in the park beneath. 
The portions of the walls which shew 
patches of Roman brickwork were care- 
fully marked. Westgate, of course, occu- 
pied a considerable share of attention. 
Built by Archbishop Sudbury in the 
reign of Richard II., and the only one of 
the six city gates which still remains, its 
noble appearance between two lofty round 
towers erected in the river, its battle- 
ments, machicolations, and portcullis, were 
much admired by the strangers. 


The Cathedral Service.—The pleasant 
way in which both Professor Stanley 
and Mr. Beresford-Hope treated their 
respective subjects so beguiled the time 
as to interfere with one of the arrange- 
ments of the day, for when the latter 
gentleman had concluded, his auditors 
found, to their disappointment, that they 
were too late for the afternoon service at 
3 o’clock ; nevertheless, the cathedral was 
at that hour crowded by a fashionable 
congregation. The music performed was 
as follows:—Chants, Hayes and Turle’s 
Purcell; service, Tallis in D; anthem, 
“TI will sing of Thy power, O God.” 
(Greene.) 

The Pilgrims’ Inn.—In spite of the 
variety of other attractions, a number of 
ladies and gentlemen, at different periods 
of the afternoon, found leisure to call on 
Mr. Pout or Mr. Wood, in the High- 
street, with a view to inspect the famous 
Chequers Inn, mentioned in Chaucer as 
the resting-place of the pilgrims who came 
to visit the shrine of St.'Thomas Becket :— 
** And specially from every shiré’s end 

Of Engla-land to Canterbury they wend ; 

The holy blissful martyr for to seck 

= hath holpen when that they were 

SICK. 

The gentlemen in whose possession is this 
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curious relic of the past were most obliging 
in leaving their business every few minutes 
to conduct their visitors over the famous 
sleeping-room of the pilgrims. It is, how- 
ever, best to be content with the view of 
the exterior, which remains as it always 
was, for the modern furniture of an auc- 
tioneer’s warehouse is a hindrance to com- 
pletely realising its ancient features. The 
Chequers was built in the form of a quad- 
rangle, with an open courtyard: the 
suites of rooms projected in front over 
each other, and were supported by pillars 
forming a colonnade. The vaulted cel- 
lars under Mr. Wood’s shop were found 
to be perfect, and in the same condition as 
in Chaucer’s time. 

The Dinner.—At half-past four the 
large room of the Music-hall, St. Mar- 
garet’s, was opened, and was immediately 
tilled with hungry diners. The dinner 
was supplied by Mr. Usher, of the Free- 
masons’ Tavern; but though the quality 
of the viands was excellent, the supply 
was very far short of the demand. The 
splendid fruit with which the tables were 
enriched was presented by the Earl of 
Abergavenny, Mr. Beresford-Hope, Mr. J. 
Whatman, and Sir Norton Knatchbull. 

The Marquess Camden was in the chair, 
wearing the riband and star of the Gar- 
ter. The company numbered upwards of 
300. 

After the cloths had been removed, the 
Chairman gave “ The Queen.” His lord- 
ship remarked that Mr. Beresford-Hope 
and Mr.Stanley had shewn them that 
day the scenes of departed monarchical 
glories—the tombs of great British kings 
and potentates—but they might be well 
content with their modern English Queen, 
a pattern to her sex and to other sove- 
reigns. Probably he was the first man 
in England who could venture to propose 
the health of her Majesty under a new 
title of honour—as Queen of India. 

After the health of “The Prince Con- 
sort, Albert Prince of Wales, and the 
rest of the Royal Family,” the Chairman 
proposed the health of “His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” coupling the 
toast with the name of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Harrison, — remarking that his 
Grace, though unable to be present, felt 
great interest in the society. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Harrison returned 
thanks on behalf of the Archbishop, his 
brethren, and himself. He was sure it 
would have given his Grace great satisfac- 
tion to have been present among them 
that day; to have seen the interest taken 
by such numbers of members in the pro- 
ceedings of the Society; and how it pro- 
mised to be one more effectual bond of 
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union between the clergy and laity of his 
diocese. The cordial co-operation of those 
two classes, which composed the Church, 
they all of them felt to be their privilege, 
their strength, and their happiness. There 
was much, in the several duties devolving 
upon the clergy, to cause them anxiety and 
trouble; and it was most refreshing to re- 
ceive from time to time evidence that their 
labours had not been in vain. He was, be- 
yond doubt, expressing the sentiments of 
many of the clergy when he said that it was 
a refreshment to them from time to time 
to do as they had done that day—to come 
to the metropolitical city, to meet their 
brethren from all parts of the diocese, re- 
fresh themselves with the recollections of 
past times, and so gather fresh strength 
for the duties of the future. They were 
connected by their office with a large num- 
ber of most interesting edifices, sprinkled 
all over the country—the ancient parish 
churches of the land; and they had not 
only a great interest in preserving them in 
their integrity, and repairing whatever 
had fallen to decay through the lapse of 
time, but they also derived great en- 
couragement from the spirit shewn in re- 
spect of them, not only of repairing what 
needed reparation, but also of the good 
will and good sense by which the restora- 
tion might be most happily carried on; 
so that the new should be in harmony with 
the old. He had the satisfaction—and he 
spoke in the presence of many of the clergy 
of his own archdeaconry—of saying that 
he could point from parish to parish where 
the work of restoration was being, or had 
been, happily carried on; nor would he be 
withheld bythe presence of the noble Lord 
in the chair from expressing his satisfac- 
tion at one of those parishes, which shewed, 
in the present state of its church, the mu- 
nificence and good taste which he possessed. 
One word more before he sat down. The 
restorations and improvements werecarried 
on so constantly and rapidly, that some- 
times the public chroniclers could hardly 
keep pace with them. He had hap- 
pened to send an official Guide of the 
South-Eastern Railway to his friend Mr. 
Stanley, who said that he had been study- 
ing it on his journey, and it mentioned a 
circumstance which he (the speaker) would 
repeat, because it shewed that official 
Guides were not always infallible authori- 
ties. There was a church, it was stated, of 
very picturesque exterior, but the interior 
beauty of which was utterly destroyed by 
its ornaments. In it were to be seen 
images of Fame and Justice, more suitable 
to a Grecian temple than -a Christian 
church. The official Guide spoke of all 
these as still in existence: but he was 
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happy to be able to inform all archzolo- 
gists, as he had informed Mr. Stanley, that, 
though the Guide had only appeared a 
few months ago, the images of Fame and 
Justice had long disappeared. He need 
not say that, though from the parish 
church in question the representations of 
Fame and Justice had been banished, the 
church was none the worse; and he felt 
assured that the work of restoration, on 
the soundest principles of archeology, 
would continue to make progress through 
the country. 

Sir Norton Knatchbull proposed “The 
Army and Navy of England.” Many 
years had now elapsed since our navy had 
been engaged in battle, but they still pre- 
served those floating bulwarks, keeping 
watch and ward, like their own Kentish 
cliffs, over this island of the brave and free. 
If the occasion should present itself, 
they would again awaken their dormant 
thunder, and maintain the supremacy of 
their country on every sea. Throughout 
the long and arduous struggle in India, 
in which their army was now engaged, it 
had displayed the same high qualities 
which had ever distinguished it. Various 
opinions had been expressed by the British 
public, as it was termed, as to the manner 
in which that struggle should be carried 
on—some crying “ Kill, kill,” and others, 
“Spare, spare.” But, speaking as he 
did to an assemblage of enlightened 
English men and English women, he 
would say that no so-called British public 
had a right to interfere between the 
British soldier and the lawful execution of 
his duty. The British soldier, they might 
be assured, would do nothing inconsistent 
with either justice or mercy. He was one 
who feared his God, who honoured his 
Queen, and who had the Bible for a guide. 
In the discharge of his duty the soldier 
would not be unmindful of the precepts of 
that blessed book, and in the contest in 
which he was engaged he would carry out 
that merciful justice which was due to the 
outraged honour of an insulted country. 

Col. Stanton and Admiral Marsham 
having briefly returned thanks, the Chair- 
man called on Mr. Beresford-Hope to pro- 
pose the health of the Dean and Chapter. 

Mr. Beresford-Hope, M.P., said,—“ I am 
sorry to begin, my lord, with an act of in- 
subordination, and to dissent from the 
Chairman as to my fitness to undertake 
this task. At the meeting this morning 
at the Guildhall, the Dean called us a 
‘very grateful Society indeed,’ because 
we returned thanks to the Chapter for 
kindness not yet shewn. But there is no 
doubt now that these thanks are due, 
after the way in which the Chapter have 
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received us, and after the lucid and excel- 
lent description of the cathedral by one 
whom, though unconnected now officially 
with it, we must ever connect with the 
cathedral of Canterbury. Great: service 
has been done, my lord, by this Chapter 
in the restoration, and in the manner of 
the restoration, of this cathedral. The 
Chapter have restored lapses and supplied 
defects; they have renovated the edifice 
with a judicious taste ; they have brought 
it back to its old condition, but they have 
not made it ‘ spick-and-span-new,’ like a 
railway-station. People deserve praise 
who execute such works by their own trou- 
ble, at their own expense, and from motives 
of affectionate piety. Those, too, who 
first set the example of church restoration 
deserve most high praise. Now Chapters 
are everywhere restoring their cathedrals, 
and giving a practical answer to the 
charges of selfishness brought against 
them. But twenty-five years ago, when 
this spirit of renovation had not yet been 
excited, this Chapter restored their cathe- 
dral at a costof tens of thousands of pounds. 
You have seen that cathedral to-day,—you 
have seen the order and decency with 
whieh it is kept. One canon only sur- 
vives, I believe, who witnessed the be- 
ginning of the restorations,—but as new 
men came in, there was no mutability in 
the spirit of the body. What was begun 
by Dean Percy has been carried on by 
Dean Bagot, Dean Lyall, and now by 
Dean Alford. 1 feel a peculiar pleasure 
in proposing this toast, because the cathe- 
dral chapter has had for many years most 
friendly relations with the college of St. 
Augustine, and their friendliness has been 
the better appreciated because that college 
has not been in any way connected with 
the cathedral, When St. Augustine’s 
College was first founded, people said— 
‘Of course you'll put it in connexion 
with the cathedral; of course the Chap- 
ter will have a voice in it. To which 
we replied—‘ Of course we will not put 
it in connection with the cathedral; of 
course the Chapter will not have a voice 
in it? We said this, because the Chap- 
ter had its own work to do, which it was 
doing well, but that the college was a 
cognate institution, not an identical one, 
having its own work of a parallel nature ; 
therefore, we decided, let it stand on its 
own basis, and the cathedral stand on its. 
The members of the Society will be but 
blind and cold archeologists if they have 
regard only to matters of bricks and 
glass, and to the external minutie of 
their science, without appreciating its 
deeper meaning. The restorations of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, have not been 
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undertaken in order that it may be visited 
by the sight-seers of a week-day, and the 
archeologists every three years; but be- 
cause it is connected with the most fa- 
mous scenes of English history. It brings 
before us the missionaries and the kings of 
the Heptarchy; it is the scene of the la- 
bours of Lanfranc and of Anselm, of the 
struggle between Henry and Becket ; the 
burial-place of Edward the Black Prince 
and of Harry of Lancaster ; and there are 
many other memorable events with which 
it is associated; therefore we honour the 
cathedral, and we respect its custodians, 
whose singleness of purpose and liberality 
are a pattern to all other Chapters. I 
have much pleasure in proposing ‘The 
health of the Dean and Chapter of Canter- 
bury, with thanks for their welcome.’ ” 
The Dean of Canterbury rose to reply, 
and said,—“ My Lord Marquis, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I am sorry it has not de- 
volved on some older member of the 
Chapter than myself to return you thanks 
for the very kind manner in which you 
have received our health. I am, in fact, 
the youngest member of our body; for 
that member who is actually younger 
than myself was among you long before I 
came to Canterbury. But, as the task 
devolves on me, in consequence of 
my office, I willingly accept it. I can 
assure you that the scene which we 
have witnessed to-day in our venerable 
cathedral has given us infinite pleasure, 
while it has suggested some remarkable 
contrasts. When we compare the com- 
plaints in the pages of Gostling and 
contemporary writers, of the non-appre- 
ciation of the Gothic style, with the eager 
enthusiasm of the vast body of intelligent 
pilgrims who have assembled in it to-day ; 
when we remember that in his forlorn 
plea for the building he is obliged to ap- 
peal to the fact that the eyes of the ne- 
groes accompanying the rich planters who 
sometimes visited it, sparkled with plea- 
sure on entering the nave, we may well 
concluce that public opinion has much 
changed since that day. We all know 
the verdict of the age of Pope, and Swift, 


and Bolingbroke, on antiquarian re- 
searches. It is pithily comprised in the 
epigram— 


* Give me the thing that’s pretty, odd, and new: 
All ugly, old, odd things, I leave to you.’ 
I may say, by the way, that we seem to 
have inherited not only their legacy to 
others, but their wish for themselves also. 
The trilliant assembly of our fair friends 
around us may serve to shew that every 
gem is not an antique; that it is not 
‘ugly, old, odd things’ alone of which 
archeologists are in quest at their meet- 
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ings. But, ladies and gentlemen, it was 
very soon afterwards found out, that 
these ‘ugly, old, odd things’ had ,in them 
some beauty, and were worth imitating. 
And so the next generation shewed that 
they had discovered that the ‘child is 
father of the man.’ But they did not 
go on to the sequel of the quotation, of 
which I will presently speak. They be- 
gan by child’s play, in Gothic imitation. 
Then was the age of Strawberry Hill, and 
Lee Priory ; of painted windows outside 
with no windows inside to correspond; of 
elaborate toys and costly shams, of which 
the only successors now are the roughcast 
pasteboard castles which serve as spill- 
boxes on the mantel-pieces of furnished 
lodgings. Neither Horace Walpole nor 
Sir Egerton Brydges—(A voice: ‘Nor Mr. 
Barry,’)—were aware that, because the 
child és father of the man, ‘our days must 
be bound each to each by natural piety ;’ 
that subsequent ages must not imitate, 
but be founded upon, former ones; that a 
much more serious task is before the ar- 
cheologist than any mere imitation can 
fulfil. It was the somewhat exaggerated 
boast of Canning, when speaking, in a 
strain of high eloquence, of the intended 
establishment of the empire of Brazil, 
that ‘he had called the new world into 
existence, to right the balance of the 
old.’ Yours, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
converse task,—and I say this in no spirit 
of rhetorical exaggeration, but in sober 
earnest,—your task is to call the old world 
into existence to right the balance of the 
new. Already we see the scale, so long 
unworthily held the lightest, descending 
to us rich with ample treasures of precious 
information ; already art begins to be 
looked on as never before ; already history 
is written, and history is read, as it never 
was read or written before. We can read 
on the volumes, which the descending 
scale brings to us, the names of Hallam 
and Milman, Arnold and Grote, Stanhope 
and Merivale, Froude and Stanley, Camp- 
bell and Foss; men who have written 
history, not for this or that political pur- 
pose, not to serve the opinions of this or 
that Ministry of the day, but as founded 
on research, and aiming at truth. And I 
hardly need remind you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that in this archeological revival 
not even the minutest researches are to be 
despised. From the hill where we our- 
selves seem to be standing, we must not 
only strain our eyes after the distant 
mountains of classic antiquity, but must 
examine with all care the important though 
less interesting level which separates us 
from them. How do we know, till we have 
descended and ascertained, whether that 
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far-off spark which we see be the glitter- 
ing dome of a palace, or the light in the 
window of a cottage? whether that un- 
certain cloud which hangs over another 
portion of the plain be the dust of an 
advancing army, or the smoke of some 
powerful mart of commerce ? Nothing in 
these researches is trifling. Every age, 
in every feature, has that which every 
other age may learn from—may learn 
modesty, soberness, wisdom, thankfulness, 
earnestness, charity. And as for our- 
selves, ladies and gentlemen, we feel it 
our mission to keep well and faithfully, 
warily and wisely, the great fortress of 
history and devotion which has been en- 
trusted to our care, to teach our fellow- 
citizens and fellow-countrymen that the 
uses of cathedrals have not passed away. 
For as the gallant officer who spoke for 
the army would bear me out, though it 
may not be requisite that every soldier at 
every time should be kept at the very 
highest regulation pattern, yet it is re- 
quisite that some be so kept, and always 
so kept. And it is even thus in the 
Church. We who have no distracting 
cares of parochial duty, are set here for a 
pattern, in a church which is to be a pat- 
tern,—which is to shew the full measure 
and full intent of associated praise and 
prayer, and exhortation and doctrine. 
Give us your good wishes, that we may 
be always found earnest and able for this 
our duty; that whether we live (as you 
heard to-day) under an Archbishop who 
performed the questionable work of di- 
viding tbe Bible into chapters, or (as now) 
under a Commission which is performing, 
if well done, the better work of dividing 
the Chapter into Bibles, we may not lose 
heart nor courage, nor elasticity of action, 
to fit the wants and duties of the day in 
which we live. And, more, give us your 
pious prayers also, that, when we stand 
with you where all must stand, we may, 
by God’s help, be found to have been, in 
this our important work, good and faith- 
ful servants.” 

The Rev. Professor Stanley said he 
wished the toast he was about to propose 
had bein placed in other hands, being, as 
it was, the toast of all others most essen- 
tial to the fortune and prospects of the 
day. But he felt at least this advantage, 
that—to use an almost Irish expression—he 
was both inside and outside of it. On the 
one hand, he had now no connexion with the 
county of Kent, yet, on the other hand, he 
felt that he could never sever himself from 
it. He had found the greatest pleasure 
in shewing over the cathedral so large an 
assemblage as had honoured him with their 
preseuce that morning; and he rejoiced if 
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any knowledge that he had acquired dur- 
ing his stay in Canterbury had been pro- 
ductive of instruction or amusement to 
the members of the Society. For his own 
part, he always looked to the period of 
his stay in the city as in an enchanted 
land, where he had passed years of the 
greatest happiness. The subject of his 
toast was, “Success to the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society.” This called upon him 
to say what were the great peculiarities 
of archeology in the present day. His 
friend the Dean had, indeed, anticipated 
the greater part of what he had intended 
to say; and he had spoken to them so 
ably and so eloquently, that he could 
scarcely hope to be able to add anything 
to it; but he desired to lay before them 
the province now opened to them. Ina 
peculiar sense, then, archeology might be 
said to be a general science,—a science 
which had been diffused throughout the 
whole community. This was peculiar to 
the times in which they lived. They went 
back to former ages, and found an utter 
absence of any considerable reverence for 
the things of antiquity ; and the opposite 
tendency of the present day seemed as 
though it had been specially called out 
to counteract the other influences which 
were at work,—the influences of rail- 
roads, and telegraphs, and all the other 
effects of a rapidly-increased commerce. 
They were, in truth, immense changes, 
irresistible and inevitable, whose effect, 
unless counteracted by an opposite spirit, 
would be to destroy and sweep from the 
face of the land every vestige of anti- 
quity. But that opposite tendency had 
been called into existence; it was proved 
by the universal desire shewn for the study 
of archeology. If they looked back to the 
middle ages, of which their cathedral was 
a monument, it was impossible to help re- 
flecting how much more advantageously 
the study might have been followed then 
than now, if any desire for it had been 
felt; and he sometimes could hardly for- 
give the great Lanfranc for having been 
such a destroyer of the relics of antiquity. 
If but the same spirit had inspired him, as 
inspired men now with a reverence for 
things of the past, might not the remains 
of the old cathedral founded by St. Augus- 
tine have been still in existence ? and from 
them one could have formed some idea of 
what that first early Christian church at 
Rome was like. Then, when he remem- 
bered that the lower north transept of the 
cathedral, the scene of the Martyrdom, 
had been entirely altered, he could not 
but reflect how much light the histo- 
ries of that event might have received 
could they of the present generation have 
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seen the transept in the same condition as 
it was in at the time of the murder. Now, 
however, the time was come when a better 
spirit prevailed. It had grown up, as he 
said, at the very moment when but for it 
every relic of antiquity would have disap- 
peared. The bane and the antidote had 
grown side by side; and in this way they 
might be able to hand down to future 
generations the gifts and inheritances they 
had received from generations of old. And 
it was impossible not to feel how specially 
important a field of labour the Kent Arche- 
ological Society had opened before it. 
Of all counties, Kent was the most his- 
torically interesting ; it was the very cor- 
ner-stone of English history, and particu- 
larly of English ecclesiastical history ; and 
they might be the means of explaining 
many of their hitherto obscure points. 
Lord Stanhope (President of the Society 
of Antiquaries) returned thanks. He said 
he hoped the idea would not be enter- 
tained that from any feeling of jealousy 
he was unable sincerely to congratulate 
them on the success which had, attended 
the day’s proceedings. On the contrary, 
he felt that the path of archeology was 
wide enough for many to travel on it, and 
he and his Society heartily welcomed all 
who were disposed to become fellow-la- 
bourers. He thought he had just cause 
to congratulate them on their first meet- 
ing. 1t would not, indeed, become him to 
speak on behalf of so many as he saw there 
assembled ; but if he might judge of the 
feelings of all by what he had heard from 
the many with whom he had spoken, he 
would venture to say that the proceedings 
had been a great enjoyment to all who 
had taken a part in them. It would have 
been, in truth, no common delight to any 
one—and how much more to antiquaries 
and archzologists—to see the many points 
of historical interest with which the vene- 
rable city of Canterbury abounded, from 
the magnificent pile of Christ Church to 
the blooming lime trees of the Dane John. 
He had said that in the day’s proceedings 
all had found great enjoyment; and he 
did not think he need exclude those, the 
better part of the company, who had 
lonoured them with their presence in 
such numbers. No doubt many, if not 
all of them, had hitherto looked upon the 
study of antiquity as dry and repulsive,— 
fit perhaps for the library of their grand- 
papas, but wholly destitute of interest for 
themselves. He could not but hope that 
for the future they would connect the 
study with a day agreeably passed —when 
the bright and beauteous sunshine beamed 
on many objects beauteous and noble in 
themselves, but yet more beauteous and 
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morenobleintheirrecollections; a day when 
events long gone by, but whose influence 
they yet felt, were explained in so lucid a 
manner, that their remembrance could be 
no longer matter of difficulty to the sim- 
plest understanding. If such were: the 
feelings of the ladies, he would venture to 
add one word more, and say the best proof 
they could give that he had rightly inter- 
preted them would be by honouring them 
with their company on the next: occasion. 
He could not but think, too, that their en- 
joyment had been of the most profitable 
description. They could not but derive 
many a useful lesson from those silent 
witnesses of the past—silent as they had 
been for centuries, and now first taught 
to reveal the great truths they contained. 
One of the most important of those les- 
sons was the beneficial influence of the 
Christian faith upon the history of the 
English nation. Who could stand un- 
moved by the baptismal font of Ethelbert ? 
who could not feel all his chivalry 
aroused within him when standing at the 
tomb of the very flower of chivalry, the 
Black Prince? These were subjects of 
lasting glory: they awoke in the heart 
that contemplated them feelings that were 
an honour to human nature; and they 
were, he thought, well fitted to diminish 
the desire of unwise alteration or rash 
improvement which was seen in the pre- 
sent day. Upon these grounds he very 
much rejoiced at the success which had 
been achieved that day. It furnished 
also another ground on which men of all 
political and religious opinions might meet 
in harmony, and proved that however 
numerous the points of difference among 
men, they were not so many as the points 
of agreement. He must, in conclusion, 
beg permission to propose the health of 
their noble President. 

The Chairman briefly returned thanks. 

Sir Walter James proposed “ ‘The Mayor 
and Corporation of Canterbury,” and 
passed a warm eulogium on municipal in- 
stitutions in general. 

The Mayor (T. N. Wightwick, Esq.,) 
said: “In the name of the Corporation of 
Canterbury, I beg to offer you our grate- 
ful thanks for the compliment which has 
been paid to us by the Kent Archzologi- 
cal Society. My lord, gentlemen who have 
preceded me have been pleased to speak 
in eulogistic terms of the city of Canter- 
bury, of the facilities it offers for archzolo- 
gical research. It is, as we all know, 
a matter of congratulation to us te hear 
the locality which we inhabit spoken of in 
commendatory language. For, my lord, 


as there is a pride of ancestry, so there is 
And I am sure I shall 


a pride of place. 
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be forgiven, as a citizen of Canterbury, 
for entertaining feelings of pride that we 
can offer in this our city attractions which 
can invite the attention and command the 
special attendance of such a scientific as- 
sembly as those now gathered around 
these boards. My lord, whilst we exult 
that Canterbury is rich in legendary lore 
—whilst we glory that within a small 
circle of this very spot we can offer speci- 
mens of a bygone age, illustrative of al- 
most all that your inquiring minds have, 
in the investigaticn of your science, as yet 
discovered, of themselves tending to bear 
testimony to the utility of your institu- 
tion,—we must not and we do not forget 
that we are, in a measure, indebted to 
your Society for revealing to us their exist- 
ence, enabling us, as it were, on the very 
threshold of our houses to hold converse 
with the past, and affording to us a daily 
lesson for our guidance and our profit. 
It is not for me, my lord, at this late hour 
to occupy your time. I will content my- 
self with assuring you how thoroughly you 
may rely on our hearty co-operation—of 
our earnest desire to do all in our power 
to assist in your praiseworthy endeavours. 
And if, my lord, we can hereafter lay 
claim to the smallest portion of the benefit, 
which we feel convinced you will achieve, 
we shall be amply rewarded for our exer- 
tions.” 

The Dean of Canterbury proposed 
“The Ladies,” in a most graceful speech, 
but unhappily he was but indistinctly 
heard, owing to the confusion caused by 
the discovery suddenly made that the hour 
for the starting of the special trains was 
close at hand, and the great body of those 
present being obliged to retire at once. 
There was also an awkward pause when 
he had concluded, as Sir Walter Stirling, 
who should have replied, had gone off 
with the rest. 

At length the Rev. L. B. Larking re- 
turned thanks. He said,—“ My lord and 
gentlemen—We seem to be in a dilemma. 
Those ladies whom we have just heartily 
cheered are so bashful that they fear to 
commission any of the numerous young 
bachelors about us to return thanks to you 
for the honour you have done them, and 
the task falls upon aveteran. I assume it 
willingly enough, though it would have 
come better from some of you younger 
ones, We are, indeed, thankful for the 
presence and the influence of those fair 
faces which we have just seen beaming 
round us, and only regret that the train 
has parted us so soon, before they could 
hear from our own lips what we feel 
towards them; for, ladies and gentlemen, 
archwologists as we are, we venerate the 
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treatment given to the fair sex by our 
aboriginal ancestors. We demean our- 
selves towards them as they did—we give 
them the honour which is their due, as 
they did. Of the ancient Briton it is beau- 
tifully sung by the poet :— 
‘He made no rubied lip or sparkling eye 
The shrine and God of his idolatry, 
But proudly bending to a just control, 
Bowed in obeisance to the female soul, 
And — some effluence of the Omniscient 
min 
In woman’s beauteous image lay enshrined, 
With inspiration on her bosom hung, 
And flowed in heavenly wisdom from her 
tongue ; 
Famed among warrior chiefs the crown she 
wore, 
——___——ard rank’d in fame 
Bonduca’s with Caractacus’s name.’ 
Even so; we love to honour them, and to 
bow to their influence. In their name I 
thank you for this union of sentiment— 
may it ever be so with us, and may we in 
our Society ever meet the kind and fasci- 
nating patronage which they have given 
us. ” 


The noble President, in proposing the 
health of “The Visitors,” said that the 
pressure of time compelled him to put two 
toasts into one, and ask them to drink the 
health of their Hon. Secretary, with 
thanks to him for what he had accom- 
plished, in conjunction with that of “The 
Visitors.” 

The Rev. L. B. Larking replied :—“ The 
noble lord has remarked to you that he 
has been compelled to make something 
like an Irish bull, in coupling my name 
with the visitors, in his kind anxiety to 
propose thanks to myself at the hurried 
moment of parting. Most warmly do I 
thank you, my lord, and all of you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for the way in which the 
proposal has been received. I had thought 
that my office was merely to be your pen— 
and a pretty slovenly one, too; I fear that 
my tongue will be little better, for I am 
all unused to public speaking, yet your 
kindness compels me to make an effort. 
It is not yet twelve months since I received 
an intimation that Kent was incapable of 
forming an independent Archeological So- 
ciety. When 1 look round the room this 
day, and then turn back to that little 
party of eleven which met, on the 19th of 
September last, in a small room at Mere- 
worth Castle, under the kind patronage 
of the noble host and hostess, dear and 
honoured friends, if I may be permitted 
so to call them, whose absence we all this 
day regret—when I turn back to that 
little party of eleven, and compare it 
with the six hundred that we number 
this day, and see, as we have just seen, 
all the aristocracy of our county, the 
veneruble heads of the Church, the clergy, 
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and the learning of the county, and the 
galaxy of beauty that has graced and en- 
couraged us,—there, I say, is the answer 
to the imputation that Keut cannot form 
an independent Archeological Society. It 
has been all done in ten months, for that 
is the entire period of our existence. Un- 
der such influence, those who live to see 
the return of another year will assuredly 
witness our six hundred swelled into a 
thousand; and although the noble lord 
has kindly ascribed much to myself, I 
feel that it is more than my due. To his 
active and influential superintendence— 
to the powerful, the effective, the fasci- 
nating patronage we have received, as I 
have just detailed—to yourselves, not to 
me, is our wondrous success due. With 
this spirit still animating you, again I 
say, that next year you will number a 
thousand. Assuredly you have risen as 
one man to resist the attack made on 
your independence, and by a mighty effort 
have secured it. You have proved your- 
selves true sons of your unconquered 
county. Yes, Kent is ‘Invicta’ still. I 
thank you from my heart.” 

“Thanks to the Local Committee and 
Mr. Foss,” was proposed by the Chairman, 
who referred to the excellent way in which 
all the arrangements of the day had been 
made. 

Mr. Foss briefly acknowledged the toast, 
saying that many valuable suggestions had 


been voluntarily made to him by different 
members of the Society, and to those ra- 
ther than to his services the thanks of the 
assembly were due. 

The meeting then broke up. 


Evening party at the Deanery.—The 
Dean and Mrs. Alford having invited the 
members and their friends who remained 
in the city to an evening party at the 
Deanery, a large number assembled there 
about eight o’clock. The company were 
agreeably occupied for an hour in walking 
through the beautiful grounds, and listen- 
ing to madrigals, part-songs, and glees, 
exquisitely performed by professional sing- 
ers, and then adjourned to the drawing- 
room, where refreshments were served, 
and glees and catches, and a leisurely in- 
spection of many of the relics exhibited 
in the Guildhall in the morning, and of 
some beautiful photographs of the cathe- 
dral, by Mr. J. Cruttenden, of Maidstone, 
made the hours pass but too quickly. As 
an appropriate means of concluding the 
day, the Dean led a party into the cathe- 
dral when the moon was well up, and just 
as all were absorbed in the witchery of 
the scene, voices were heard swelling along 
the aisles, chanting Luther’s hymn: it 
was the Dean and Precentor, determined 
to send their party home with reminis- 
cences of sights and sounds not easily to 
be forgotten. 





MEDIEVAL LEADEN BADGES, &c. 


Tne medieval leaden signs, badges, 
crepundia, or by whatever name or names 
they may be called, which have been re- 
peatedly noticed in our columns, were the 
cause of an action-at-law tried at Guild- 
ford on the 5th of August, Mr. Eastwood 
being the plai: tiff, and the proprietors of 
the “ Atheneum” the defendants. We 
regret that Mr. Eastwood should have 
felt it necessary to take this step to vin- 
dicate his character and the genuineness 
of his property, because it could not be 
supposed that the editor of the “ Athe- 
num” had any personal feeling whatever 
in the matter; and the result, in any way, 
could hardly be expected to be perfectly 
satis‘actory. 

At the same time, we regret that Mr. 
Cuming should have published his opi- 
nions before he had taken the precaution 
to consult those persons equally well qua- 
lified as himself to speak upon a subject 
involving many difficulties and requiring 
the most minute and careful investigation. 
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The question not only affected Mr. East- 
wood as a tradesman, but it was of mo- 
ment also to the archeologist. It docs 
not appear that the objects condemned so 
unequivocally by Mr. Cuming were ever 
exhibited to the Association of which he is 
one of the secretaries, or that Mr. East- 
wood or any one else was ever invited to 
hear the objections brought against the 
remarkable collection, and the charges, 
by implication, against the owner himself, 
as he believed. If the “signs,” as they 
were termed, were really recent fabrica- 
tions, it would have been Mr. Eastwood’s 
interest to have helped to detect the 
forgers; and a private committee would 
probably have come to some conclusion 
more agreeable to all parties than the 
verdict of a jury on such a case. The 
judge directed the jury to find for the 
defendants; but at the same time it was 
announced that the plaintiff’s good cha- 
racter stood unimpeached. 

But the arch logist naturally wishes 
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to know how the character of the leaden 
“signs” is affected by the evidence brought 
forward at the trial. It appeared then, 
by the witnesses examined, that the whole 
of the objects were found by the workmen 
employed in excavating the new dock at 
Shadwell, at intervals during the last 
twelve months: that they were brought, 
in the first place, by two persons, named 
Smith and Eaton, who, as shore-rakers, 
gained their livelihood by raking the 
shores of the Thames, and by attending 
excavaticns to collect and buy old metal, 
bones, and such things. These two men 
sold their purchases first of all to Mr. 
Edwards, who sold them to Mr.Eastwood, a 
dealer in coins and antiquities, at very high 
prices; prices, indeed, that would seem 
fabulously high, were it not notorious that 
such persons do at times make large sums 
of money by discoveries of antiquities. So 
far as we could learn, about 1,100 of these 
leaden relics were found, not 12,000, as 
stated in the printed report. This was 
the evidence as regards their discovery ; 
and, remarkable and curious as it may 
seem to some, there is nothing in it op- 
posed to credibility, unless it can be shewn 
that some accomplished falsarius used 
these shore-rakers as accomplices for fraud. 
But if this be imagined, then there arises 
the difficulty of meeting the questions, 
“ What did he copy from ?” and “ Did he 
know of the published pilgrims’ signs ?” 
If he knew of them, it is most improbable 
he would ever have made such forgeries ; 
if he did not know of them, the impro- 
bability is quite as great, because some of 
them bear a certain analogy without being 
imitations, and especially some which we 
have only recently examined. Mr. Cum- 
ing points out the process adopted for 
their fabrication; but will he undertake 
to make some specimens, or get them 
made? One has already been imitated, 
and the imitation was detected instantly. 
In addition to the testimony mentioned 
above, Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Chaffers, the 
Rev. Thos. Hugo, Mr. Fairholt, Mr. Cure- 
ton, and others, appeared as testimony for 


As the devil loves apple-dumplings.— 
This is a not uncommon saying, but to 
all appearance a very silly one. About a 
century and a quarter ago it was the 
custom to give the students of certain 
colleges at Oxford,—Hart Hall for ex- 
ample—Oxford men will forgive the ap- 
parent misnomer,—nothing but apple- 
dumplings for their dinner on fast-days; 
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the genuineness of the relics. Mr. R. 
Smith said he believed them to be of the 
latter part of the fifteenth, or the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century: that while 
at first he was disposed to attach but lit- 
tle importance to them, he had, upon in- 
specting the bulk, recognised some as ana- 
logous to the more decisive pilgrims’ signs 
which he had published, as, for instance, 
the ampullas and bells; that, though he 
should not term them pilgrims’ signs, es- 
pecially on account of their comparative 
late date, yet some of them might be de- 
graded types of, or possibly even verit- 
able, pilgrims’ signs; and many had a very 
palpable religious character, which anti- 
quaries may, probably, some day be able 
to explain and illustrate: some were pro- 
bably in the same category as other low 
works of old art which hardly admitted 
of explanation. 

Mr. Fairholt ‘and Mr. Hugo agreed with 
Mr. Roach Smith, except that the former 
said he should be disposed to date them 
at a still somewhat later period. But 
yet more important for the plaintiff and 
his property, we consider, was the evi- 
dence of Mr. Chaffers and Mr. Cureton, 
both of whom have had very extensive 
experience in the sale and purchase of 
coins and antiquities. On the other hand, 
the cross-examination shewed that some 
of the reasons alleged for believing the 
leaden signs spurious, are extremely weak. 
If they are of the late date contended for, 
the asserted anachronisms in the costume 
of some of the figures are not to be won- 
dered at; the fact of their having been 
plunged into acid, if it be a fact, may not 
be inconsistent with their genuineness, 
for we have often heard of antiquities 
having been immersed in acid by the 
finders and others to clean them. But if 
Mr. Cuming be in possession of any infor- 
mation in support of his assertions, he is 
now imperatively called upon to produce 
it. The real question for the antiquary 
is, are the objects false, as Mr. Cuming 
states, or genuine, as Mr. Eastwood and 
others maintain ? 


every Friday, for example. The flesh re- 
belling against such unsubstantial diet, a 
proverbial saying may have thence arose 
to the effect that the devil was no lover of 
apple-dumplings. That the students com- 
plained bitterly of Dr. Newton’s apple- 
dumplings, there is no doubt, printed 
authority being still in existence to that 
effect. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


C.F.AttEN. Det danske Sprogs His- 
toriei Hertugdémmet Slesvig eller Sénder- 
Jylland. Med firo Sprogkaart. (Kjében- 
havn: 1858.) 7 

The History of the Danish Language 
in the Duchy of Slesvig, or South Jutland. 
With four Language-maps. (8vo. Cheap- 
inghaven. Vol. L., pp. iv., 462, (1857); 
Vol. IL., pp. xi., 766, (1858.) 

“Tue Danish Question,” “ Denmark 
and the Duchies,” “The German Bund 
versus Slesvig,” or by whatever name this 
long dispute has been or will be popularly 
known, still remains a European, and par- 
ticularly a British question. 1t regards 
interests of the highest importance, both 
historical and political, and is the key to 
much which has taken place of late years 
in Germany and the North. No wonder, 
then, that every contribution to its scien- 
tifie or folk-like explanation should be 
eagerly looked for and command general 
attention. ‘This is the case even with 
momentary and flimsy pamphlets ; but it 
is particularly applicable to scholarly and 
patient research—to works which take 
their place in the first rank of modern 
historical literature. And the present is 
a book of this kind. Many years ago (in 
1848) Professor Allen, of the University 
of Cheapinghaven, published his famous 
sketch, “On the language and Character- 
istics of the people in the Duchy of Sles- 
wick, or South Jutland.” We quote from 
the title of the English translation pub- 
lished about the same time, (London, pp. 
162, 8vo.) This has now expanded into 
these two volumes, of more than 1,200 
pages. 

The subject, then, is of primary import- 
ance, and it is undoubtedly our duty to 
place an outline of its arguments and 
results before our countrymen. But we 
almost shrink from the task: first, be- 
cause the details are almost endless, but so 
bound up with each other and so curious 
or striking as almost to defy compression ; 
secondly, because the labour is so full of 
painful interest,—it fills the reader with 
profound melancholy. The spectacle of a 
gallant, and free, and intelligent Northern 
population, for upwards of 400 years ex- 
posed to dragonades, trampled under foot 
by an endless and relentless German inva- 
sion, reduced to serfage on its own soil, 
forbidden to speak its own mother-tongue, 
compelled to live and die, to be baptized 
end buried, under the instruction of a 
whole gendarmerie of foreign priests, and 


nobles, and lawyers and civilians, whose 
language they could not comprehend, and 
at last driven or tempted into rebellion 
against their own land and lawful king, 
in defence of this very same usurpation,— 
is indeed lamentable and pitiable. 

How, then, shall we treat the subject ? 
Shall we write essays on each chapter, or 
gradually unfold the contents of each? 
We prefer the latter: but we shall study 
brevity. 

Our author commences with the oldest 
times, opens the oldest annals, appeals to 
the oldest monuments and traditions, 
shews us rune-stones, and stone-rings, and 
grave-mounds (hows, barrows), and pro- 
claims, what we all knew, that from the 
very beginning of history South Jutland 
(or Slesvig) has always been a Danish land, 
inhabited by Danish clans,speaking Danish 
dialects, and that its southern limit—the 
Eider—always has been, and always must 
be, as long as the state exists, the southern 
border of the Danish kingdom. Charle- 
magne accepted the same fact and the 
same limit, (“ Hemming—mox pacem cum 
imperatore faciens, Egdoram fluvium ac- 
cepit regni terminum.”— ddam. Brem. 
Hist. Eccl.) The great earth-works or 
lines of ramparts, the Kurvirke and the 
Dannevirke, were thrown up to defend 
the same natural mark. King Alfred tells 
us that in his time Hedeby (now called 
Slesvig) was a Danish town; and every 
author, native and foreign, Icelandic and 
Teutonic, down to the Slesvig-Holstein 
lie-makers, has always said the same thing. 

But German attempts at conquest or 
Germanization also date from the begin- 
ning. Charles the Great failed in 811; 
in 1061 Archbishop Adelbert, of Bremen, 
was foiled by King Svend Estridson in 
his efforts to inflict German priests on the 
province. This was further counteracted 
by the erection of an archiepiscopate at 
Lund, for the whole Scandinavian North. 
The country remained Danish. ‘The cele- 
brated Jutland law, in old Danish, was 
issued by King Waldemar the Victorious, 
in 1241, and was the legal code for No:th 
and South Jutland, and Fyn, with the 
Ilands, and all the principal towns in 
South Jutland received “rights” and 
“customs” in Old-Danish, or in Latin 
mixed with Danisli technical terms. In 
the fifteenth century, the Holsten counts 
would insist on the country being a de- 
pendency of Holsten—for German impu- 
dence is no modern thing. But a cloud 
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of witnesses, archbishop, bishops, abbots, 
knights, yeomen, peasants, mayors, magis- 
trates and burghers, testified on oath that 
it had always been a part of the Danish 
kingdom, speaking the Danish tongue, and 
subject to the Danish law. 

A new era opened for this unfortunate 
province in 1386. In that year the Danish 
kingdom was exposed to ruin by an act of 
the Danish crown itself; Queen Margaret 
invested Count Gerhard of Holsten with 
South Jutland as a fief. Now commenced 
that series of misfortunes and changes 
which have since desolated the duchy. 
German nobles swarmed over the border, 
seizing all the best lands, and introducing 
the German feudal system. The free pea- 
sants sunk into serfs, villeins, adscripta 
gleba. Thousands of German colonists 
were everywhere introduced. The Danish 
language was banished from all the higher 
circles. Latin and German (Low-German, 
Saxon) became the language, more and 
more, of the pulpit, the school, and the 
tar. The German Hanse Towns every- 
where played the tyrant, monopolising 
and subjugating all Scandinavia, but es- 
pecially its most southern province. The 
various laws of the Duchy were translated 
into Saxon (Low-German) for the use and 
benefit of the German nobles, and bailiffs, 
and immigrants, and then the use of the 
Danish originals was prohibited. At last, 
when this could not succeed, attempts were 
made to carry on all legislation in Latin! 

But the German Reformation set its 
seal on this gigantic crusade against North- 
ern freedom and folk-speech. All the Re- 
formers were Germans. Their mission was 
to teach the faith in the mother-tongue ; 
but by a strange concatenation of events 
the Reformation in Slesvig became the 
signal for a war to the knife against the 
language of the inhabitants. The Evan- 
gelical priests all studied in German Uni- 
versities; German civilians came in by 
shoals. Of thirteen general superintend- 
ents (a kind of bastard bishops) ten were 
Germans. Slesvig became united, in eccle- 
siastical as in civil and legal affairs, with 
Holsten. The Church ordinances and ser- 
vices, and Bible and Psalms, became em- 
ployed in Saxon (where Latin was not 
continued), and the population were re- 
duced to despair. All the schools and 
higher seminaries were in German ; there 
was not one single academy in which a 
Slesviger could obtain instruction in his 
mother-tongue, The old Frisian dialect, 
that noble half-Scandinavian remnant of 
mighty forefathers, shared the same fate 
as the Danish—it was trampled down in 
favour of German. 

The sixteenth century opens out to us 
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a new spectacle. High-German appears 
as a great tyrannical linguistic and politi- 
cal propaganda. The rich and harmonious, 
and simple and artless, Saxon (Low-Ger- 
man) was looked down upon as a patois, 
only fit for farmers and serving-men. The 
harsh and fictitious (grammar-made) High- 
German was proclaimed as the only ortho- 
dox language of all Germany,—by the 
great mass of whose inhabitants it was 
neither spoken nor understood. From 
this period commences a new series of 
violences and usurpations. What was 
not Danish in South Jutland was Saxon. 
But the High-German rapidly treated the 
Saxon as it had the Danish—it declared 
war against it. Laws, Bible, Church-ser- 
vices, Psalms, everything were now trans- 
formed into High-German. The high- 
born now said “Vy!” to the language 
of their own countrymen. Frieslander, 
and Dane, and Saxon were all compelled 
to learn High-German. And this system 
continued almost down to this day. 

All this mystery is partly explained by 
other contemporaneous causes: the mutual 
enmities of the Northern lands, fomented 
by the rival German States ; the treacher- 
ous intrigues of the German dukes in South 
Jutland with the Swedish sovereigns; the 
successive German kings and queens of 
Denmark itself, with their endless army 
of German hangers-on and courtiers ; the 
gradual mnion in many administrative 
branches of Slesvig with Holsten; the 
German University in Kiel for both the 
German and Danish Duchy, and so on. 

At last we come to the strange pheno- 
menon that a Slesviger could be regarded, 
and in some cases could call himself, a 
Holstener from Slesvig! And this, in 
the fulness of time, ripens into the modern 
fabulous Slesvig-Holsten. 

But, after all this, what is the condition 
of South Jutland at this moment? It is, 
that the mass of the inhabitants still speak 
their own Danish mother-tongue. This 
is not only testified by the most unexcep- 
tionable evidence, even of Germans, but 
we can witness to the same fact from per- 
sonal experience and examination during 
repeated visits to this Danish province. 
The duchy already, now that the reign 
of terror has passed, supports four Danish 
newspapers and a very large book-litera- 
ture. In Angeln all now read Danish 
books who can get them. 

Our space forbids us to continue. Ma- 
num de tabula. In spite of the attractive 
nature of the chapters, we cannot go into 
details ; if we were once to begin, we could 
never stop. One thing we can assure 
our readers, that there never was a more 
exciting list of infamies, and crimes, and 
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jesuitry,—even to the destruction of hun- 
dreds of volumes of troublesome minutes 
and documents, and the open infraction 
of royal commands by the German offi- 
cials, than is here unrolled before us. We 
have 1,200 pages, not of declamation, but 
of facts, extracts, original papers, proto- 
cols, evidences of every kind and colour, 
in hundreds of cases from exclusively Ger- 
man and High-German sources. Professor 
Allen throughout preserves his philosophi- 
cal equanimity. Only now and then we 
can, as it were, hear his voice tremble, see 
a blush crimson his cheek, a tear start, or 
his hand shake. Everywhere he carries 
his reader with him. He is impartial, just, 
bold. He calls down no anathemas; he 
only demands and states the rights of his 
countrymen. This work has evidently 
cost him years of patient labour: it is an 
inexhaustible mine of the most valuable 
information. Among the highly remark- 
able chapters are the pages 675—752 of 
the second volume, on the Frisic, Saxon 
and Danish dialects in South Jutland, with 
a great number of curious specimens of the 
folk-speech from all parts of the country. 
This is really a boon to the linguist. 

And it is in the teeth of all this that 
Slesvig-Holsten adventurers imposed on 
the Evangelical Alliance the most unblush- 
ing falsehoods relative to the oppression 
of German congregations in South Jut- 
land ; the fact being that Danish parishes 
are now allowed an alternate service in 
their own tongue. And in spite of all 
this was it that Mr. Ward had the bold- 
ness to forward to Lord Clarendon his 
untoward Slesvig-Holsten manifesto, full 
of injuries and insults to the Danish people. 
But if our public men will not enquire for 
themselves, they cannot complain if they 
are made cats’-paws of by the designing 
and unprincipled. 

Professor Allen’s work has been trans- 
lated into German, and we hope that many 
of our readers will be able to give it a 
eandid perusal, either in Danish or in the 
German version; they will not repent 
their trouble. At every step they will 
find fresh materials for reflection, and a 
whole harvest of historical incident. A 
compressed edition, in English, would 
doubtless be acceptable to the intelligent 
classes in our own country. It affords a 
curious parallel to the attempts of William 
of Normandy and his successors to make 
our own people speak Norman-French, and 
of the equally astounding failure to uproot 
the ancient mother-tongue. We still speak 
“ English,” as 1,000 years ago, although a 
little Latinised, like as the South Jutland- 
ers still speak “ Danish,” although a little 
Saxonised. Ss. 
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Ragnarok. Frisei Relief af H. Freunp. 
Tegnet af H. Ourrk. Med Forklaring 
af Professor N. Hiyen. Fra Kunstforen- 
ingen i Kjébenhava til dens medlemmer. 
1857. 

Ragnarok, (the Twilight of the Gods). 
A Frieze in Relief by H. Freunp. Drawn 
(on stone) by H. Orrtk. With Explana- 
tory Text by Prof. N. Héyen. From the 
Art-Union of Cheapinghaven to its mem- 
bers. For the year 1857, (published in 
1858). Largest elephant folio, 5 plates, 
with 8 pages text, small folio. 

A not dispute raged in the beginning of 
this century whether the Northern my- 
thology was or was not suited for the 
pencil of the artist or the chisel of the 
sculptor. England has hitherto done but 
little towards answering the doubt, but a 
reply has been given by the artists of 
Scandinavia. While theorists were in de- 
bate, the genius of the North'asserted its 
rights, and important steps in this di- 
rection have been taken by a number of 
talented men, including such names as 
Fogelberg, Thorvaldsen, Bissen, Constantin 
Hansen, Blommér, and many more. The 
ice is now broken. Every day renders us 
more familiar with the ideas and gigantic 
god-world of our forefathers, so distin- 
guished from the classical fables by deep 
symbolism, purity, manly strength, and 
chastity of imagination. We may there- 
fore hope for a new era in art, in propor- 
tion as the popular mind is impregnated 
with the high thoughts inspired by these 
ancient reminiscences, and in the same 
ratio as simplicity, feeling, boldness, and 
what may be ealled nationalized imagina- 
tion, take the place of the pettinesses, and 
prettinesses, and tame mannerisms which 
so often usurp the name of art. 

One of the earliest champions in this 
noble field was the late Herman Freund, 
a Danish sculptor, who gained so many 
laurels during his residence in Rome. In 
1821 a Society in Cheapinghaven offered 
prizes for the best drawings of subjects 
in Northern mythology. Among the more 
remarkable pieces produced hereby was a 
sketch for a relief on Mimer and Balder 
inquiring of the Nornas (Fates), and two 
figures of Odin (Woden), one of which, 
afterwards cast in bronze, was so beautiful 
as to call forth the spontaneous and loudly- 
expressed admiration of Thorvaldsen. 

Encouraged by this success, Freund pro- 
jected a still greater work, the whole 
range of the Northern gods. But room 
and circumstances compelled him to limit 
himself to a section of this great task, to 
“ Ragnarok, the Twilight or Ruin of the 
Mighty Ones” (the Northern gods). Freund 
preferred to sketch on clay rather than on 
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paper, and in 1826 sent home to Denmark 
his remarkable frieze model on this sub- 
ject, which has since been carefully pre- 
served in the studio of Prof. Bissen. When 
this was afterwards sculptured in marble 
for Christiansborg Palace by other hands 
than his own, a change of apartment and 
other reasons caused a number of alter- 
ations to be made. The original sketch 
of Freund was therefore eagerly wished 
for by all real students of art, and it is 
this which has now been accomplished and 
is now before us. Its execution by Olrik 
is excellent, and I need not add that the 
text is distinguished by all that taste and 
research for which Prof. Héyen is so 
famous. 

Freund had not such resources as we. 
The study of the Old-Norse and Icelandic 
Eddas and Sagas was then confined to a 
few linguists and students. Translations 
were few and not always correct or poetical 
in tone, often in crabbed Latin, and thus 
inaccessible to the general reader. He 
therefore principally relied on Oehlensl- 
ger’s “Gods of the North,” and Finn 
Magnussen’s translation of the “Older 
Edda.” This will account for some minor 
imperfections, while the classical rather 
than Gothic treatment which frequently 
displays itself is a natural result partly of 
the legends being so often in some degree 
parallel, and partly from his residence in 
Italy, the centre of classical art. We 
must also remember that this great work 
was only, so to speak, a rough and un- 
finished sketch, and that had time been 
allowed him he would in many cases have 
removed small inaccuracies and added 
beautiful touches. But even as it is, this 
is one of the most remarkable attempts in 
this branch of sculpture, and will hand 
down Freund’s name with distinction to 
posterity. 

We will now rapidly point out the 
heads of the “march divine.” We first 
are greeted by the mystical beginning and 
end of all things in these antique tradi- 
tions, the Fates, the Well of Urda, with 
the three Nornas, winged. Urd, the Past, 
sits as Saga (the goddess of history), in- 
scribing the march of things on her golden 
tablets; Skuld, the Future, is sunk in 
dreams of what is to come; Verdande, a 
noble figure, stands as the ever-present 
Now, and holds the heavenly balance, in 
whose scales the cause of the Ases sinks, 
and bodes a mighty ruin. They are fol- 
lowed by three of Odin’s maidens, who 
hear and proclaim the overhanging destiny. 
Near at hand is Sif, the wife of Thor, in 
all the melancholy of patient suffering. 
Close by we see Odin’s throne (Hlidskialf), 
but it is empty; the gold-combed Cock 


has wakened him to distant exploit. Frigga, 
his spouse, is at its left, Freia, the Love- 
goddess, at its right, careless of her bower- 
inaidens and of Hermod. But her brother 
Frey is speeding forward on his golden 
Boar, followed by Loder and Heuer, and 
by Skade the huntress. Quickly pre-s 
forward the Einheries, the champions of 
the gods, from the gates of Walhall, led 
on by Sterkodder, the mighty on foot; 
but careering on they are attended by the 
lovely amazons of the sky, the Walkyries, 
all radiant with beauty and glittering 
wings. 

We are thus led to the great battle- 
field, the plain Vigrid. On the other 
side, by the bridge of the gods (the 
Rainbow), Heimdal sounds his horn, signal 
to gods and men. The great serpent (Mid- 
gards-worm) rushes on, crushing Heimdal’s 
mother. Thor’s car is empty; he is in 
the strife, as is Odin, against the Hell- 
Wolf. But the silent Vidar is at hand to 
avenge him, attended by a crowd of other 
gods and attributes. 

We now come to the Giant-land. The 
Vaner-folk are in rebellion, only partly 
kept back by Niord. Passing a group of 
peaceful Vane-nymphs, we are among all 
the horrors of the Frost-giants, who are 
now hastening to attack the Ases, and 
whose brute force is used and led on by 
the Satan of the North, the false and ma- 
lignant Loke. 

Lastly, we have the approach of the 
victorious Fire-king, Muspel, who has just 
landed from the mystic ship (here winged) 
Naglfar, while his negro-visaged men are 
galloping and swarming on, with fiery 
torches and flaming kettles, and every 
machine of burning. But a new heaven 
and a new earth is at haad, under the 
mighty sceptre and purer reign of a greater 
than Odin. All-Father, throned on a world 
and drawn by symbolical griffins (the 
antique seraphim), comes gloriously on- 
ward, circled and garlanded by Victories 
and shining planets. 

Some of these ideas are most exquisitely 
treated. We would only point out the 
charming group of the Nornas, of Frey, 
the light and elegant Walkyries in such 
contrast with the burly and massive Stark - 
odder, Thor’s goat-drawn car, the noble 
figure of Heimdal, that heavenly warder, 
Niord, the Vane-king, quite a picture of 
youthful vigour and elegant horsemanship, 
some of the brutal giant figures, and 
the comic element here introduced of the 
tiny Swart-elves, little fellows (Brownies, 
or Fairy-boys, or Lilliputians) gamboling 
about in all the wildness of untamed na- 
ture. Mark, particularly, the little fellow 
tumbled off the giant fireplace, the giant- 
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girl picking up a heap of the small people 
in her apron as playthings, &. The 
never-seen lire-monarch covered by his 
mystical mantle and reclining on a sledge 
drawn by fiery dragons, is most splendid. 
The last figure, All-Father, is also very 
fine. 

But we have done. Those who are 
interested in high art will not fail to pro- 
cure a copy of this beautiful frieze. It is 
at once a guide and a beacon, and will 
suggest many ideas to all who are able to 
follow the line of symbolical creation and 
illustration here entered upon: for every 
true artist is a creative poet! 8. 


Mr. Bonun’s LIsRaARIEs. 


To the Historical Library the additions 
for each of the last four months has been 
a volume of Pepys’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence, which is now complete, and even the 
possessors of the original quartos will be 
glad to have this handsome edition, illus- 
trated as it is with portraits and enriched 
with so many notes. Being stereotyped, it 
may now be considered to have attained 
its permanent form, and we recommend 
all who have not a copy to secure one 
forthwith, and should any of our readers 
not have read it, to read without delay a 
work that will give them a better know- 
ledge of the state of England for the ten 
years succeeding the Restoration than 
any other work we are acquainted with. 

The fifth volume of Humboldt’s Cosmos 
is the only addition to the Scientific Li- 
brary. It treats of the size, form, density, 
and magnetism of the earth, and of vol- 
canoes, their number, nature, and distri- 
bution; the translators have added an 
index. 

To the Standard Library but one 
volume has been added, Lord King’s Life 
and Letters of John Locke, with extracts 
from his Journals and Common-Place 
Books—an exceedingly interesting work, 
rendered more interesting still by the 
noble editor’s notes and appendix. In the 
appendix are some notes on domestic and 
foreign affairs of the first Lord King, 
Lord Chancellor to George II., a monarch 
who appears to have found out the secret 
of “ Wife Taming” long before our face- 
tious friend Punch suggested the applica- 
tion of Mr. Rarey’s system to the fair 
sex, as the following extract from these 
* notes” will shew :— 

“On this occasion he (Sir Robert Wal- 
pole) let me into several secrets relating to 
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the king and queen,—that the king con- 
stantly wrote to her by every opportunity 
long letters of two or three sheets, being 
generally of all his actions; what he did 
every day even to minute things, and par- 
ticularly of his amours; what women he 
admired and used; and that the queen, to 
continue him in a disposition to do what 
she desired, returned as long letters, and 
approved even of his amours, and of the 
womeu he used ; not scrupling to say that 
she was but one woman, and ar old woman, 
and that he might love more and younger 
women, and she was very willing he should 
have the best of them. By which means, 
and a perfect subserviency to his will, she 
effected whatsoever she desired; without 
which, it was impossible to keep him 
within any bounds.” , 

The Illustrated Library now numbers 
more than fifty volumes, suitable for 
readers of every description. The idler 
may take up the new volume, Leigh 
Hunt’s fascinating Book for a Corner, and 
while away an hour in company of Shen- 
stone, De Foe, Le Sage, Mrs. Inchbald, or 
Thomas Amory, and moralise with Sir 
Roger de Coverley, or travel with Marco 
Polo. The more solid reader may find the 
second volume of Mr. Rose’s elegant trans- 
lation of Ariosto better suited to his taste. 


Private Thoughts upon Religion and 
upon a Christian Life: to which is added, 
The Necessity and Advantage of Frequent 
Communion. By WitttAM BEVERIDGE, 
D.D. (London: Washbourne and Co.)— 
Of Bishop Beveridge’s “ Private Thoughts” 
nothing need be said, its praise is in all 
the Churches; but this particular edition 
has the recommendation of being very 
neatly printed and bound, and _ that 
it contains nothing but the author’s 
composition, except a short sketch of Bp. 
Beveridge’s life and writings. In this 
latter we observe some slight inaccura- 
cies,—Bp. Ken’s name is spelt Kenn, and 
Bp. Henchman’s, Hinchman, and the So- 
ciety to which the worthy bishop left part 
of his estate was that for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, a Society which 
he had helped to establish; nor is it cor- 
rect to say that only few of his works 
were published during his lifetime, for 
all his principal works were published 
under his own directions; but the “ Pri- 
vate Thoughts,” “ Thesaurus,” and some 
other English works, were not published 
till after his decease. 
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The Atlantic Telegraph was made use 
of at 5 o’clock P.M., to inquire respecting 
the collision of two ships off Newfound- 
land, and at 7.30 an answer was received 
from the Colony. 

The first message sent through the wires 
was from her Majesty the Queen to the 
President of the United States, and was 
as follows :— 


“ From her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain to his Excellency the President 
of the United States.—The Queen desires 
to congratulate the President upon the 
successful completion of this great inter- 
national work, in which the Queen has 
taken the greatest interest. The Queen 
is convinced that the President will join 
with her in fervently hoping that the 
electric cable, which now already connects 
Great Britain with the United States, will 
prove an additional link between the two 
nations, whose friendship is founded upon 
their common interest and reciprocal es- 
teem. The Queen has much pleasure in 
thus directly communicating with the 
President, and in renewing to him her 
best wishes for the prosperity of the United 
States.” 


To which the President made the follow- 
ing reply :— 

“ The President of the United States to 
her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain. Washington City.—The Presi- 
dent cordially reciprocates the congratula- 
tions of her Majesty the Queen on the 
success of the great international enter- 
prise accomplished by the skill, science, 
and indomitable energy of the two coun- 
tries. It is a triumph more glorious, be- 
cause far more useful to mankind, than 
was ever won by a conqueror on the field 
of battle. May the Atlantic telegraph, 
under the blessing of heaven, prove to be 
a bond of perpetual peace and friendship 
between the kindred nations, and an in- 
strument destined by Divine Providence 
to diffuse religion, civilization, liberty, and 
law, throughout the world. In this view 
will not all the nations of Christendom 
spontaneously unite in the declaration that 
it shall be for ever neutral, and that its 


communications shall be held sacred in 
passing to the place of their destination, 
even in the midst of hostilities. 

JAMES BUCHANAN.” 


Srp. 27. 

China.—The war with China has been 
brought to a close by the Emperor agree- 
ing to a treaty, of which the following is 
an outline. Similar treaties have been 
entered into with France and the United 
States. The treaty was signed at 'Tient- 
sin, June 26th, 1858 :— 

Art. 1. Confirms the Treaty of Nankin 
of 1842, and abrogates the supplementary 
treaty. 

Art. 2. Provides for the appointment of 
ambassadors at the courts of Pekin and 
St. James. 

Art. 3. Contains provisions for the per- 
manent establishment of a British Minis- 
ter, his family and suite at Pekin, and the 
forms to be observed in his communica- 
tions with the Imperial Government. 

Art. 4. Makes arrangements for the 
travelling and the transmission of the 
correspondence of the minister, and the 
employment by him of special couriers. 

Art. 5. The Emperor of China consents 
to nominate one of the Secretaries of State, 
or some high officer, to transact business 
with the British Minister, either person- 
ally or in writing, on a footing of perfect 
equality. 

Art. 6. The same privileges are to be 
granted to the Chinese Minister in Lon- 
don. 

Art. 7. Consuls may be appointed in 
China, and may reside in any of the open 
ports, and their official rank and position, 
as regards the Chinese local authorities, is 
determined. 

Art. 8. The Christian religion, as pro- 
fessed by Protestants or Roman Catholics, 
to be tolerated, and its professors protected, 

Art. 9. British subjects to travel for 
pleasure or trade into all parts of the 
interior, with passports from the consuls, 
countersigned by the local authorities. The 
regulations as regards these passports are 
determined. The provisions of the article 
not to be applied to ships’ crews, for tie 
due restraint of whom regulations are to be 
drawn by the consul and the local autho- 
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rities. No passes to be given to Nankin, 
or cities in the hands of the rebels. 

Art. 10. British merchant-ships are to 
be allowed to trade up the great river 
(Yangtsz.)° 

Art. 11. In addition to the present ports 
others are to be opened, and the right of 
residence and holding landed property is 
conceded. 

Art. 12. British subjects are to make 
agreements for landed property at the 
rates prevalent among the people. 

Art. 13. No restrictions to be placed on 
the employment by British subjects of 
Chinese subjects in any lawful capacity. 

Art. 14. The hire of boats for the trans- 
port of goods or passengers to be settled 
between the parties themselves, without 
the interference of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. If any smuggling takes place, the 
offender to be punished according to law. 

Art. 15. All questions in regard to rights 
of property or person between British sub- 
jects to be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
British authorities. 

Art. 16. Chinese subjects guilty of any 
criminal act towards British subjects to 
be arrested and punished by the Chinese 
authorities according to the law of China ; 
British subjects committing any crime in 
China to be tried and punished by the Con- 
sul or other public functionary according 
to the laws of Great Britain. 

Art. 17. Determines the mode of pro- 
cedure in the matter of complaints on the 
side either of British or Chinese subjects. 

Art. 18. Provides for the protection of 
the persons and property of British sub- 
jects. 

Art. 19. If any British merchant-vessel 
in Chinese waters is plundered by robbers 
or pirates, the Chinese authorities are to 
use every endeavour to capture and punish 
the offenders, and to recover the stolen 
property. 

Art. 20. Wrecked or stranded vessels, 
or vessels under stress of weather, are to 
be affurded relief and security in any Chi- 
nese port. 

Art. 21. Chinese criminals taking refuge 
in Hong Kong, or on board of British ships, 
shall, upon the requisition of the Chinese 
authorities, be given up. 

Art. 22. The Chinese authorities to do 
their utmost to arrest Chinese subjects 
failing to discharge their debts to British 
subjects, or fraudulently absconding, and 
to enforce recovery of the debts. The 
British authorities to do likewise as re- 
gards British subjects indebted to Chinese. 

Art. 23. Debts incurred by Chinese at 
Hong Kong must be recovered in Courts 
of Justice on the spot. If the debtor 
sould abscond, and should possess real or 
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personal property in the Chinese territory, 
the Chinese authorities, in concert with 
the British consul, are to see justice done 
between the parties. 

Art. 24. British subjects shall pay on 
all merchandise exported the duties pre- 
scribed by the tariff, but in no case shall 
they pay other or higher duties than the 
subjects of other foreign nations pay. 

Art. 25. Import duties to be considered 
payable on the landing of the goods, and 
duties of export on the shipment of the 
same. 

Art. 26. The tariff fixed by the Treaty 
of Nankin, to be revised by a commission 
of British and Chinese officers. 

Art. 27. Either contracting party 
may demand a further revision of the 
tariff and of the commercial articles of the 
treaty at the end of ten years; but six 
months’ notice must be given, or the tariff 
is to remain in force for ten years more, 
and so at the end of each successive ten 
years. 

Art. 28. It is agreed that within four 
months of the signature of the treaty, the 
Chinese collector of duties at ports already 
opened and hereafter to be opened to 
British trade, shall be obliged, on applica- 
tion of the Consul, to declare the amount 
of duties leviable on produce between the 
place of production and the port of ship- 
ment, and upon imports between the con- 
sular port in question and the inland mar- 
kets named by the Consul; and a notifi- 
cation thereof shall be published in Eng- 
lish and Chinese. British subjects may, 
however, clear their goods of all transit 
duties by payment of a single charge; 
the amount of the charge to be calculated 
as near as possible at tle rate of two-and- 
a-half per cent. ad valorem duty, and it is 
to be fixed for each article at the con- 
ference to be held at Shanghai. 

Art. 29. Regulates the amount of ton- 
nage dues. 

Art. 30. _ The master of any British 
merchant-vessel may, within forty-eight 
hours after his arrival, but not later, de- 
part without breaking bulk; in which 
ease he will not be subject to pay tonnage 
dues or other fees. 

Art. 31. No tonnage dues to be paid on 
passenger boats, or boats conveying bag- 
gage, letters, articles of provision, or 
other articles not subject to duty, once in 
six months, at the rate of four mace per 
register ton. 

Art. 32. The consuls and superinten- 
dents of Customs to consult together re- 
specting the erection of buoys and light 
ships, as occasion may demand. 

Art. 33. Duties to be paid to the au- 
thorized Chinese bankers, either in syce, 
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or in foreign money, according to the 
assay made at Canton, July 13, 1843. 

Art. 34. Sets of standard weights and 
measures to be delivered by the Superin- 
tendent of Customs to the Consul at each 
port, to secure uniformity. 

Art. 35. British merchant vessels to be 
at liberty to engage pilots to take them 
into any of the open ports, and to convey 
them out, after they have discharged all 
legal dues and duties. 

Art 36. The Superintendent of Customs 
shall depute one or more Customs’ officers 
to guard a British merchant-ship on arriv- 
ing off one of the open ports. They shall 
stay either in a boat of their own or on 
board ship; their food and expenses shall 
be supplied from the Custom-house, and 
they shall be entitled to no fees from the 
master or consignee. 

Art 37. Ships’ papers, bills of lading, 
&e., to be lodged in the hands of the 
Consul twenty-four hours after arrival, 
and full particulars of the vessel to be 
reported to the Superintendent of Customs 
within a further period of twenty-four 
hours; omission to comply with this rule 
within forty-eight hours punishable by a 
fine of fifty taels for each day’s delay. The 
totul amount of penalty not to exceed two 
hundred taels. 

Art. 38. If the master shall begin to 
discharge any goods without the permit 
from the Superintendent of Customs, he 
shall be fined five hunired taels, and the 
goods discharged shall be confiscated 
wholly. 

Art. 39. British merchants must apply 
to the Superintendent of Customs for a 
special permit to land or ship cargo. Cargo 
landed or shipped without such permit 
will be liable to confiscation. 

Art. 40. No trans-shipment from one 
vessel to another can be made without 
special permission, under pain of confisca- 
tion of the goods trans-shipped. 

Art. 41. ‘The Superintendent of Customs 
shall give a port clearance when all dues 
and duties have been paid, and the Consul 
shall then return the ship’s papers. 

Art. 42. If the British merchant cannot 
agree with the Chinese officer in fixing a 
value on goods subject to an ad valorem 
duty, each party shall call in two or three 
merchants, and the highest price at which 
any of the merchants would purchase them 
shall be assumed to be the value of the 
goods, 

Art 43. Provides that duties shall be 
charged upon the net weight of each 
article, making a deduction for the tare 
weight of congee, &c., and regulates the 
manner in which the tare on any article, 
such as tea, shall be fixed. 
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Art. 44. Upon all damaged goods a fair 
reduction of duty shall be allowed, propor- 
tionate to their deterioration. 

Art. 45. British merchants who have 
imported merchandise into an open port 
and paid duty may re-import their gosds 
under certain regulations, without pay- 
ment of any additional duty. 

Art. 46. The Chinese authorities at the 
ports to adopt the means they may judge 
most proper to prevent the revenue sufler- 
ing from fraud or smugeling. 

Art. 47. British merchant vessels not to 
resort to other than the ports declared 
open; not. unlawfully to enter ports, or to 
carry on clandestine trade along the coasts. 
Vessels violating this provision to be, with 
their cargoes, subject to confiscation by the 
Chinese Government. 

Art. 48. If a British merchant vessel be 
concerned in smuggling, the goods to be 
subject to confiscation by the Chinese 
authorities, and the ship may be prohi- 
bited from trading further, and sent away 
as soon as her accounts shall have been 
adjusted. 

Art. 49. All penalties or confiscations 
under the Treaty to belong and be appro- 
priated to the public service of the Chinese 
Government. 

Art. 50. All official communications ad- 
dressed by British diplomatic or consular 
agents to the Chinese authorities are 
henceforth to be written in English. For 
the present they will be accompanied by a 
Chinese version, but it is understood that 
in case of there being any difference of 
meaning between the English and Chinese 
text, the English Government will hold the 
sense expressed in the English text to be 
the correct sense. The provision is to ap- 
ply to the present Treaty, the Chinese 
text of which has been carefully corrected 
by the English original. 

Art. 51. The character “ 1” (barbarian) 
not to be applied to the British Govern- 
ment or to British subjects in any Chinese 
official document issued by the Chinese 
authorities. 

Art. 52. British ships of war coming for 
no hostile purpose, or being engaged in 
the pursuit of pirates, to be at liberty to 
visit all the Chinese forts, and to receive 
every facility for procuring necessities, or, 
if required, for making repairs. The com- 
manders of such ships to hold intercourse 
with the Chinese authorities on terms of 
equality and courtesy. 

Art. 53. The contracting parties agree 
to concert measures for the suppression of 
piracy. 

Art. 54. Confirms all advantages secured 
tothe British Government by previous trea- 
ties, and stipulatesthat the British Govern- 
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ment shall participate in any advantages 
which may be granted by the Emperor of 
China to any o' her nation. 

Art. 55. The conditions affecting in- 
demuity for expenses incurred and loss 
sustained in the matter of the Canton 
question, to be included in a separate 
Article, which shall be in every respect of 
equal v.lidity with the other Articles of 
the treaty. 

56. Ratifications to be exchanged within 
a year alter the day of signature. 

Separate Article provides that a sum of 
two millions of taels, on account of the 
loss s sustained by British subjects through 
the misconduct of the Chinese authorities 
at Canton, and a further sum of two 
millions of taels on account of the ex- 
penses of the war, shall be paid to the 
British representative in China by the 
authorities of the Kwang Tung province. 

The arrangements for effecting these 
payments to be determined by the British 
representative in concert with the Chinese 
authorities at Kwang Tung. 

The British forces are not to be with- 
drawn from Canton until the above 
amounts are discharged in full. 


Ava. 27. 


High priced Wines.—In consequence of 
the disease oidium uttacking the grapes 
from which port wine is made, choice va- 
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rieties of that article have reached most 
extravagant prices. The cellar of Mr. A, 
B. Cook, a lunatic, sold this day, contained 
the following items. Some “very supe- 
rior dry por:” (Thompson and Croft, 1840) 
realized £6 10s. to £6 17s. 6d. per dozen, 
being at the rate of at least half-a-guinea 
per bottle. Three “magnums” of very 
superior (1834) port fetched 27s. per may- 
num, (13s. 6d. per bottle), and two others 
of the same fine vintage, 23s. A doz.n of 
“very superior” port, of the vintage of 
1830, (the well-known “Goliah” wine), 
realized £11, or nearly a guinea per bottle. 
Some dry port (1827), bottled in 1829, 
realized from £9 10s. to £10 per dozen. 
Some port of the date of 1820 (Thompson 
and Croft) realized from £10 to £11 10s. 
per dozen. A dozen of “remarkably dry” 
port (Kopke’s Roriz, 1820) was knocked 
down at £12, exactly £1 per bottle; and 
seven bottles of Trueman’s (1820) port 
were eagerly bought by some “thirsty 
soul” at the rate of £14 14s. per dozen. 
Some of the “ Emperor’s” (1820) fine dry 
port fetched as much as £16 per dozen, 
and some magnums of dry port of Quarles 
Harris, bottled in 1823 by Dr. Chaffey, 
Master of Sydney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, were knocked down at 70s. to 71s. 
per magnum, or 35s per bottle. There 
was also a small quantity of Scott’s Chateau 
Lafitte (1834), and this realized from £7 
to £8 per dozen. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


June 26. Sir Henry Huntley, knt., to be 
Consul at Loanda. 

Aug. 30. Frederick Hughes, esq., late Captain 
7th Madras Cavalry, to be a Knight of the 
United Kingdom. 

Sept. 2. Lord Stanley to be Secretary of State 
for India. 

Jo in W. Fisher, esq., received the honour of 
Knighthood. 

Sept. 3. Lord Bloomfield, K.C.B., to be G.C.B. 

James Douglas, esq., to be Governor of British 
Columbia, ant Matthew Buillie Begbie, esq., to 
be Judge in the said Colony. 

“c's: 6. Richard Madox Bromley, esq., to be 

.C.B. 

Tuomas Tassell Grant, esq., to be K.C.B. 

James Ormiston Me Willia «s, M.D., to be C.B. 

Sept. 7. Peter Fairburn, esq., Mayor of Leeds, 
received the honour of Knighthood. 

Sept. 21. Tue new Councit or Inpra :— 


Elected by East India Company. 
Charl's Mills, esq.; John Shepherd, esq. ; Sir 
James Weir Hogg, bart. ; Elliot Macnaghten, 


esq.; Ross Donnelly Mangles, esq.; William 
Joseph Eastwick, esq.; Henry Thoby Prinsep, 
esq. 

Appointed by her Majesty. 

Sir Henry Conyngham Montgomery ; Sir Fred. 
Currie, bart.; Sir John Laird Muir Lawrence, 
bart.; Sir Robert John Hussey Vivian, K.C.B. ; 
Sir Proby Thomas Cautley, K.C.B.; Sir Heury 
Creswicke Rawlinson, K.C.B.; John Pollard Wil- 
loughby, esq.; William A: buthnot, esq. 

Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., and Henry 
James Baillie, esq., to be Under-Secretaries, and 
James C. Melville, esq , Assistant-Under-Secre- 
retary of State for India. 

Rear-Adniral Robert Gordon to be Deputy 
Master, Trinity House. 

Patrick Colquhoun, esq., to be Judge, Ionian 
Islands. 

Edmund Constantine Henry Phipps, esq., to 
be Attaché, Berlin. - 

Henry Gazebrook, esq., to be Treasurer of the 
Worcester County Courts. 
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BIRTHS. 


June 29. At Hong Kong, the wife of the Hon. 
Henry Tudor Davies, a son. 

July 11. At Calcutta, the wife of Licut.-Col. 
W. Prendergast, a dau. 

July 19. At Herschel, Cape of Good Hope, 
the wife of Frederick F. Ruth: rfoord, «sq., a son. 

Aug. 14. At Ramsgate, the wife of T. R. Ben- 
nett, esq., of Stoke Newington-green, a son and 


Aug. 15. At Fitzroy-park, Highgate, Mrs. 
Matthew Warton, a son. 

Aug.17. At Marnhull Rectory, Dorset, the 
wife of the Rev. Robert Bruce Kennard, a son. 

At Highwood-cottage, Finchley, the wife of 
Coventry Patmore, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 18. The wife of the Rev. Thomas Gott 
Livingston, M.A., Precentor of Carlisle, a dau. 

At the Parsonage, Teddington, Middlesex, the 
wife of the Rev. D. Trinder, a son. 

At the Baths of Lucca, the wife of Alexander 
Macbean, esq., her Majesty’s Consul at Leghorn, 
ason. 

Aung. 19. At Southfield- house, Henley -on- 
Thames, the wife of the Rev. C. P. Longland, a 

u. 

At Vernon-house, Spring-grove, Hounslow, 
W., Mrs. Frederick Wilmott, a dau. 

At Alexandria, Egy)t, Mrs. J. F. Ogilvie, a dau. 

At Finningley-park, near Bawtry, the wife of 
Robert J. Bentley, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Cosgrove Priory, Stony Stratford, 
the wife of Francis Thirsby, a son. 

At Thurland-castle, Lancashire, the wife of 
North Burtcn, esq., a son. 

At Johnston-hall, Staffordshire, the wife of 
—_ Hargreaves, of the 2ndStaffordshire Militia, 
a dau. 

At Chesham-pl., London, Mrs. C. W. Grenfell, 

n 


a son. 

At the Priory, Norwich, the wife of Mr. Harrod, 
F.S.A., Aylsham, a son. 

Aug. 21. At Frewin-hall, Oxford, the wife of 
G. R. Wyatt, esq., a dau. 

At East-hill, Dunsford, Mrs. Langham Dale, 
a son. 

At Youlston-park, Lady Chichester, a dau. 

At Longchamps, Marseilles, the wife of Thos. 
Black, esq., Commander P. and O.S.N.Co’s 8.5. 
** Euxine,” a dau. 

Aug. 22. Atthe Abbey, Woodbridge, the wife 
of Charles Austin, esq., of Brandeston-hall, Suf- 
folk, a son. 

At Gilling Parsonage, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
the wife of the Rev. S. Lovick Astley Cooper, 


ason, 

At Goldsbro’-hall, the Hon. Mrs. James Las- 
celles, a son. 

Aug. 23. At Springfield, Charlton Kings, 
Gloucestershire, the wife of Col. Hennell, a son. 

At Boro’ Green-house, Wrotham, Mrs. Walter 
Monckton, a son. 

At Wretham-hall, the wife of Laurence Birch, 


+ a dau. 

“ti Hemingstone Rectory, Suffolk, the resi- 
dence of her father, the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
the wife of the Ven. Robert Henry Cobbold, late 
Archdeacon of Ningpo, a son. 

Ang. 24. At Vinter’s, Maidstone, the wife of 
James Whatman, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. Nugent Bankes, a dau. 

At Elizabeth-castie, Jer-ey, the wife of Charles 
W. Wilson, esq., Royal Artillery, a son. 

The wife of J. B. Prest, esq., of Broomhall- 
park, Sheffield, a son. 

Aug. 25. At Regent-ter., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the wife of H. P. Allison, esq., surgeon, a son. 
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At Chester-sq., the wife of Col. Steele, Cold- 
stream Guards, a son. 

At Worthing, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Townshend Wilson, a dau. 

At Ramsey-lodge, the wife of Edward Ashbee, 
esq., South-hall, Ramsey, Essex, a dau. 

At Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., the wife of J. Bonsor, 
esq., a dau. 

At Langford Vicarage, Bedfordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Addington, a son. 

Aug. 26. At Castle Fraser, Mrs. Rbt. Drum- 
mond, a dau. 

Aug. 27. D’Ouchy, the wife of Henry White, 
esq., of Prince’s-house, Prince’s-gate, a son. 

At Stoke Rochford, the Lady Caroline Turnor, 


a dau. 

At Totleydale, Derbrshire, the wife of John 
James Wheat, esq., a son. 

In Milner-sq., Islington, the wife of A. J. 
Montetiore, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 28. At Pensyivania, near Exeter, the 
wif- of J. P. Bear, esq., a dau. 

At Lowndes-st., the wife of John Handcock 
Townshend, esq., a dau. 

At Bruntsfield-house, Edinburgh, the wife of 
George Baillie, jun., esq., of Mellerstain, a son. 

At Roath-castie, near Cardiff, the wife of Fred. 
R. Greenhill, esq., a dvu. 

Aug. 29. At Adelaide-st., Kingstown, the wife 
of George Ribton Crampton, e-q., barrister-at- 
law, a son. 

At Portland-pl., Brighton, the wife of Major 
M. H. Dowbiggin, a dau. 

At Hatton, near Warwick, the wife of John T. 
Arkwright, esq., a dau. 

At Harkwick-lodge, Chepstow, the wife of 
A. B. Savery, esq., a dau. 

At the Parsonage, ‘l'emple Guiting, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Edward Du Pré, 
a dau. 
Aug. 30. At Stone-house, Donnybrook, Dublin, 
the wife of Frank White, esq., of Charnwood- 
cottage, Loughborough, a sin. 

At St. Albun’s-house, Highgate-rise, the wife 
of William Wright, « sq., a son. 

At Grove-ter.; P. ckham, the wife of Dr. Blom- 
field, F.R.C S., a dau. 

Aug. 31. At Norfolk-villas, Bayswater, the 
wife of Henry W. P. Pennington, esq., a son. 

Sept. 1. At Wentworth W ouse, the 
Countess Fitz «illiam, a dau. 

Sept. 2. At Holne Chase, near Ashburton, the 
widow of Major Coker, Bicester-house, Oxford- 
shire, a dau. 

At Scarthingwell-hall, the Hon. Mrs. Henry 
Co istable Maxwell, a son. 

At Harefield-house, Upton, Cheshire, the wife 
of Wm. Inman, esq., a son. 

At Blackdales, Largs, Ayrshire, the wife of 
Hugh M. Lang, esq., a son. 

At Purktield, the house of her father, Henry 
Cox, esq., the wife of James Lor, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, burrister-at-iaw, a dau. 

Sept.3. At S uth Audley-st., London, Lady 
Burghersh, a son. 

At Bracklyn-castle, Westmeath, Mrs. Fether- 
stonhaugh. a son. 

At Trunkwell-house, near Reading, the wife 
of Richard E’imonds, esq., a dau. 

Sept.4. AtSeagry Vicarage, Chippenham, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Hill Awdry, a dau. 

The wife of Samuel Laing, esq, of Hordle 
Manor, Hampshire, a son. 

At the Copp, near Chester, the wife of C. L. 
Ommanney Davis, esq., a son. 

Sept. §. At Chancellor-house, Tunbridge Wells, 
the Marchioness of Abercorn, a son. 
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At Chislehurst, the wife of T. B. Stow, esq., 
a son. 

At Bradwall-hall, Mrs. Latham, a son. 

At Adelaide-road-north, Finchley-road, the 
wife of Henry Thomas Cole, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a dau. 

At Montpellier, south of France, the wife of 
the Rev. W. L. Lawson, of Manchester, a dau. 

At Appleton-hall, Warrington, the wife of R. 
A. Cross, esq., M.F., a son. 

Sept. 6. At Chilton-super-Polden-hill, near 
pao, the wife of John Carver, a son and 

eir, 

At Walton-on-Trent, Derbyshire, the wife of 
Tho nas Matthew Gisborne, esq., a dau. 

At Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq ,» the wife of 
James Edward Pollock, M.D., asi 

At Sparrows Herne-house, ‘Dasher. Herts, the 
wife of the Rev. R. T. Branson, a dau. 

At Kimberly-terrace, Great Yarmouth, the 
wife of David Falcke, esq., a son. 

At Woo'wich, the wife of C. H. Chambers, 
esq., R.M.LI., a dau. 

Sept. 7. At Lariggan, the wife of Walter 
Borlase, esq., a son. 

At Chetwynd-loige, Shropshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Fredcrick Fish--r, a son 

At Canterbury, the wife of Capt. Nugent Chi- 
chester, a son. 

Sept.8. At the Lodge, Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. James Pulling, 
D.D., a son, 

At Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife of Joseph 
B. Blackett, esq., a son. 

At Boudington Rectory, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. F. C. Fisher, a dau. 

At Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, Mrs. An- 
struther, a son. 

Sept.9. At Kington St. Michael, near Chip- 
— _— the wife of Hugh Clutterbuck, 
esq., a 

At Gomechy-hell, Cleveland, the wife of Capt. 
Forbes Macbean, 92nd Highlander s, a dau. 

At Craigmaddie, Stirlingshire, the wife of J. 
Speirs Black, esq., of Cruigmaddie, a son. 

At Gieenlaw Castle, Douglas, N.B., the resi- 
dence of James Hosick, esq., the wife of Fred. 
Marrable, esq., ot Eldon-road, Kensington, ason. 

At Ealing, the wife of Henry Devereux Daven- 
port. esq., a dau. 

At Co exhill, Warwickshire, the wife of Major 
Ww. L. Merewether, a son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Capt. Beswick, Depot 
Batialion, a son. 

At agg } — eee the wife of Thomas 
Spalding, esq., 

Sept.10. At ar Addison-road, 
the Drite of Edward Instone, esq., a dau. 


At Tunbridge Wells, the wife of Thos. Acland 
Lawford, esq., a son. 

At Essendene, Caterham, Surrey, the wife of 
G. H. Drew, esq., a dau 

At Oak-house, Enfield, the wife of Samuel S. 
Millar, esq., a son. 

Sept. 11. At a gai the wife of 
Wm. Scawin, jun., esq., a so 

At Hartsheath, Flintshire, the wife of Edward 
Beavan, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Hertfor d, the wife of Allan Douglas Mackay, 
esq., M.B., Oxon., a dau. 

The wife of Joseph Keech Aston, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, St. George’s-sq., Belgravia South, a 


son. 
Sept. 12. At Bathurst-st., Hyde-park-gardens, 
the wife of William Augustus Ford, esq., a 


son. 

At Bath, the wife of Major-Gen. W. Freke 
Williams, K.H., a son. 

At Swansea, the wife of Compton Smith, esq., 
of Melcombe-pl., Dorset-sq., a dau. 

At Westbourne-pl., Eaton-sq., the wife of 
Capt. W. D. Grant, 50th Regt., Madras Army, 
a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Harbord Harbord, a dau. 

Sept. 13. At Brighton, the wife of Col. Kemeys 
Tynte, M.P., a son 

“The wife of Charles Miller, esq., of Anstey 
Manor, Hants, a son. 

At her town residence, Thornbury-park, Stoke 
Newington-common, Midulesex, the wife of 
Lewis Woolf, esq., of Ferry-bridge, Yorkshire, 
a son. 

At Worcester, the wife of Capt. Huskisson, 
Royal Marines (Light Infantry), a son. 

Sept. 14. At Throwley-house, near Faversham, 
the wife of W. Augustus Munn, esq., a son. 

At gs the wife of George Christian, 
esq., 

‘At Bla Blake-hall, Essex, Mrs. Robert Capel Cure, 


a dau 

At the Paddock, Canterbury, the wife of Wm. 
Henry Furley, esq., a son. 

Sept. 15. “At Langham-house, Twickenham, 
the wife of George Crabbe, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 16. At the Uplands, East Sheen, the 
Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, a dau. 

At Cardington, Bedfordshire, the wife of A. 
Mellon, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 17. At Much Hadham, Herts, the wife 
of ‘Thomas Mott, esq., a son. 

At Abbotsford, Mrs. Hope Scott, a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Whittingtou-hall, the wife of 
John Clerk, esq., a dau 

At Ca! ehill-house, Kent, the wife of William 
Baring Bingham, esq., a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


May \. At Silver Acres, Anderson’s Bay, New 
Zealand, John Borton, esq., of Maerawhenua, 
Waitanga, to Mary Eliza, eldest dau. of S. F. 
Every, esq., und grand-dau. of the late Sir Henry 
Every, bart., of Egginton-hail, Derbyshire. At 
th» sume time, Wiiliain Henry Valpy, esq., of 
The Forbury, D .nidin, to Penelope Caroline, 
youngest dau. of S. F. Every, esq., and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Every, bart., of 
Egginton-hall, Derbyshire. 

June 24. At Kurrachee, Charles James Merri- 
man, esq., Kombay Engineers, son of John 
Merriman, esq., of Kensington, Middlesex, and 
of the Priory, Marlborough, Wilts, to Eugenia 
Sybilla, dau. of the late Col. Bulkeley, Bombay 
Army. 

July 22. At Quebec, W. H. W. Hawtayne, 
esq., Capt. 39th Foot, only son of the late Vene- 


rable John Hawtayne, Archdeacon of Bombay, 
to Julia, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Healey, 
esq., of her Majesty’s 32nd Foot. 

Aug. 10. Charles Swaffield, Capt. of the 31st 
Regt., eldest son of R. H. Swaffield, esq., 0 
Westdown-lodge, Dorset, to Augusta, only dau. 
of E. Cocker, esq., of Carew, Pembroke. 

Aug. 12. “at Hemmingford, Canada East, the 
Venerable Henry Martyn Lower, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Newf .undiand, to Alice Mary Fulford, 
only dau. of the Bishop of Moutreal. 

At Gibraltar, John Forrest, esq., M.D., C.B., 
Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, to Emma, 
dau. of the late George H. Jenkin, esq, and 
niece to Liet.-Gen. Sir J. Fergusson, K. C.B. “9 
Governor of Gibraltar. 

Aug. 14. At Dublin, the Rev. J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigne, D.D., of Geneva, to Francis Char 
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lotte, third dau. of the late Rev. John Hardy, of 
Kilkullen, co. Kildare. 

Aug. 16. At Dublin, Sir William Mackenzie, 
bart., of Coul, to Agnes, second dau. of Ross 
Thompson Smyth, esq., of Ardmore, co. London- 
derry. 

At Monkstown, co. Dublin, Robert Josiah 
Pead, esq., of Great George-st., Westminster, to 
Emma Victoria, third dau. of Robert Meekins, 
esq., of Glasthule-house, co. Dublin. 

Aug. 17. At Ashmore, in the county of Dorset, 
George Dominicus Wyndham, esq., of Henstead- 
lodge, near Southampton, to Frances, second 
dau. of the Rev. Joun Exley Adams, Kector of 
Ashmore. 

At Hursley, Thomas Cooke Trench, esq., of 
Millicent, co. Kildare, to Caroline Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Sir William Heathcote, bart., 
M.P., of tursley-park, Hants. 

At Clapham, near Worthing, the Rev. Henry 
Browne, late Rector of Kimble, Bucks, to Jane, 
dau. of the late W. Blunden, esq., Clapham. 

AtTenterden, Mr. William Johnson, of Conduit- 
st., Westbourne-ter., London, to Horatia Nelson, 
second dau. of the Rev. Philip Ward, of Lenter- 
den Vicarage, Kent. 

At Clifton, Joseph Seymour Metford, esq., of 
Clifton, to Emily Frances, only dau. of the late 
William Killigrew Wait, esq. 

At Altyre, Morayshire, Edward, only son of 
George Wood, esq., of Hanger-hill, Middlesex, 
and Cu!mi:gton, Salop, to Isabella Annie, only 
dau. of the late Col. J. P. Boileau, Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 

At Great Dunmow, Essex, Henry Wilson 
Hodson, esq., of Burton-on-Trent, to Anne 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edward Swinborne 
Philbrick, esq., of Great Dunmow. 

At Tettenhall, Staffordshire, James Prior, esq., 
of Sudstone-hall, Claverley, Salop, to Mary 
Hannah, youngest dau. of Thomas Glover, esq., 
of Tettenha'l, and grand-dau. of the late Rev. 
John Glover, Incumbent of Claverley. 

At St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Edinburgh, 
Gibson Stott, Capt. 92nd Regt. of Highlanders, 
to Anna Muria Macdonell, elder dau. of the late 
Col. Macdonell, H.E.I.C.S., Morrar-house, In- 
verness-shire. 

Aung. 18. At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, the Rev. 
Jackson Mason, eldest son of the Rev. William 
Mason, Vicar of Normanton, Yorkshire, to Eleo- 
nora Gertrude, youngest dau. of John Hammond, 
esq., bailiff, of Jersey. 

Lemon Hart Michael, son of J. Michael, esq., 
of Southfield-lodge, Wandsworth, Surrey, to 
Adelaide Mathilde, dau. of Henry Leveaux, esq., 
of Tranmere, Cheshire. 

At Kirkby Wiske, Capt. Thomas Hill, fourth 
son of the late Richard Hill, esq., of Thornton, 
to Frances Miriam, dau. of the late Thomas 
Walker, esq., of Maunby-hall, in the North- 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

At Hanwell, Stewart Jolly Auld, esq., of Raja- 
pore, in the Bengal Presidency, to Sophia, sixth 
dau. of Thomas Haffenden, esq., of Hanwell. 

At Walton-le-dale, John, second son of William 
Bashall, esq., of Farington-lodge, to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Richard Bashall, esq., of Lostock- 
house, Lancashire. 

At Pembroke, William Venables, esq., son of 
the late L. J. Venables, esq., of Wood-hill, near 
Oswestry, Shropshire, to Augusta Mary, eldest 
dau. of John Adams, esq., of Hollyland, near 
Pembroke. 

Aug. 19. At St. James’s, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Louis, second son of John Lewis Mallet, esq., to 
Frances Helen, fourth dau. of the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Peliew. 

At Thrumpton, George Berry, esq., of the 
Park, Nottingham, to Catherine, dau. of the late 
E. Massey, esq. 

At Enfield, Capt. Walter Aston Fox Strang- 
ways, Royal Horse Artillery, second son of the 
Rev. H. F. Strangways, tor of Rewe, to 
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Harriet Elizabeth, second dau. of John Edward 
Buller, esq., of Chase-lodge, Enfield. 

At Paddington, the Rev. T. J. Wyld, Rector 
of North Wraxall, Wilts, to Sarah, relict of the 
Rev. H. James, late Rector of Lytchett Maltra- 
vers, Dorsetshire, and dau. of the late Robert 
Wells Eyles, esq., of Brick wood-house, Croydon. 

At St. Saviour’s, Maida-hill, Paddington, Chas. 
Edward Davis, esq., of Bath, to Selina Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Howorth, of the 
39th Bengal N.I., and grand-dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. John Wells Fast, also of the Bengal 
Army. 

At Trinity Chapel, Ayr, William Bagenal Brew- 
ster, late Capt. Ist Battalion Rifle Brizade, only 
son of the Right Hon. A. Brewster, to Georgiana 
Hay, dau. of James Campbell, esq., of Craigie, 
Ayrshire. 

At Edgbaston, Birmingham, Edward Lynch 
Blosse, Major of the 2nd Battalion of the llth 
Regt., youngest son of Sir Robert Lynch Blosse, 
bart., to Louisa Eliza Grace, widow of the Rev. 
Edward Illingworth, of Edgbaston. 

At Datchet, Bucks, Frederick William, young- 
est son of the late Adam Bird, esq., surgeon, of 
West Stockwith, Notts, to Harriett Eliza, dau. of 
William Adams, esq., of Datchet; also, at the 
same time, William Goodman Johnson, of Wind- 
sor, to Sophia Fanny, younger dau. of William 
Adams, esq. 

At St. James’s, G. H. W. Walker, son of the 
late Major Walker, of Livington, to Julia Eliza- 
beth, dau. of the late Rev. C. E. Twyford, of 
Trotton, Sussex. 

At Tenby, Capt. Montagu Barton, 85th King’s 
Light Infan ry, to Sarah, second dau. of F. C, 
Travers Smyth, esq., of Tenby, South Wales. 

Aug. 21. At St. Pancras, John Foakes, esq., of 
Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., London, eldest 
son of the \ate John Foakes, esq., of the Rectory- 
house, Mitcham, Surrey, to Bessie Sa‘ ms, eldest 
dau. of the late John Turner, esq., of Haverstock- 


At Aston, Warwickshire, Thomas Gregory 
Foster, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn and the Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to Sophie, youngest dau. of 
John Allday, esq., of Warneford-house, Bir- 
mingham. 

Aug. 23. At Edinburgh, John Dunn, esq., of 
Westbourne-ter., London, to Alice M. C. King- 
ston, only dau. of the late Benj. Kingston, esq., 
and step-dau. of Col. Phipps., K.H., Berry- 
wood, Southampton, Hants. 

Aug. 24. At Brighton, pom A Holroyd, esq., 
barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple, to Louisa 
Fanny, dau. of the late Edward Gordon, esq., of 
Madras. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Sir David Dundas, 
bart., Dunira, Perthshire, to Lady Lucy Anne 
Pelham, youngest dau. of the late Earl of 
Chichester. 

At St. Mary’s, Leckhampton, near Cheltenham, 
William Travers Forbes Jackson, esq., Lieut. 
R.N., son of the late Lieut.-Gen. A. Cosby 
Jackson, to Mary Anne, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Fishburn, esq., and Dep.-Lieut. North Riding. 

At Plymouth, W. Luscombe, esq., to Sarah, 
second dau. of Adm. Monday, and widow of W. 
Oakes, esq., of Hatch-court, Somerset. 

At Truro, Capt. John P. Luce, R.N., second 
son of Thomas Luce, esq., M.P., Malmsbury, to 
Clara, widow of John Abernethy Warburton, 


esq. 
= 25. At Wimborne Minster, Thomas'Henry 
Evans, esq., second surviving son of Thomas 


Browne Evans, esq., of Dean-house, Oxon, and 
Tuddenham, Norfolk, to Mary Louise, eldest dau. 
of Sir David Cunyghame, bart., of Milneraig, 
N.B., and Malshanger, Hants. 

At Newchurch, Isle of Wight, the Rev. John 
T. Nicholson, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Aller, Somerset, 
to Mary Jane, only dau. of Capt. Masters, R.N., 
of Ryde. 
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At Mitcham, Surrey, the Rev. Chas. Stephen- 
son, M.A., eldest son of Charles Stephenson, 
esq., of Croydon, to Ellen, third dau. of William 
Newton, esq., of Tamworth-lodge, Mitcham. 

At Shortwood, Somerset, the Hon. Edwin De 
Leon, U.S. Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General 
for Egypt and its dependencies, to Ellen Mary, 
—— dau. of the late James Nowlan, esq., of 

thear, Dublin. 

At Alverstoke, Anglesea, Hants, Lieut.-Col. 
James Villiers, unattached, to Lucy Elizabeth 
Drummond, youngest duu. of Francis H. Davies, 
esq., and the Lady Clementina Davies. 

At All Saints’, St. John’s-wood, Charles Edw. 
Pollock, esq., of the Inner Temple, to Georgina, 

‘oungest dau. of the late Hon. 8. G. W. Archi- 

ld, Master of the Rolls of the Province of Nova 
Scotia. 

Aug. 26. At St.Michael’s, Toxteth-pk., Liver- 

ol, Francis Sharp Powell, esq., M.P. for 

ign, ot Bellingham-lodge, Wigan, and Hor- 
ton-hail, Bradford, to Annie, second dau. of 
Matthew Gregson, esq., of Toxteth-park, Liver- 


At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Col. Henry Ar- 
mytage, late Coldstream Guards, to Frances Sarah, 
dau. of the late Will'am Brandling, esq., of 
Lowpsforth-house, Northumberland. 

At Christ Chureh, Highbury, Thomas C. 
Fletcher, esq., of Lothbury, London, to Louisa, 
—— dau. of the late John Adams, esq., of 

wes, Suxsex. 

At Lenton, near Nottingham, John Tucker, 
esq., Sandiacre, Deybyshire, to Clara Mary, se- 
cond dau. of George Simons, esq., the Park, 
Nottingham. 

At Drumley-house, Arthur P. Stancomb, esq., 
of the Woodlands, Trowbridge, Wilts, to Agnes, 
eldest dau. of John Hill, esq., Drumley-house, 
Ayrshire. 

Aug. 28. At Millbrook, Southampton, Henry 
Stanley Robert Pearce, esq., of Southxmpton, 
banker, to Emily, only dau. of the late W. Hicks, 
esq., late of Amesbury, Wilts. 

Aug. 31. At Plymouth, Edward Allen, esq., of 
Stowfvrd-lodge, Ivy Bridge, to Elizabeth Ann, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Pitts, esq., Sg 

At Lytton Cheney, Dorset, Franklin Thomas, 
eldest son of Franklin Alepert, esq., of Camber- 
well, to Mary, dau. of the late Capt. Robert 
Knight. 

At Daventry, Lake Young, esq., of Kettering, 
Northamptonshire, to Sarah Frances, only dau. 
of Abraham Hely Hutchinson Lattey, esq., of 
Daventry. 

At Mancetter, Geo. Henry Wakefield, esq., of 
Liverpool, son of the late Edw. Wm. Wakefield, 
esq., of Birklands, near Kendal, to Susan, dau. 
of Stafford Stratton Baxter, esq., of Mancetter- 
manor, Atherstone, Warwickshire. 

At Chawton, Hants, the Rev. Frederic Prety- 
man, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Great Carlton, Lincolnshire, eldest son 
of the Rev. G. T. Pretyman, Chancellor of Lin- 
coln, to Georgina Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edw. 
Knight, esq., of Chawt.n-house, Hants, and 
Godmersham-park, Kent. 

At Stamford, the Rev. Mark Garfit, M.A., 
Rector of Stretton, Rutland, to Frances, widow 
of J. L. Sudbury, esq., of Cambridge, and second 
dau. of T. H. Jackson, esq., of Stamford. 

Lately. At Croft, near Darlington, Henry 
Chaytor, esq., of Whitton-castle, youngest son of 
the late Sir William Chaytor, bart., to Caroline, 
- surviving dau. of the late Capt. Baker, 

N 


Sept.1. At Bexhill, Sussex, E. M. Thomson, 
esq., of Culverden-grove, Tunbridge Wells, to 
Edith Frances, only surviving child of the late 
Henry ‘hwaits, esq., of Providence-house, Hust- 
ings, and grand-dau. of the late Sir James 
Williams, of The Gothic, Highgate-hill. 

At Addington, Surrey, A. sboesmith, esq., of 
Halifax, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Robert Walker, esq., of Addington. 


Marriages. 
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At Oporto, by the British Consal, and after- 
wards at the English Church, Richard Power 
Dagge, esq., to Frances Swift, eldest dau. of A. 
Canning, esq. 

Sept. 2. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, the Hon. 
Gustavus R. Hamilton Russell, only son of 
Viscount Boyne, to Lady Katherine Frances 
Scott, third dau. of the late Earl of Eldon. 

At Bath, Edward Payson, second son of H. O. 
Wills, esq., to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Chunning Pearce, esq., of Bradford-on-Avon, 
and grand-dau. of the late Wm. Stancomb, esq., 
of ‘Trowbridge. 

At Upper Clatford, Andover, Edward, youngest 
son of Henry King, esq., to Kate Sarah Dowling, 
only child of the late Mr. G. J. Pouncy, of Upper 
Clatford. 

At Oswestry, Salop, Edward, son of John Sin- 
clair, esq, Hartshill, Warwickshire, to Ma 
Esther, youngest dau. of the late John Edwards, 
esq., surgeon, Oswestry. 

At Preston, Lancashire, Thomas Moss, only 
son of Thomas Starkie Shuttleworth, esq., of 
West Cliff, to Harriet, second dau. of the late 
Ronert Brown, esq., of Winkley-sq., Preston. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Matthew Morris, 
surgeon, River-ter. north, to Harriet Eilen, dau. 
of the Rev. James Hayes, Vicar of Wybunbury, 
Cheshire. 

Sept. 4. At St. John’s, Paddington, Samuel 
Cowan, esq., of Kingston, Upper Canida, to 
Katherine Annabell, second dau. of Hugh Alex. 
Emerson, esq., of South wick-st., Hyde-park-sq., 
ex-Solicitor-General of Newfoundland. 

At St. Mary’s-in-the-Castle, Hastings, Chas. 
Goodall, esq., of Marlborough-hill, St. John’s- 
wood, to Juliana, witow of Edward C. Griffiths, 
esq., of Lansdiowne-pl., Brighton. 

At Christ Church, Forest-hill, Henry Cobbet, 
esq., of Walton-upon-Thames, and Sackville-st., 
oe to Fanny, only dau. of John Sharman, 
esq., Scole, Norfolk. 

Sept.6. At Newcastle, George Washington 
Harris, esq., of London, to Mary Catherine, only 
child of Robert Wallace, esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Dover, William, son of the late W. D‘Arcy, 
esq., of Necara-castle, Fermanagh, Ireland, to 
Louisa, dau. of the late J. H. Cockburn, esq., 
Royal Horse Artillery. 

At Withington, Capt. Arthur Hunt, Military 
Train, Knight of the Legion of Honour, eldest 
son of the late Col. Arthur Hunt, Royal Artillery, 
to Sarah Jane, second dau. of Nicholas Earle, 
esq., of Mabfield-house, near Manchester. 

Charles R. H. Wessel, esq., son of John F. Wes- 
sel, esq., Hanover, Germany, to Jane, widow of 
John Luttrell, esq., of Westbourne-te: race. 

Sept. 7. At Hanworth, Middlesex, Joseph Wm. 
Chitty, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 
and Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, second son 
of Thomas Chitty, esq., of the Inner Temple, to 
Clara Jessie, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. the 
Lord Chief Baron Pollock. 

At Taunton, Henry James Alford, esq., surgeon 
of Vivary-lodge, Taunton, to Matilda, dau. of the 
late Edward Micklethwait, esq., R.N. 

At Cuckfield, Sussex, Henry, son of William 
Pott, es}., of Wallingto-house, Surrey, to Con- 
stance Mary, second dau. of John P. Fearon, esq. ; 
also, the Rev. T. Ayscough Smith, son of Ays- 
cough Smith, esq., of Leesthorp-hall, to Ethel 
Anna, third dau. of John P. Fearon, esq. 

At Shildon, Henry Hird Forster, esq., only son 
of the late William John Forster, esq., of Tyne- 
mouth, grandson of the late Henry Sco't, esq., 
brother of Lord Chancellor Eldon and Lord 
Stowell, to Mary Scott, third dau. of the Rev. 
James Manisty, M.A., Incumbent of Shildon. 

At Hayes, William R. Lane, Assistant-Surgeon, 
Grenadier Guards, to Julia, eldest dau. of E. 
Shackle, esq., of Botwell-house, Hayes, Middle- 
sex. 

At Fulham, Henry J. Latter, esq., of Browley, 
Kent, to Maria, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Northcote, esq., of Stanstead-lodge, Sydenham. 
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At the District Church of St. Stephen-the-Mar- 
tyr, Avenue-road, Reg: nt’s-purk, HenryKnight,of 
Bucklersbury and Edmonton, solicitor, to Emma 
Robarts, of Rendlesham-house, Avenue-rvad, 
eldest « au. of the late Edw. Robarts, of Chester. 

At Kimbolton, Hunts, the Rev. T. L. Lingnam, 
B.A., Curate of Hertingfordbury, Herts, to Emily, 
elc.est dau. ot Wi liam Hensman, esq., Kimbolton. 

Sept. 8. At Clifton, the Rev. Charies G. Basker- 
ville, B.A., Gonville and Caius Colleze, Cam- 
bridge, Chaplain to the Penitentiary, Bath, to 
Eten Spencer, second dau. of the late William 
Singer Parsons, esq., of Welling:on, Somerset- 
shire, and grand-dau. of the late Jeremiah Dewd- 
ney Parsons, esq., of Croscombe, in the same 
county. 

At S:. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Pimlico, Edward W. 
Cuming, esq., Captain 78th Cameron Highlanders, 
to Julia, second dau. of Ferguson Thomas Cox- 
worthy, esq., Deputy-Commissary-General to 
her Majesty’s Forces. 

At lifracombe, Henry R. Foquett, of Ilfra- 
combe, surgeon, only son of Col. H. Foquett, lute 
Commandant of 2nd Assam L.I., to Fanny P. 
Soward, second dau. of the late J. J. Hooper, and 
widow of J. Turton Soward. 

At East Bergholt, Robert, eldest son of Thomas 
Partridge, esq., of Aldham-hall, Suffolk, to Emma, 
eluest dau. of the late Isaac Everett, esq., of 
Churchford-hall, Capel St. Mary, Suffolk. 

Sept.9. At Clontarf, the Rev. Ambrose Sneyd 
Cave Browne Cave, third son of the la'e John 
R. C. B. Cave, bart., of Stretton-en-!e-Field, 
Derbyshire, to Caroline Mary Anne Elizabeth 
Saurin, eldest dau. of the Ven. the Archdeacon 
of Dromore. 

At Windlesham, Surrey, Henry Robinson, esq., 
Assistunt-Commissary-General, to Laura Jessie, 
third dau. of the Rev. Jobn Chas. Lucena, M.A., 
of Larchmont, Surrey, Vicar of Ansley, War- 
wickshire. 

At St. Peter's, Eaton-sq., George Peak, of 
Ash’ on-on-Mersey, Cheshire, to Mary, second 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Hodgson Fowler, 
Vicar of Rolleston, Notts. 

At Charles’ Church, William Bromham, esq., 
of Hamilton-sq., Birkenhead, to Susan, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Thomas Hunt, esq., of 
Shorton, Paignton. 

At Leiston, Suffolk, Riyner, fourth son of the 
late Harcourt Runnacles, esq., of Harwich, to 
Mary, second dau. of Lewis O. Cottingham, esq., 
of Leiston-hall, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

At Slinfold, Sussex, Major Drewe, of the 
Depot Battalion, eldest son of E. S. Drewe, esq., 
of the Grange, to Louisa Anne, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. F. Vincent, Rector of Slinfold. 

At Sydenham, Wm. Courtenay, second son of 
the late Chas. Brutton, esq., magistrate of Exeter, 
to Hannah, youngest dau. of Wm. Budge, esq., 
of Dudley. 

At Morval, Cornwall, Henry Hawkins Tre- 
Mayne, youngest son of the late John Hearle 
Tremayne, esq., of Heligan, to Charlotte Jane, 
third dau. of the late John Buller, esq., of 
Morval. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, David Parry, 
esq., of Leeds Iron Works, Leeds, to Caroline 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of A. Eitel, esq., of Vil- 
liers-st., Strand. 

At West Monckton, Taunton, Charles Ormston 
Eaton, esq., of 'Tixover-hall, Rutland, to Eliza- 
beth Jane, second dau. of Robert Hedley, esq., 
of Sidbrook, Somerset, and Long Benton, North- 
umberland. 

At Grasby, the Rev. Thomas Field, B.D., Fel- 
low and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Vicar of Madingley, Cambridgeshire, to 
Eleanor. widow of the Rev. C. A, West, and 
eldest dau of the late Dudley C. C. Elwes, esq. 

AtColeshill, Horatio Granville M urray Stewart, 
esq., of Callv, Kirkeudbrightshire, to Ann Eliza, 
dau. of the Rev. John Wingfield Digby. 

Sept.10. At St. Saviour’s, Upper Chelsea, the 
Rev. Holden Donald Hill, second son of the Hon. 
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Mr. Justice Hill, to Bessie, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Charles Hargrove. 

Sept. 11. At Athy Church, Robert Exham, 
eldest son of James Turbett, esq., of Owenstown- 
house, co. Dublin, and grandson of the late Hon. 


_and Rev George Gore, Dean of Killala, to Lucy, 


third dau. of Capt. Lefroy, J.P., of Cardenton- 
house, co. Kildare, and niece of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edward Malcolm 
Greatrex, esq., 18th Hussars, to Eleanore Mar- 
garette, widow of John Williams, of Melbourne, 
Australia. 

At Fulham, William Henry Counsell, eldest 
son of Wm. Counsell esq., of Chancery-lane and 
Camberwell, to Martha Maria Mary, second dau. 
of Mr. Richard Barry, of Dorcas-terr.. Ham- 
mersmith. 

Sept. 13. At Twerton, James H. Dowling, esq., 
M.D., of Cerne Abbus, Dorset, to Mary Anne, 
dau. of the late James White, esq., of Skilgate, 
Somerset. 

At the Chapel, Charterhouse, London, Wm. 
Weedon, esq., solicitor, Reading, Berks, to Eliza- 
beth, second surviving dau. of John Miles, esq., 
M.D., Charterhouse. 

At Neufchatel, Switzerland, George Schroeder 
Bonner, of the Old Kent-road, to Georgina, dau. 
of the lute Thomas Eastman Pryce, of Eastman- 
pl., (ld Kent-road. 

Sept.14. At Epsom, Andrew, eldest son of 
Andrew Johnston, esq., of Holton, Halesworth, 
Suffolk, to Charlotte Anne, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. George ‘'revelyan, of Malden, 
Surrey. 

At Morneth, the Rev. Simpson Brown Maughan, 
Incumbent of Widdrington, to Dorothy, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Edw. Bennet, esq., of 
Morpeth. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., London, Dr. 
John Tibbits, of Warwick, to Jane, eldest dau. 
of Mr. George Bird, of Edgware-road, London. 

At Abbotsford-pl., Glasgow, Samuel M’Cul- 
loch, esq., one of the Magistrates of Glasgow, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of John White, esq., merchant, 
Glasgow. 

At St. Matthew’s, Brixton, O. A. Berens, esq., 
of Raleigh-hall, Brixton-rise, and Cannon-st., 
City, to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late George 
Pauncefort Cooke, esq., solicitor, of Wailington, 
Oxfordshire, for many years one of the coroners 
of that county. | 

At Goostrey, Sandbach, the Rev. Rich. Morris, 
Vicar of Eatington, near Strattord-on-Avon, to 
Caroline, fourth dau. of Egerton Leigh, esq., of 
High Leigh and Jodrell-hall, Cheshire. 

At Badger, Shropshire, Alfred 8. Trevor, esq., 
of the Vinery, Bridgnorth, to Alice Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late John Green, esq, of the Heath, 
Badger. 

At New College Chapel, St. John’s-wood, Wm. 
James, eldest son of Thomas James, esq., of 
Pall-mall East, to Emily, second dau. of the late 
Alexander Bidgood, esq., of Vigo-st., and widow 
of Mr. E. A. W. Anderson. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, Charles Frederick 
Clements, esq., youngest son of the late Rev. J. 
C. Cleme:.ts, of Lower Clapton, Middlesex, to 
Sarah Georgina, eldest dau. of Robert Ander- 
son, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sept. 15. At Leamington, Oliver Sprigge, esq., 
of the city of Peterborough, surgeon, son of tie 
Rev. James Dewhurst Sprigge, formerly Rector 
of Brockley, Suffolk, to Fanny Young Wise, 
eldest dau. of William Overell, esq., solicitor, 
Leamington, and grand-dau. of the late Capt. 
Dean, R.N., of Poole, Dorset. 

At Leeds, William, eldest son of Wm. Wilkin- 
son, esq., of Skipton, to Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late R. Hartley Sagar, esq., solicitor, of 
Kirkstall-hall, Yorkshire. 

At East Bridgeford, Notts, Frederick, son of 
Thomas Asline Ward, esq., of Park-house, 
Sheffield, to Anne Charlotte, dau. of George 
Beaumont, esq., of Bridgeford-hill. 
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At Cuckfield, Sussex, Thomas S. MacAdam, 
esq., of Blackwater, co. Clare, Ireland, and 
Major in the 3rd West York Militia, to Ellen, 
only dau. of the late Capt. Preston, R.N., of 
Borde-hill, Sussex. 

At Troutbeck, Windermere, Thomas Barham, 
second +on of the late J. F. Foster, esq., Chair- 
man of Salford Quarter Sessions, to Mary Anne, 
only dau. of Samuel Taylor, esq., of Ibbotsholme, 
Windermere, and Eccleston, Lancashire. 

At St. Ann’s, Wandsworth, Richard W. Wall, 
esq., of New-inn and Tufnell-park-road, Upper 
Holloway, to Selina Margaret, eldest dau. of the 
late John Evans, esq., formerly of Arbcur-sq., 
Commercial-road, London. 

Sept. 16. At St. Jumes’s, Piccadilly, London, 
Frederick Mason, esq., of Bath, to Mary Anne, 
widow of T. P. Hill, e-q., and dau. of Jas. Hardy 
Nunn, esq., of Gread Yeldham, Essex. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Henry Joseph, younger 
son of Sidney James Salter, esq., of Chelsea-pk.- 
lodge, to Emma, second dau. of Henry Parsey, 
esq., of Cheyne-row, Chelsea. 

At Hitchin, Richard Rovers, esq., third son of 
Henry Rogers, e-q., Stagenhoe-pk., to Melicent, 


Osituary.—Lieut.-Gen. Money, C.B., K.C. 
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eldest dau. of Frederick Peter Delmé Radcliffe, 
esq., of Hitchin Priory. 

At Hornsey, Frederick George, eldest son of 
Frederick Charles Wilkins, esq., of Mount Piea- 
sant-lodge, Upper Clapton, Middlesex, to Isa- 
bella, second dau. of Chas. William Davis, esq., 
of the Porch, Northampton-park, Islington. 

At Rickmersworth, Herts, William, fourth son 
of Ch istopher Bulstrode, esq., of Park-place, 
Regent’s-park, to Jane, second dau. of John 
Taylor, esq., of The Bury, Rickmersworth. 

At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-ter., Capt. Charles 
McArthur,tRoyal Marines Light Infantry, fourth 
son of Major-Gen. McArthur, to Lucy Fanny, 
only child of Joseph Large, esq., Assistant-Sur- 
veyor of the Navy. 

Sept. 17. At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, 
Charles Kibble, esq., to Henrietta Clara, third 
dau. of Charles Hall, esq., of Bedford-place, 
Kensington. 

Sept. 18. At Youghal, the Rev. William Elliot 
Shaw, Vicar of Kinsalebeg, co. Watertord, to 
Mary Moody, widow of James Farrell, esq., of 
Blandford-sq., London, and youngest dau. of 
the late John Power, esq., of Bellevue, Youghal. 





OBITUARY. 


Lizvt.-Gen. Money, C.B., K.C. 
Aug. 25. At his residence, Crown 


Point, Trowse, Lieut.-Gen. Money, C.B., 
K.C 


He was Colonel of the 2nd Regiment 
of Dragoons. The deceased entered the 
army as cornet in April, 1794, and served 
in Flanders, Holland, and Germany in 
1794-5, including the attack on the 
French lines, April 17, their defeat on 
the heights of Cateau, April 26, and near 
Tournay, May 3; battles of Roubaix and 
Lannoy ; defeat of the French near Tour- 
nay, May 22,1794, and affair at Bommel, 
January 2,1795; campaign of 1799 in 
Holland, including the actions of the 10th 
and 19th of September, and 2nd and 6th of 
October; commanded a detachment of 
the regiment under Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
by, at Leghorn, Minorca, and the ex- 
pedition to Cadiz, in 1800; in Egypt, in 
1801 (medal), including the actions of the 
8th, 13th, and 21st of March, together 
with the capture of Grand Cairo and Alex- 
andria; Peninsular campaigns of 1811- 
12; present at the siege of Badajoz, bat- 
tle of Salamanca, and affair of cavalry 
near the Tormes on the following day, 
when three French battalions were taken ; 
cavalry affairs of Callada Camino, and 
Fenta de Poso. Served also in the cam- 
paign of 1815, including the battles of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo, towards the 
close of which last the command of the 
11th Dragoons devolved on him ; present 
also at the capture of Paris. He received 
the war-medal with one clasp for Sala- 
manca, 

Lieutenant-General Money, in 1841, 


12 


married Lady Annetta Laura Maria 
Waldegrave, daughter of the 6th Earl of 
Waldegrave. Lady Laura died in 1856, 
leaving two daughters. 


Le1vT.-Cot, YERBURY. 

Aug. 16. At Belcomb, near Bradford, 
Wilts, aged 55, Lieut.-Col. Yerbury, late 
of the 3rd Light Dragoons. 

The late Colonel was the second son of 
the late John William Yerbury, Esq., of 
Belcomb Brook, in the county of Wilts, 
the beautiful seat of that ancient family, 
and it was to this spot the gallant Colonel 
had retired, after an active service of 
upwards of thirty years, with the hope of 
passing the remainder of his days in the 
tranquil repose of a country life, for 
which his tastes and pursuits particularly 
adapted him. Col. Yerbury was a man of 
refined tastes and pursuits, a good scholar, 
and of cultivated understanding; he pos- 
sessed a kindness of disposition and 
warmth of heart that endeared him to all 
who knew him. In early life he was des- 
tined for the bar, and studied at Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B.A. ; 
but he afterwards chose a military life, 
and, after serving a short time in the 66th 
Regt. of Foot, joined the 3rd Light Dra- 
goons, in which regiment he remained till 
he retired from the army, about four 
years ago. He had seen much active ser- 
vice in India: was throughout the cam- 
paign of 1842 in Affghanistan ; was pre- 
sent at the forcing of the Khyber Pass, at 
the storming of the heights, Ingdulluck, 
the actions of Tezeen and Hafkostul, 
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where his horse was wounded, the occu- 
pation of Cabul, and the capture of Ista- 
liff. He commanded his regiment in the 
Punjaub campaign of 1848-9 ; was present 
at Rumnugger, at the action of Sadocla- 
pore, and the battles of Chillianwallah 
and Goojerat. He received a medal at 
Affghanistan, and a medal and two clasps 
for the latter campaign. At Chillian- 
wallah the fate of the battle hung upon 
the charge of the 3rd Light Dragoons, 
and the honour of his country and the 
safety of the army were ably sustained by 
as brave and gallant a soldier as ever 
drew the sword. General Gough watched 
with intense anxiety the desperate valour 
of the gallant 3rd, and at last seeing 
them emerge on the other side of the 
enemy—having ridden right through that 
wing of the Sikh army—he declared that 
the day was his own. Col. Yerbury, who 
only retired from the army in 1854, mar- 
ried, in 1839, Emma, the daughter of T. 
Webb, Esq., of Ledbury, who with six 
children survive to lament his loss. 


Rev. C. WELLBELOVED. 


Aug. 29. At York, aged 89, the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, for 66 years minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian congregation in 
that city. 

Mr. Wellbeloved was born in the year 
1769. He finished his theological educa- 
tion at the Hackney College, under the 
tuition of Mr. Belsham. In 1792 he com- 
menced his ministrations in the Presbyte- 
rian (now known as the Unitarian) Chapel, 
in St. Saviourgate, succeeding the Rev. 
Newcome Cappe; and from his first ap- 
pearance there he exhibited that degree 
of active and philanthropic usefulness for 
which he afterwards became so much dis- 
tinguished. He had not been many hours 
in York before he was introduced to the 
late learned Recorder, Samuel William 
Nicoll, Esq., and, with him and other 
gentlemen, founded the book society, which 
afterwards became the York Subscription 
Library, the books of which were origi- 
nally deposited in Mr. Wellbeloved’s house. 
He also took an active interest in the esta- 
blishment of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society in 1823; and in 1840 he delivered 
a series of interesting lectures on the an- 
tiquities in the society’s museum, which 
were afterwards amplified in his able work, 
“Eburacum under the Romans.” For 
many years he acted as curator of the an- 
tiquarian department of the society’s mu- 
seum ; and the present admirable arrange- 
ment of its valuable and extensive collec- 
tion is to be attributed to his excellent 
taste and extensive knowledge. In 1852 
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he prepared a concise descriptive account 
of the antiquities in the museum, which 
was afterwards published as a catalogue. 
He also took an active part in the forma- 
tion (in 1827) of the York Institute of 
Popular Science and Literature, of which 
he continued a vice-president during his 
life, and contributed liberally towards its 
funds. Mr. Wellbeloved took a lively in- 
terest in the establishment of the Savings’ 
Bank, the School of Design, and Cemetery, 
and during many years he was chairman 
of the committee of the Lunatic Asylum 
in Bootham. Indeed, directly or indirectly, 
he was connected with nearly every public 
institution in York calculated to promote 
the welfare of the citizens and the public 
at large. 

In 1803 the Manchester College was 
removed to York, that it might have the 
advantages of his superintendence, and it 
was conducted by Mr. Wellbeloved, as 
theological professor and principal, for a 
period of thirty-seven years, with very 
great success, Amongst his pupils were 
the late Rev. J. G. Robberds, of Man- 
chester; the Rev. Joseph Hutton, LL.D., 
of Derby; Robert Philips, Esq., of Hey- 
bridge; Offley Shore, Esq., of Norton-hall, 
Derbyshire; Mark Philips, Esq.; the Rev. 
J. R. Beard, D.D., Manchester; the Rev. 
J. R. Wreford, F.S.A., Bristol; the Rev. 
James Martineau, of London; the Rev. J. 
J. Tayler, B.A., Principal of University 
College Hall, London; W. R. Wood, Esq., 
Manchester; the Rev. William Gaskell, 
M.A., Manchester; the Rev. R. Lant Car- 
penter, B.A.; the Rev. T. Madge, of Lon- 
don; Samuel Robinson, Esq., of Dukin- 
field, and many others who have distin- 
guished themselves by their scholastic 
attainments and public usefulness. In 
1839, Mr. Wellbeloved, being then ad- 
vanced in life, and desirous to with:!raw 
from his laborious duties, it was deter- 
mined to remove the college back to Man- 
chester. Subsequently, a number of gen- 
tlemen educated in the college while at 
York determined to present a testimonial 
of respect and affection to Mr. Wellbeloved; 
and the committee received numerous com- 
munications from laymen and divines in 
various parts of the kingdom, and even 
from beyond the Atlantic, expressing the 
most cordial approbation of the proposal, 
and conveying contributions towards the 
testimonial, so that several hundred pounds 
were speedily realised. One hundred 
pounds were expended in the purchase of 
a silver salver to bear a su:table inscrip- 
tion, and the remaining portion of the 
subscription was presented in a purse, 
with the plate, at a dinner in York, on 
the 25th of June, 1840. The presentation 
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was made by Mark Philips, Esq., M.P., 
and the late Rev. J. G. Robberds, as re- 
presenta'ives of the lay and divinity stu- 
dents, in the presence of a considerable 
number of influential individuals from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

On the 1st of February, 1852, Mr. Well- 
beloved completed the sixtieth year of his 
ministry at the chapel, and the following 
day his congregation, influenced by grati- 
tude and respect, assembled to present 
him with an affectionate address. It is 
remarkable that the period which has in- 
tervened since the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662, has been spanned by 
five ministers over the original congrega- 
tion of Nonconformists at York; namely, 
the Rev. Ralph Ward, from 1662 to 1692; 
Dr. Thomas Colton, 1692—1731 ; the Rev. 
John Hotham, 1698—1756; the Rev. New- 
come Cappe, 1755—1800; and the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, 1792—1858. 

In 1814 Mr. Wellbeloved projected a 
translation of the Bible, but the publica- 
tion proceeded no further than a portion 
of the Old Testament. 

The interment of the mortal remains of 
the reverend gentleman took place in the 
presence of a numerous assemblage of the 
Unitarian body in York, and the mem- 
bers of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
and the York Institute of Popular Science 
and Literature. The funeral procession 
proceeded from the residence of the de- 
ceased along Monkgate, Goodramgate, Col- 
liergate, to the Unitarian chapel in St. 
Saviourgate. Interments within the city 
are prohibited, but in this instance a 
special warrant had been obtained from 
the Secretary of State, granting permis- 
sion for the interment of the rev. gentle- 
man in a vault in front of the chapel. 


RICHARD Forp, Esq. 


Sept.1. At his residence, Heavitree, 
near Exeter, aged 61, Richard Ford, Esq., 
author of the “ Handbook for Spain.” 
The following memoir, attributed to the 
pen of Mr. Sterling, of Keir, has appeared 
in the “ Times.” 

His father, Sir Richard Ford, descended 
from an ancient Sussex family, was in 
1789 M.P. for East Grinstead, and after- 
wards for many years chief police magis- 
trate of London. Richard, the eldest son, 
was born in Sloane-street in 1796. Edu- 
cated at Winchester, he graduated at 
Trinity College, Oxford, and was called to 
the bar in Lincoln’s-inn. Although he 
was for a while the pupil of Mr. Pember- 
ton Leigh, whose high legal ability has 
lately raised him to the peerage, Mr. Ford 
did not pursue the profession of the law. 
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The opening of the Continent at the 
downfall of Napoleon I., and prospects of 
hereditary affluence, enabled him to in- 
dulge in foreign travel, which extended 
over several years and the greater part of 
Europe. He began very early to develope 
his taste for the fine arts, and to lay the 
foundation of his choice library and his 
rich collection of drawings and engravings. 
In 1830 he visited Spain, where he passed 
several years, wintering in the south, and 
spending the summer in rambles over the 
provinces of the Peninsula—lands at that 
time rarely trodden by the tourist. A 
long residence in the Alhambra of Granada, 
and his winters at Seville, enabled him to 
digest the information acquired during his 
wanderings by vega and sierra, and fixed 
the direction of those studies which were 
to employ his future leisure and adorn the 
literature of this country. On his return 
to England, after an absence of about 
three years, he settled in Devonshire, at 
Heavitree, near Exeter, where he built 
himself a charming residence, and sur- 
rounded it with gardens and terraces, 
which he adorned with graceful Moorish 
buildings, and planted with pines and 
cypresses from historic groves by the 
Xenil and Guadalquivir. He also became 
a regular contributor to the “Quarterly 
Review,” then under the editorship of his 
friend, Mr. Lockhart; and his articles, 
generally upon subjects connected with 
the life, literature, and art of Spain, were 
soon eagerly looked for by the readers of 
that periodical, and became important 
aids to its value and popularity. We be- 
lieve his first contribution was the learned 
yet lively paper in No. CXVI., in 1836, 
on the unpromising subject of Devonshire 
cob walls, which he connected with the 
ancient tapia of Arabic architecture, a 
paper which immediately commanded pub- 
lic attention, and was the forerunner of a 
long list of brilliant essays, which was 
terminated by the review of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” in No. CCIV., in 1857. In 
1837 he published his first independent 
work, “An Historical Inquiry into the 
Unchangeable Character of a War in 
Spain,” 8vo., London (Murray), pp. iv. and 
76, a pamphlet ful of varied lore and 
powerful argument, not unmingled with 
caustic sarcasm, in reply to one called 
“The Policy of England towards Spain,” 
published in defence of the policy of Lord 
Palmerston, and under the noble lord’s 
patronage. A year -or two afterwards 
Mr. Ford went to Italy, and passed the 
winter of 1839-40 in Rome, where he 
added largely to his already rich artistic 
collection, especially to his cabinet of 
Majolica, The greater part of this cavi- 
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net he afterwards disposed of at Christie 
and Manson’s, and some of the gems of 
the celebrated Bernal sale were then 
picked up, at the moderate prices of that 
day, by that unwearied and successful 
collector. Soon after his return to Eng- 
land Mr. Ford entered upon the work 
upon which his literary reputation mainly 
rests, the “ Handbook for Spain.” His 
friend Mr. Murray had some years before 
inaugurated a new era in guide-book lite- 
rature by the publication of that admir- 
able handbook for North Germany which 
remains a model for books of its class. 
He now invited Mr. Ford to take Spain 
in hand, and Mr. Ford accepted the invita- 
tion. Like many other great works, this 
book, perhaps, might never have been 
written, had its author accurately esti- 
mated the magnitude of the task, and dis- 
tinetly foreseen the amount of deep re- 
search and patient labour which lay be- 
tween the promise and the performance, 
Those of Mr. Ford’s friends who were ad- 
mitted to the “den” at Heavitree, the 
garden-house embowered in myrtle and 
ivy where the work was accomplished, 
will well remember the long deal shelves 
laden with parchment-clad folios and 
quartos, the inky deal table, the crammed 
pigeon-holes, and the piles of manuscript 
which encumbered the chairs and the 
floor, and the kindly, lively author, in his 
black jacket of Spanish sheepskin, doing the 
honours of his book-rarities, pouring forth 
his humorous complaints of the slavery 
to which he had unwittingly condemned 
himself—complaints diversified with Spa- 
nish proverb and English jest ; and they 
will remember these things with a sigh 
that they are to see that bright eye and 
hear that pleasant voice no more. In the 
summer of 1845, however, the two goodly 
volumes, of upwards of 800 pages, were 
laid on the counter in Albemarle-street, 
heralded by a slight but very grace- 
ful notice in the “Quarterly” from the 
pen of Mr. Lockhart. Two thousand 
copies of a book, humble in title, un- 
attractive in outward form, and consider- 
able in price (30s.), were sold within the 
year; and the work, which the public 
bought with eagerness, the reviewers 
praised with enthusiasm. So great a lite- 
rary achievement had never before been 
performed under so unpretending an ap- 
pellation; and the “ Handbook for Spain” 
took its place among the best books of 
travel, humour, and history, social, lite- 
rary, political, and artistic, in the English 
language. A second edition—reduced to 
one volume, and, in the opinion of most of 
Mr. Ford’s readers, far too sternly abridged 
—appeared in 1847, and also met witha 
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large sale. The book went for a third 
time to the study at Heavitree, and was 
almost re-written by the laborious and 
fastidious author. The third edition, 
which happily resumed the original di- 
mensions, was published in 1855, and for 
many years to come will serve, as for 
thirteen years it has served, as the faith- 
ful and way-bezuiling guide of the British 
traveller, and the rich quarry of the more 
ambitious British writer on Spain. 

Mr. Ford’s “Gatherings from Spain,” 
two small volumes of charming sketches 
and essays, were published in 1848. The 
notices of the pictorial illustrations of the 
“ Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington,” 
painted by Mr.Telbin and exhibited in 
Regent-street in 1853, were also among 
the lighter and not the least graceful pro- 
ductions of Mr. Ford's pen, and proofs of 
his ready kindness and unflagging enthu- 
siasm for the cosas de Espana, the things 
of the land which he called “ well-beloved 
Spain.” 

In politics Mr. Ford held the opinions 
which may be supposed to have been held 
by a contributor to the “Quarterly” during 
the Croker ascendency in that journal, 
aud during the Conservative reaction after 
the Reform triumphs. By education, as- 
sociations, and instincts he was a Tory, 
and he maintained his opinions with equal 
firmness and kindliness. They did not, 
however, prevent him either from living 
on the most friendly terms with men of 
opposite sentiments, or from lending the 
aid of his pen on subjects apart from poli- 
tics to the leading periodicals of other po- 
litical parties. The Quarterly Reviewer 
was occasionally an Edinburgh Reviewer, 
or a Westminster Reviewer, and he wrote 
upon literature and art occasionally in 
more than one newspaper. A notice of 
his writings would be incomplete which 
passed in silence over his brief and admir- 
able life of Velasquez in the “ Penny Cy- 
clopedia,” one of the happiest efforts of his 
pen. 

On the style of so popular a writer it 
would be out of place here to dwell. It 
was, like his conversation, animated, epi- 
grammatic, and discursive, charged with 
thought, and sparkling with pleasantry. 
With great powers of sarcasm, he was one 
of the most gentle and amiable of compa- 
nions, and one of the kindliest of critics. 
One or two reviews, of books well worthy 
of castigation, remain to shew how effec- 
tively he could apply the lash. But, in 
his hands, the lash rarely descended on in- 
dividuals. He was much more given to 
praise, perhaps to over-praise, than to 
blame. In the field which he had made 
peculiarly his own, he was ever ready to 
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bid a new labourer welcome, and to call 
public attention to the merits of a possible 
rival. Of English critics he was among 
the first to do justice to the historical 
genius of Prescott and the graphic power 
of Borrow. 

In the fine arts his knowledge, his skill, 
and his judgment were remarkable. Had 
he not been an eminent writer, he might 
have achieved eminence as a painter. His 
portfolios were stored with admirable 
sketches of Spain and Italy; and these 
portfolios were ever at the service of his 
literary and artistic friends. From his 
sketches were made some of the beautiful 
drawings by Mr. Roberts, so popular in 
the “ Landscape Annuals” of other days. 
His sketch-books have contributed to the 
embellishment of many various works, 
from Lockhart’s “Spanish Ballads” to 
the “Illustrated News.” He was not 
only familiar with the masters of litera- 
ture and art, with Homer, Shakspeare, 
and Cervantes, with Raffaelle and Velas- 
quez, but he was at home in all the minor 
mysteries of connoisseurship. No man 
could more accurately discriminate an An- 
drea from a Luca della Robbia; a true 
Rembrandt etching from a copy; the por- 
celain of Capo di Monte from that of the 
sister factory of Buen-Retiro. Few col- 
lectors have been more diligent, versatile, 
and successful in that enticing pursuit or 
pastime. His collection of etchings and 
drawings by Parmegiano, one of tie finest 
ever formed, is now in the British Mu- 
seum. Among the Spanish pictures which 
he brought from Spain, and which want 
of house-room compelled him to part with, 
were several of the geins of the late Exhi- 
bition at Manchester. Of his Majolica ware 
we have already spoken. Some of the 
finest existing specimens of that interesting 
branch of the ceramic art hang on his 
walls in Park-street. Near them, among 
choice Italian and Spanish pictures, are 
some remarkable landscapes by Wilson, 
an artist by whom Mr. Ford inherited, 
through his mother, the daughter of Mr. 
Booth, one of Wilson’s chief patrons, about 
sixty pictures. The books collected by 
Mr. Ford were worthy of the works of art 
among which they were placed. Many of 
the rarities of the great Heber library 
repose on his shelves in Park-street and 
Heavitree, and have been rendered more 
precious by his notes. In curious Spanish 
literature there are, probably, few private 
English libraries so rich. 

Those—and they are many—who had 
the happiness of mingling in the circle 
which met around Mr. Ford’s hospitable 
board and in his pleasant drawing-rooms, 
will long remember with affectionate re- 
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gret those social gatherings, and the kind- 
ly spirit which presided over them and 
pervaded them. In the give-and-take of 
conversation Mr. Ford had few equals and 
no superiors. In most societies where we 
have had the good fortune to meet him he 
probably knew more on most subjects that 
could be started than any other of the 
guests. Yet, in his hands, conversation 
never degenerated into monologue; and, 
although ever ready and able to talk, he 
was never indisposed to listen. From the 
jealousy of the professed wit he was alto- 
gether free; and, feeling no jealousy him- 
self, he inspired none in others. Perhaps 
few men of equal mark had so few ene- 
mies, and certainly no man of private 
station is likely, for many a long year, to 
leave so great a void in English society. 

For the last two years his friends and 
family observed with concern that his 
health was giving way. On the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to report on 
the best site for the National Gallery, in 
the winter of 1856-7, he was named, with 
his own consent, one of the Commissioners, 
but before the Commission met he re- 
signed his place on it, on the ground of 
impaired health. Since that time he suf- 
fered from several attacks of illness, but 
until the end of last July he continued to 
mingle in society. Early in August he 
was again prostrated by the malady which 
proved fatal on the Ist of this month. 

Mr. Ford was three times married— 
first, to a daughter of the late Lord Es- 
sex; secondly, to a daughter of the late 
Lord Cranstoun; and, thirdly, to a sister 
of the late Sir W. Molesworth, who sur- 
vives him. By his first marriage he leaves 
three children, of whom his only son is 
attaché to the Legation at Lisbon: by 
his second marriage he leaves a daughter. 
His brother, the Rev. James Ford, pre- 
bendary of Exeter, and author of several 
profound theological works, survives him. 


Wir11am Weir, Esq. 

Sept. 15. Aged 56, Wm. Weir, Esq., 
editor of the ** Daily News,” a gentleman 
greatly esteemed for his broad and deep 
learning, high literary ability, wide know- 
ledge of mankind, quickness of observation, 
and untiring energy. 

The “ Daily News” has the following: 
—“In these columns, not lightly to be 
turned from public uses, we claim to-day 
a space for private sorrow. There are 
griefs that will not be suppressed. ‘The 
kindly man, the statesmanlike and well- 
furnished journalist who, for the last four 
years, has guided the political course of 
this newspaper, is taken from our midst. 
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William Weir died at twenty minutes past 
three yesterday afternoon, at his town 
residence, after an illness which lasted 
only a few days. Our late colleague was 
peculiarly fitted to engage the affectionate 
reverence of those with whom he acted. 
The credit of the newspaper press of the 
present day is upheld by the exertions of 
men of broad and deep learning, high lite- 
rary ability, wide knowledge of mankind, 
quickness of observation, and untiring 
energy. The combination of these quali- 
ties in one character, however, is rare in 
any profession. They were united in our 
late Editor. Mr. Weir was born in 1802, 
in North Britain, and having made the 
best use of the schools of his native country, 
completed his academic studies at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen. In 1826, having 
returned to these islands, he was called to 
the Scottish bar. Before a long time had 
elapsed he exchanged a legal for a political 
and literary career, and for several years 
conducted one of the most able and influ- 
ential newspapers of Scotland. Removing 
to London he at once took a high position 
in his profession, and joined the “ Specta- 
tor.” On the establishment of the “ Daily 
News” his vast knowledge and high ability 
attracted the notice of its conductors, who 
associated him to their editorial staff. In 
1854, on the death of Mr. Frederick Knight 
Hunt, Mr. Weir succeeded to the principal 
Editorship of this journal. His sure ap- 
preciation and firm grasp of facts, his 
public spirit and ardent attachment to 
the cause of freedom and progress, are 
characteristics for which the readers of 
the “Daily News” will at once give him 
credit. But the genial qualities which 
endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact, the never-failing benevolence, 
the simplicity, and the truthfulness which 
shone in every word and act—these are 
best known to us, and as we recall them, 
we are made to feel how poor and inade- 
quate is this tribute to the generous, 
noble man whose loss we deplore.” 


Wit11am AssHETON, Esq. 


Aug. 8. At Downham-hall, co. Lan- 
caster, aged 70 years, William Assheton, 
Esq., justice of the peace and deputy- 
lieutenant of Lancashire, only son of the 
late William Assheton, Esq., of the same 
place, by Letitia, second daughter of Sir 
Richard Brook, Bart., of Norton Priory, 
co. Chester. 

He was born at York, March 16, 1788, 
and married, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Aug. 9, 1816, Frances Annabella, daughter 
of the late Hon. William Cockayne, of 
Rushton-hall, co. Northampton, niece and 
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coheiress to Borlase, sixth and last Lord 
Viscount Cullen. By her, who died at 
Brandon-house, co. Warwick, on July 25, 
1835, in her 40th year, he had two sons 
and one daughter—Frances, who died un- 
married in September, 1841, aged 18 years. 
He is succeeded by his eldest son, Ralph, 
born Dec. 20, 1830, who married, Aug. 5, 
1854, Emily Augusta, fourth daughter of 
Joseph Fielder, Esq., of Witton-house, 
Blackburn, co. Lancaster, by whom he has 
issue one daughter. The younger son, 
Richard Orme Assheton, now of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was born on July 12, 
1835, shortly before his mother’s death. 

Mr. Assheton was descended from a 
family of very great antiquity in Lanca- 
shire, of which were the extinct baronets 
of Whalley Abbey, and those of Midleton, 
both in that county, and which in the 
direct line of his descent were possessed 
of the lordships of Downham and Cuerdale 
for many generations. To these last 
estates he succeeded about 1833, on the 
death of his father, having previously been 
a major in the militia, and an active man 
in the county, and in that of Warwick- 
shire, where he had chiefly resided during 
his father’s lifetime. For many years, 
however, previously to his death, he had 
been threatened with paralysis, and was 
in a declining state, but so gradually that 
it was not till within a fortnight of his 
end that his immediate danger was per- 
ceived. His funeral took place on the 
14th, his remains being deposited by the 
side of his wife and daughter in the family 
vault at Downham. 

His only sister, Mary, widow of the 
late John Armytage, Esq., and mother of 
the present Sir George Armytage, Bart., 
survives him. 


Mr. J. F. HAR ey. 


Aug. 22. Mr. Harley, the veteran actor, 
was suddenly struck with paralysis while 
performing his character of Launcelot 
Gobbo, in “The Merchant of Venice,” at 
the Princess’s, on the 20th, with all the 
vigour and briskness for which he was 
noted, and which is so rarely met at the 
advanced age to which he had attained. 
On leaving the stage, at the conclusion of 
his scene in the second act, he was ob- 
served to stagger, and, being about to fall, 
was supported by Mr. G. Ellis, the stage 
director. Medical aid was immediately 
procured, and he was conveyed to his 
residence in Gower-street. He was for a 
brief time sensible, so much so, indeed, as 
on being asked the name of his medical 
adviser, to reply, “I never had a doctor in 
my life,” but soon after being put to bed 
he lost all power of consciousness, save an 
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occasional recognition of Mr. Ellis, or his 
sister, whom he addressed by a fond fa- 
miliar voice, and who, it is unnecessary to 
say, though painfully affected, was un- 
remitting in her attention to the very 
moment of his death, which occurred on 
Sunday afternoon at half- past four o’clock. 
Few men have enjoyed a longer life of un- 
interrupted health and spirits than John 
Pritt Harley. Born in London, in the 
month of February, 1790, he adopted the 
stage as a profession at an early age, 
and after the usual apprenticeship to it 
through various country theatres, he made 
his metropolitan debut at the English 
Opera-house (now the Lyceum), on the 
15th of July, 1815, in the character of 
Marcelli, in “The Devil’s Bridge,” and 
Peter Fidget, in “The Boarding House.” 
On the 16th of September following, he 
appeared for the first time on the boards 
of Drury-lane Theatre, in the character of 
Lissardo, in “ The Wonder.” Since then 
he has ranked and maintained a high 
position in the first theatres of the metro- 
polis as a comedian of infinite fun and 
drollery. The last original character in 
which he appeared was Sir Peter Pounce, 
in Mr. Stirling Coyne and Coape’s farce of 
“Samuel in Search of Himself,” at the 
Princess’s Theatre. Mr. Harley was chair- 
man of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund. 
He was never married. 


Mr. ANDREW SHORTREDE. 


Aug.31. At Bad-Bruckenau, in Bavaria, 
Mr. Andrew Shortrede, late proprietor of 
the “China Mail.” 

Mr. Shortrede was an e/éve of the Edin- 
burgh Ballantynes, and for his taste as 
a typographer allowed by all to equal, 
thought by some to surpass, his teachers. 
While established at Edinburgh, several 
works of high typographical merit issued 
from his press. The after-working of the 
great Constable failure was still felt when 
he entered upon business; and, finding 
it difficult to make progress in Scotland, 
he betook himself to Hong-Kong, shortly 
after the island had been acquired for the 
British Crown. The “China Mail,” which 
he started immediately after his arrival 
in the colony, is such a specimen of ele- 
gant typography and lucid arrangement 
as had never before been witnessed in 
the eastern hemisphere. Mr. Shortrede’s 
abilities as a printer, and his regularity 
as a man of business, obtained and re- 
tained for him the Government business. 
But the tone of the “China Mail” was 
perfectly independent. In some of his 
views Mr. Shortrede was undoubtedly 
what is called ‘an original.’ Many per- 
sons who came into contact with him 
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alleged that he was ‘ impracticable” But 
his integrity was above suspicion. These 
lines are written by one who, after an in- 
timate acquaintance of more than thirty 
years, can safely say that he never knew 
a more honest man or a truer friend. A 
native of Jedburgh—sprung from a 
family with which Walter Scott had in- 
timate relations—Andrew Shortrede was 
a staunch Tory of the old Border type. 
His original principles, in so far as home 
politics are concerned, he retained to the 
last—‘ the child was father of the man.’ 
The men and affairs among whom he was 
thrown in China he judged with an un- 
biassed mind and with rare shrewdness. 
His views of the soundest policy for 
Englishmen in China were at once bene- 
volent, high-minded, and just. By his 
natural abilities and acquired skill, and 
by steady judicious industry, he acquired 
a competence; but disease, engendered 
by the climate of China, forbade him to 
enjoy it. 


Mr. Davin FISHER. 


Aug. 20. At Woodbridge, aged 70, 
Mr. David Fisher, one of that talented 
and highly-respected family who for many 
years maintained the character of the 
stage in the Eastern Counties as “ Fisher’s 
Company,” and who himself built the 
theatres at Bungay, Beccles, Halesworth, 
Eye, Lowestoft, Dereham, North Wal- 
sham, and other towns. Mr. Fisher ap- 
peared at Drury-lane in 1818, in the cha- 
racter of “ Macbeth,” followed by “ Ham- 
let,” “ Richard III.,” &c.; but remained 
in London only two seasons, his wife’s 
death, and the loss of his talents to his 
father’s circuit, carrying him back to the 
provinces. Besides being an actor of great 
and versatile talent, he was a first-rate 
musician, being for a considerable time 
leader at the Norwich Choral Concerts, 
and was also an admirable scene-painter. 
He received a good education, and was 
schoolfellow — indeed bedfellow — to Sir 
Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal. About 
twenty years ago, when the drama was on 
the decline, he retired into private life at 
Woodbridge, where he resided, in much 
esteem, till his death. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


July 5. At Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, aged 
27, the Rev. J. G. Read; B.A., late of Coventry. 

July. Australia. Archdeacon Cowper, the 
father of our present Premier, and one of the 
earliest colonial chaplains, died this week, and 
was buried yesterday (July 9). He belonged to 
a past generation. He lived to nearly eighty 
years of age, and had resided in the colony for 
almost half a century. He witnessed the worst 
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vices of the old convict régime, the standard of 
morals on his arrival being low in the extreme. 
He lived to see a change in this respect, a change 
which his own example did not a little to contri- 
bute. The long and crowded procession at his 
funeral testified how wide was the respect felt 
for him.— Times’ Sydney Correspondent. 

Aug. 20. At Beverley, aged 41, the Rev. 
Frederick Stewart, B.A., Curate of St. Mary’s, 
in that town, and formerly Curate of Stillington. 

Aug.23. Aged 47, the Rev. J. P. Simpson, M.A., 
Rector of Crofton, Yorkshire, and one of the 
Secretaries of the West Riding Clerical Charity. 

Aug. 25. In Dublin, aged 41, the Rev. George 
Cotter Hingston, Rector of Queenstown, Cork. 

At Carmarthen, aged 71, the Rev. D. D. Evans, 
of Pontrhydyryn. 

Aug. 27. At Newark, aged 61, the Rev. Henry 
Bowman Bacon, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1834, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. . 

Aug. 28. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 76, the 
Rev. Charles Thomas Pettingal, B.A. 1804, M.A. 
1819, Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of Little 
Braxted (1819), Essex. 

* Atthe Vicarage, aged 57, the Rev. Evan Evans, 
B.A. 1823, Jesus College, Oxford, Vicar of 
Bettws-yn-Rhos (1851), Denbighshire. 

Aug. 30. At his residence, Seymour-terr., 
Bridgetown, Totnes, aged 88, the Rev. William 
Floyer Cornish, Rector of Hook, Dorset. 

Aged 52, the Rev. William C. Warren, Rector 
of Tacolneston, Norfolk. 

At St. Cuthbert’s Parsonage, Carlisle, aged 29, 
the Rev. Edgar T. Marshall, B.A. 1854, late 
Scholar of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and Vice- 
Principal of Clare Mount School, Wallasey, 
Cheshire, eldest son of the Rev. B. A. Marshall, 
St. Cuthbert’s. 

Sept.4. At Patrington, Yorkshire, aged 72, 
the Rev. Robert Metcalf, Incumbent of Sunk 
Island, anda Justice of the Peace for the East 
Riding. 

Sept 5. At Nearwell, Shrewsbury, the Rev. 
Charles Inge, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, of Benn-hill, Atherstone. 

Sept. 10. At Gais, Switzerland, aged 39, the 
Rev. Valentine Samuel Barry Blacker, B.A. 
1844, M.A. 1847, Christ Church, Oxford, Rector 
of Rudham (1851), Norfolk, eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col., Valentine Blacker, C.B., Surveyor- 
General of India. 

Sept.11. At Southwold, aged 64, the Rev. 
John S. Myers, late Curate of Mundford, Norfolk. 

Sept.12. At Hull, aged 69, the Rev. John 
—_ P.C. of Christ Church, Hull (1822), York- 
shire, 

Sept. 15. At Bradfield, aged 47, the Rev. 
Charles Marriott, B.A. 1832, M.A. 1835, B.D. 
1848, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and late 
Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford. 

Sept. 16. Aged 46, the Rev. Joseph Webster, 
M.A., Rector of Hinlip, Worcestershire, and 
eldest son of the late Joseph Webster, esq., of 
Penns, Warwickshire. 

Sept. 17. At Poulton-le-Fylde, aged 64, the 
Rev. Henry Richardson, Lecturer of Bolton-le- 
Moors. 

Sept.18. The Rev. George Peloquin Cosserat, 
B.A. 1794, M.A. 1799, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Drinkstone (1853), Suffolk. 


Ang. 26. At Holmfirth, suddenly, the Rev. 
William Dawson, Wesleyan minister of that 
place. Mr. Dawson was born at Acaster, near 
York, on the 19th of October, 1807, and was 
nephew of the celebrated Mr. William Dawson, 
of Barnboro’, the “ prince of lay preachers,” as 
he has been called, and resided for several years 
with his uncle. When twenty-three years of 
age, he devoted himself to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. He laboured at Brecon, Mon- 
mouth, Bromsgrove, Knaresborough, Grimsby, 
Gainsborough, Beverley, Dewsbury, Pontefract, 
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and Burlington, and by the Conference of 1857 
was appointed superintendent preacher of the 
Holmfirth circuit. Having attended the Confer- 
ence of the Wesleyan ministers held in Hull, he 
returned from that place on Friday, the 13th 
ult., apparently in his usual health. On Sunday, 
the 15th ult., he walked about six miles, and 
preached three times. He leaves a widow and 
six children. 

Sept.5. At Dunstanville-terr., Falmouth, aged 
83, the Rev. Timothy Wildbore, pastor of the 
Independent Church of that town. 

Sept. 13. At the residence of his son, Beech- 
house, Old Trafford, Manchester, aged 79, the 
Rev. W. Scott, late president and tutor of Aire- 
dale College. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


May 29. At Melbourne, of fever, aged 29, 
Frederick George Terry, esq., youngest and only 
surviving son of the late Daniel Terry, esq., the 
valued friend of Sir Walter Scott, and of Eliza- 
beth his wife, dau. cf the late Alexander Nas- 
myth, esq., of Edinburgh, and now the wife 
of Dr. Charles Richardson, of Torrington-sq. 

June 2. At Benares, of dysentery, Capt. Chas. 
Parkinson, H.M.’s 20th Foot. 

June 19. Of dysentery, on his way from 
Bareilly to Nyna Tal, in charge of invalids, 
aged 24, Perey Mackie Bosworth, Lieut. 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, second surviving son of 
Thomas Holmes Bosworth, esq., of Westerham, 
Kent. 

June 22. At Umballah, Capt. 8. C. A. Swinton, 
Paymaster of the Sirhind Circle, last surviving 
son of the late S. Swinton, esq., Berwickshire. 

July 3. Major-Gen. F. Lester, of the Artillery, 
Commanding the Southern Division of the Bom- 
bay Army. At 5 a.m. he was seen alive, and at 
7 a.m. he was found dead in his bed, from disease 
of the heart. 

July 9. At Cawnpoor, Brigadier Wm. Camp- 
bell, C.B., 2nd Dragoon Guards, commanding 
Cawnpoor Division, eldest son of Mr. Campbell, 
of Craigie, Ayrshire. 

July 11. At Poona, of dysentery, Major and 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. William Morris, C.B., 17th 
Lancers, Assistant-Adjutant-Gen. H.M.’s Forces, 
Bombay, and of Fishleigh, Devon. Colonel W. 
Morris, entered the army in June, 1842, and 
during his professional career had seen much 
service. He served with the 16th Lancers at 
the battle of Maharajpore; also in the Sutlej 
campaign in 1846, including the affair of Buddi- 
wal and the actions of Aliwal (where he was 
wounded) and Sobraon. During the late war, at 
the outset of the campaign, he acted as deputy- 
assistant quarter-master-general; but on the 
death of Major Willet he resumed his regimental 
duties, and commanded the 17th Lancers at the 
battle of Balaklava, on which occasion he was 
severely wounded. He had received a medal 
for Maharajpore, a medal and clasp for Sobraon, 
and a medal and clasps for Balaklava and Sebas- 
topol. On his return to England he was pre- 
sented with a sword of honour by the towns- 
people of Torrington, In 1855, in recognition of 
his distinguished gallantry, he was made a 
companion of the Order of the Bath. 

July 22. At his residence, Prescot-st., Liver- 
pool, aged 43, Thomas Clutton Dutton, esq., son 
of the late Roger Dutton, e<q., Grafton-hail, and 
nephew of Capt. Charlton Clutton, of Charlton- 
hall, near Malpas, Cheshire. 

July 29. At his residence, Ely-place, Holborn, 
aged 74, Timothy Greated, esq., of tne London 
Assurance. 

At his residence, Cheltenham, aged 85, Bayn- 
ham Jones, esq. 

At Offham, near West Malling, Kent, aged 70, 
George Goodwin, esq., R.N. 
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Lately. We (Literary Gazette) see the death 
of Capt. Pilkington announced in the Cape jour- 
nals. He distinguished bimself in the Royal 
Engineers, and his name is associated as civil 
engineer with various works in Europe, at Sierra 
Leone, Trinidad, and the Cape, but he will be 
best remembered by his travels in the Brazils on 
behalf of the slaves. He was their champion for 
nearly two years, as a pamphleteer in the Portu- 
guese language. His principal letters were print- 
ed in one volume, and dedicated to the Emperor. 
During his stay in the Brazils, no less than 240 
cargoes of slaves were, in spite of British cruisers, 
landed in the neighbourhood of Rio alone: now 
their importation is prohibited. He may have been 
in some degree instrumental in founding the pre- 
sent anti-slavery feeling in that empire. He only 
escaped assassination at the time through the 
interposition of British merchants and the British 
ambassador : upon their security and assurance, 
the usual necessity for three weeks’ notice in 
the public papers previous to his departure was 
waived. 

Lately. Mr. Morley, the proprietor of the “ Bur- 

lington,”’ and of the hotel which bears his name at 
Charing Cross. He has left nearly the whole of 
his property to medical charities. In the early 
part of the present century he was a medical 
student at St. George’s Hospital, but he left the 
pursuit of medicine, and became one of the most 
successful London hotel-keepers. He had been 
for many years an active governor of St. George’s, 
Bethlehem, and other hospitals. He has left 
£1,000 to Liston’s widow ; £5,000 to the surgical 
department of University College; £5,000, the 
interest of which is to support three fellowships 
at University College, each to be held for three 
years; £1,000 to St. Mary’s Hospital; £1,000 to 
he Lock ; and £500 to Mr. Braine, his medical 
attendant. There are various legacies, among 
which are £50 annually to six widows of St. 
James’s, not recipients of parochial relief. The 
whole of the residue, amounting to upwards of 
£100,000, is left to found a Convalescent Hos- 
pital, in connection with St. George’s, within 
seven miles of Hyde Park Corner. Here is a 
noble opportunity of founding a model sanato- 
rium. There are lovely spots within the pre- 
scribed distance, about Hendon, Neasdon, or 
Willesdon on the north, or Putney-heath, Roe- 
hampton, or Wimbledon on the south, where the 
poor city patient may obtain fresh air, sunlight, 
and freedom from the noise, dust, stenches, 
and smoke of our overgrown city. — Medical 
Times. 

Mrs. E. Hutchinson, of Hyde-park. She has 
left the residue of her property to be divided be- 
tween St.George’s Hospital, the charity called 
the Houseless Poor, and Queen Charlotte’s Lying- 
in Hospital. The executors are Mr. Skirrow, of 
Bedford-row, and Capt. Robson, of Aldershott, 
who have proved the will under £45,000. 

At the Vicarage, Eddlesborough, Bucks, aged 
27, Francis Marchmont Wroth, esq., fifth sur- 
viving son of the Rev. W. Bruton Wroth. 

At his residence, Fulmer-house, Bucks, aged 
58, Charles Thomas Gashell, esq., Deputy-Lieut. 
and Justice of the Peace for that county. 

At Rochester, aged 79, Sarah, the wife of 
W. W. Bentham, esq. 

Aug.2. At Broomfield, near Ayr, aged 86, 
Miss Keith Dunlop. She was one of the last (if 
not the last) of the beauties celebrated by Robert 
Burns. Her name occurs in that exquisite poem, 
**New Year’s Day,” addressed to her mother, 
Mrs. Dunlop, of Dunlop, Burns’s cherished 
friend. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, H. F. 
Rigge, esq., Rosetta Hester, widow of James 
Machell, esq., of Newby-bridge, Windermere, 
and eldest dau. of the late Capt. Thos. Sanders, 
H.E.1.C.S. 

At her residence, Regent-st., suddenly, of dis- 
ease of the heart, aged 71, Anne Ingleby, relict of 
Columbus Ingleby, esq. 
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At Broomfield, Ayr, aged 86, Miss Keith Dun- 
lop, last surviving child of the late John Dunlop, 
esq., of Dunlop, and Frances Anne Wallace, of 
Craigie. 

At Erith, at the residence of his brother-in-law, 
Horace Clarkson, esq., aged 38, Joseph Strange, 


esq. 

Aug. 5. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 57, S. S. 
Rix, esq., surgeon, second son of the late N. 
Rix, esq., of Blundestone, Suffolk, and of Chis- 
seldine Grange, Inworth, Essex. 

At Euston-grove, Euston-sq., Mary, wife of 
Edmund Worsley, esq. 

At Birmingham, aged 11, Katherine Helen, 
only child of William Moseley Richards, esq., 
surgeon. 

At his residence, Calverly-park, Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 57, Samuel Shaen Rix, esq., surgeon. 

James White Cotton, son of George Cotton, 
esq., of Princes-st., Edinburgh. 

Aged 93, Elizabeth, relict of Francis Michael 
Trappes, esq., formerly of Nidd-hall, co. York. 

At Tutbury, aged 52, Eliza, relict of J. F. 
Strutt, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Edinburgh, Major-Gen. Wm. B. 
Dundas, C.B., of the Royal Artillery. The de- 
ceased General had been fifty-five years in the 
service, served at the siege of Flushing in 1809, 
and assisted at Ciudad Rodrigo, and at Badajoz 
in 1812. Atthe former he was wounded in the 
right ankle, and was most severely and danger- 
ously wounded at Badajoz, being compelled to 
have his left arm amputated, and had his left 
thigh dislocated and hip-bone shattered. He 
received the silver war-medal and two clasps. 

At his residence, Landsdown-ter., Cheltenham, 
aged 56, Thomas Hamilton, esq. 

At Whetstone, aged 56, Mr. James Lane, late 
of Upper Clapton, Middlesex. 

At the Grove, Melksham, Wilts, Marianne, 
wife of G, C. Kenrick, esq. 

At her residence, Storey’s-gate, St. James’s- 
park, Sophia Matilda Pritchett, widow of Hum- 
phrey Prichett, esq. 

At Paris, aged 36, Thomas Frederick Digweed, 
esq. 
At his residence, the Grange, Harrogate, aged 
49, John Driver, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Edgefield-cottage, Camberwell, Mary, se- 
cond dau. of the late W. A. Wordsworth, esq. 

At his residence, Crouch-end, Hornsey, aged 
52, John West, esq., late of Pield-heath, Ux- 
bridge, and formerly of Wendlebury-house, Ox- 
fordshire. ; 

At Smith’s-place, Leith-walk, Janet Weir, 
widow of John Spence, esq. ; 

Aug.9. At Canterbury, aged 88, Mrs. Davis, 
relict of the Rev. John Davis, Vicar of St. 
Nicholas at Wade, Isle of Thanet. 

At his residence, Noel-st., Islington, aged 57, 
John Grabham, esq., of the British Museum. 

At the depot, Fermoy, Ireland, of fever, Capt. 
Edmund Morris, of H.M’s 89th Regt. 

At Ealing, aged 46, Elizabeth Griffith, younger 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Meredith and 
Kate Griffith, formerly of Rochester, Kent. _ 

At Tapton-grove, Chesterfield, aged 47, Louisa 
Emma, second dau. of the late Edward Man, 
esq., of Mincing-lane, London, and of Clapham, 
Surrey. a 

Aged 88, Mary Ann, relict of Peter Wright, 
esq., of Hatfield Priory, Essex. 

At Bordeaux, Eleanor Frances, wife of Count 
Victor de Malet, and dau. of Richard Snart, esq., 
of Charlotte-st., Brighton. - 

At Carlton-crescent, Southampton, aged 76, 
the Hon. Herbert Gardner, fifth son of the first 
Baron Gardner. - " 

At the Vicarage, Staverton, Devon, aged 47, 
Frances, wife of the Rev. Henry Fox Atherley. 

At the residence of her grandfather, Peter 
Davey, esq., West Mousley, Surrey, aged 17, 
Emma Eliz.beth, eldest child of the late Capt. 
Tabor, of the 7th Bengal Light Cavalry. 

At Woodland-cottage, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
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aged 81, Capt. James Weeks, late of Southamp- 
ton. He was the Pioneer of the Packet Service 
at ‘Southampton, and expended a considerable 
fortune in advancing it. 

Matilda, wife of George Faithfull, jun., of 
Brighton, solicitor. 

Aug. 11. Aged 85, John Whittle, esq., of Rus- 
sell-st., Dover, and of Willesden, Middlesex. 

‘ Aged 71, Joseph Sexton, esq., of New Brent- 
ford. 

At his residence, Edderton, Montgomeryshire, 
aged 60, John Edmunds, esq. 

At her residence, Seymour-st. West, Hyde-park, 
Mrs. Woodman, widow of the Rev. Thos. Shore 
Woodman, of the Elms, Kilburn. 

At Mount Pleasant, Portobello, Capt. William 
Figg, R.N. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 58, Elizabeth, wife 
of James William Daniell, esq., late of the New- 
road, London. 

At Clifton-house, East Teignmouth, aged 71, 
Miss Frances Dennys. 

Aug. 12. At Versailles, Caroline, wife of Comte 
Lionel de Bonneval, and sister of Sir Wm. Payne 
Gallwey, bart., M.P. for Thirsk. 

Aged 65, Thomas Longman, esq., of Dipland- 
house, St. Mary Bourne, Hants. 

. vw | eee Tower-hill, aged 74, Mr. George 
parks. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 88, Henry Richmond, 
esq., for many years one of the Commissioners 
of H.M.’s Customs. 

Aged 20, Thomas Grove, second son of Percy 
Thotson, esq., Poyle Mills. 

At Prince’s-st., Leicester-sq., aged 20, George, 
younger son of the late Mr. Frederick Sasse. 

At Osborne-terr., Kennington, aged 26, Fanny, 
fourth dau. of Edward Blaxland, formerly of 
Preston-next-Faversham. 

At his residence, Prestbury-green, near Chel- 
tenham, aged 76, Major James Wallis, late of her 
Majesty’s 46th Regt. 

Aug. 13. At Lynton, aged 71, Angel, dau. of 
the late Adm. William Heath. 

At Percy-circus, Pentonville, aged 53, Charles 
Lake, esq., late Stipendiary Magistrate of Ja- 
maica. 

Drowned when bathing in the sea at Nairn, 
Capt. Patulla, of Brodie-cottage. The deceased 
was an able and accomplished gentleman, a 
onan of a family much esteemed in Moray- 
shire. 

Aug. 14. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
Troyes, France, aged 62, Emile Dumas, esq., 
second son of the late John Peter Dumas, esq., 
of Hamburgh and Paris. 

Aug. 15. At Merriott, Somerset, aged 61, Wm. 
Domett Templeman, esq. 

Aug. 16. At Oulton-hall, Suffolk, aged 86, 
Ann, relict of Capt. T. Borrow, and mother of 
= author of ** The Bible in Spain,” ** Lavengro,”’ 

ve. 


At her residence, Tirrell-house, Westmoreland, 
aged 73, Margaret Sykes. 

At High Wycombe, James Grove, esq., Lieut. 
Royal Bucks K. O, Militia, and also of the Ist 
Provisional Battalion of Militia. 

Aug.17. At her residence, Higher Runcorn, 
Cheshire, aged 87, Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, relict 
of John Johnson, esq. 

Aged 76, John Bateman, esq., of Knypersley- 
hall, Staffordsh., and Tolson-hull, Westmoreland. 

In London, of apoplexy, aged 50, Thomas 
Jones Hamerton, esq., only surviving son of the 
the late Edward Hamerton, esq., of Dublin. 

At Castelnau-house, Mortlake, aged 69, Sir 
Henry Willock, K.L.S. 

At Albert-st., Mornington-cresc., Regent’s- 
park, aged 58, Mary, widow of Robert Gilbert 
Mackay, esq., late of the 2lst Royal Regt. of 
Fusiliers. 

At Ryde, Douglas, youngest son of the late W. 
8. Lucas, esq., of Bedford-pl., Russell-sq. 
,,Aug.18. At Broad-green, near Liverpool, aged 
76, J. P. Brandreth, esq., M.D. 
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At Dublin, aged 35, Sydney George, only sure 
viving son of Sydney Cumberland, esq., of Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

At Wilburton, Cambridgesh., William, second 
surviving son of W. Camps, os High Sheriff of 
the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon. 

At Bath, very suddenly, of disease of the heart, 
Susan Amelia, wife of Col. Paske. 

At East Court, Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Smalley Potter, esq. 

At Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 86, 
Edward Freeman Conduitt, esq. 

At Jesmond-house, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Juliana 
Stanley Hawks, second dau. of Jos. Hawks, esq. 

Aged 61, Ann, wife of Henry Larchin, esq., of 
Eagle-house, West Ham. 

At her brother’s house, Wimpole-st., aged 77, 
Marianna Herne, relict of Robert H. Herne, esq., 
late of the Navy Office. 

Aug. 19. At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 77, 
Vice-Admiral Henry Higman. He was present 
in Admiral Lord Bridport’s action in 1795; 
mate of the “Triumph” in Admiral Duncan’s 
fleet at the defeat of the Dutch fleet off Camper- 
down in 1797 ; lieutenant of the “‘Arethusa,” in the 
action with the Spanish frigate ‘‘ Pomona,” and 
a flotilla of gun-boats off the Havannah in 1806 ; 
and senior lieutenant of the same vessel at the 
capture of Cur:¢oa in 1807. 

At his residence, Boutport-st., Barnstaple, 
aged 75, James C. March, esq., surgeon, the oldest 
practitioner in the town. 

At the Lithe, near Ellesmere, Eliza, wife of 
Richard George Jebb, esq. 

Aged 57, Mr. John Jones, town-clerk, Rhyl. 

At Dumfries, Mrs. Melville, widow of Dr. Mel- 
ville. M.D., and eldest dau. of the late Wellwood 
Maxwell, esq., of Barncleugh. 

At Dover, aged 77, Catherine, relict of B. Child, 
esq., of Barlaston, Stafford. 

Aged 61, John Mitchell, esq., of Berkeley-sq. 

At Brighton, aged 29, Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late William Wentworth, esq., of Park-house, 
Tooting. 

At Brighton, aged 87, Maria Adair, dau. of the 
late Charles Runnington, esq., serjeant-at-law. 

At his residence, Lewisham-road, Greenwich, 
aged 78, Hen. Ezra Suggate, esq., surgeon, R.N. 

Aug. 20. At Melbourne-villa, Cotham, Bristol, 
i suddenly, aged 70, John Roberts, esq., of 

nston. 

On board H.M.S. “ Africane,’? at Chatham, 
aged 33, Lieut. William Lambarde, second sur- 
viving son of William Lambarde, esq., of Beed- 
mont, Sevenoaks. 

At Soley-terrace, suddenly, of effusion on the 
brain, aged 46, W. H. Leathley, esq. 

At Neweastle, aged 64, Margaret, dau. of the 
late William Coulson, esq., of Jesmond-house, 
Northumberland, and sister of John Blenkinsopp 
Coulson, esq., of Blenkinsopp-castle, in the same 
county. 

At Geewpert, Isle of Wight, aged 68, James 
Kirkpatrick, esq. 

Suddenly, at Innellan, Argyllshire, John Muir, 
M.D., late of Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

At Cossington, aged 83, Margaret, second dau, 
of the late John Minyer, esq., of Tinson, Berks. 

At Woodbastick-hall, aged 76, John Cator, esq., 
of Beckenham-place, Kent, and Woodbastick-hall, 
Norfolk. 2 

At Baker-st., Portman-sq., aged 56, Philip 
Southby, esq. 

Mary, wife of J. K. Kinsman, esq., Woodlane, 
Falmouth. 

At Drayton-grove, West Brompton, Margaret, 
relict of John A. Burnett, esq., of Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

At Sutton Rectory, near Petworth, aged 44, 
Catherine, wife of the Rev. Henry Lloyd Oswell, 
and youngest dau. of the late Charles Murray, 
esq., of Tillington, Sussex. 

At Sutton Rectory, near Petworth, Sussex, 
aged 44, Catherine, wife of the Rev. Henry Lloyd 
Oswell. 
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Aug. 2¥. At Teignmouth-house, Lady Tonkin, 
wife of Sir Warwick Hele Tonkin. 

At his lodgings at St. Alban’s-pl., Haymarket, 
suddenly, from disease of the heart, Col. Thomas 
F. Kelly, inspecting field-officer of the London 
recruiting district. Col. Kelly was for many 
years in the Rifle Brigade, from which corps he 
retired in 1843, and had served in the expedition 
to Copenhagen in 1807, at the capture of Marti- 
nique in 1809, and at Guadaloupe in 1810. He 
also served in Lower Canada during the cam- 
paigns of 1813, 1814, and 1815, and took part in 
the actions of Chateauguay and Plattsburg. He 
entered the army in April, 1806, and obtained the 
rank of colonel in November, 1851. On the 
sudden death of Col. Ewart in September, 1854, 
he succeeded that officer as head of the recruit- 
ing-office in London. 

At Adelaide-ter., aged 64, Henry Gray Kellock. 
He entered the navy Sept. 15, 1800, on board the 
** Royal Sovereign,” 100, Capt. Gardner, with 
whom he served in the Channel until 1802. Re- 
embarking Nov. 27, 1803, on board the “Ville de 
Paris,” 110, he was present at the pursuit of the 
French fleet into Brest, and skirmish with the 
enemy’s batteries, Aug. 22, 1805. When next in 
the “ Bellona,” 74, we find him witnessing the 
destruction of the French 74-gun ship “ L’ Im- 
peteux,’’ near Cape Henry, Sept. 14, 1806. After 
a servitude of three years and eight months on 
the Halifax, North Sea, and Baltic stations, in the 
** Nemesis,” ** Leveret,” and ** Kite” sloops, and 
“ Daring,” 10, he joined, in February, 1812, the 
** Ranger” sloop, and was for some time em- 
ployed at the siege of Danzig, where he was twice 
lent, to the ‘Meteor’ bomb. In February, 
1814, having left the “Ranger” in the pre- 
ceding June, Mr. Kellock, who shortly after- 
wards passed his examination, was received on 
board the “ Espoir” sloop. During the remainder 
of the war with the United States he was actively 
employed in the “* Chesapeake,” part of the time 
in a tender, in carrying troops to the attacks 
upon Washington and Alexandria. From Sept. 
23, 1815, until promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
Jan. 21, 1824, he served uninterruptedly, as Ad- 
miralty midshipman and chief mate, in the 
“Alban,” 10, and **Griper” and * Scout,” re- 
venue cruisers. He twice shared, during that 
period, in the annual bounty awarded to the 
vessel which had convicted the greatest number 
of smugglers. Since he left the “‘ Scout” he had 
been on half-pay. 

At Folkestone, aged 41, William Burnside, esq., 
of Parade-rd., Surbiton-hill, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey. 

After a few hours’ illness, and whilst on a visit 
to her son, Dr. Burrows, at Upper Sheen, Surrey, 
aged 90, Sophia, widow of George Mann Bur- 
rows, M.D. 

At the residence of his daughter-in-law, Park- 
place, Mitcham, Surrey, aged 71, Henry Pitches 
Boyce, esq., of Upper Wimpole-street, London. 

At West-hill Lodge, Sydenham, aged 76, 
Frances, relict of the late C. J. Urquhart, of 
Westerham, Kent. 

The little town of Emsworth, Hants, has had 
a sad gloom cast over it, occasioned by four of 
its inhabitants being drowned by the capsizing 
of the pleasure smack “‘ Caroline,” James Cribb 
master, of the above place. It appears that on 
Saturday afternoon she left that place with six 
gentlemen on board, the wind being strong at 
the time; but when about four miles down the 
harbour a heavy squall took the boat, and before 
the master could get hold of the tiller (one of the 
gentlemen steering) the boat capsized, and the 
Rev. H. Morse, Joshua Smith, esq., solicitor, 
Mr. Brown Moorhead, and Mr. George Shean 
were drowned. The persons saved were Mr. 
Philip Lyne, the Rev. Henry Shean, and James 
Cribb, master. The Rev. H. Morse swam ashore, 
but in his anxiety to save life he put back again 
to the wreck, by which he lost his own life. 

At 7, Grafton-st., Fitzroy-sq., aged 66, Mrs. 


Elizabeth Campbell, relict of Lachlan John Camp- 

ll, esq., Kingston, Jamaica. R.I.P. 

At Arcachon, Bordeaux, Joanna Freeman, widow 
of John Burton Philips, esq., of the Heath-house, 
Staffordshire. 

Aug. 22. At Dawlish, aged 64, Miss Revell, 
of St. Andrew’s-lodge, Plymouth. The deceased 
left the following handsome legacies for bene- 
volent purposes :—To the Plymouth Public Dis- 
pensary, £100; South Devon and East Cornwall 
Hospital, £100; Royal Eye Infirmary, £100; 
Rev. J. C. Street, in trust for the St. Andrew’s 
Chapel Schools, £100; and to Egg Buckland 
parish for charitable uses, £100. 

At Guernsey, Maria Fathers, wife of Lieut. E. 
England Richards, Royal Navy, and only child 
of John Perkins Lowman, esq., of Clapton-court, 
Somerset. 

At Cheltenham, Howel, fourth son of Llewel- 

lyn Llewellyn, esq., Ynispenllwch, near Swansea, 
and Buckland Filleigh. 
» Aged 34, Frederick Charles Herring, esq., late 
Capt. in her Majesty's 87th Regt. (Royal Irish 
Fusileers), second son of Robert Herring, esq., 
of Cromer. 

At Brighton, Louisa Margaretta, widow of 
John MacCulloch, M.D., F.R.S., and eldest child 
of the late William White, esq., formerly of 
Addington, near Croydon, Surrey. 

At Martigny en Suisse, aged 39, Ambrose 
Hickey, esq., barrister-at-law, Dublin, second 
son of the Rev. Wm, Hickey, Malrancan Rectory, 
Wexford, [reland. 

At Glocester-sq., aged 78, John Romer, esq., 
formerly Member of Council, Bombay. 

At Leytonstone, aged 23, Emma Louisa, dau. 
of Alphonso Doxat, esq. 

At Swanage, aged 80, Capt. J. Hancock, R.N. 

Aug. 23. At Brunswick-ter., Brighton, aged 
67, Charles Drummond, esq., of Stratton-st., 
Piccadilly, one of the active partners of the well- 
known banking firm. The deceased was brother 
of Major-Gen. Berkeley Drummond, and of the 
unfortunate Mr. Edward Drummond, many 
years private secretary of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Peel. He was born on the 4th of 
September, 1790, and married, on the 15th of 
July, 1819, the Hon. Mary Dulcibella Eden, 
sixth dau. of William, first Lord Auckland, by 
whom he leaves a numerous family. 

Sarah, wife of Jonathan Ramsey, esq., of 
Osborne-villas, Stoke. 

At his residence, Meadow-lodge, Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 71, William Long, esq., late of Wind- 
sor, Berks. 

At Guernsey, aged 69, Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Delves, esq., of Mount Sion, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

At Wrekenton-house, near Gateshead, aged 
60, Mary, relict of Robert Davis, esq., surgeon. 

At her residence, on the Iffley-road, near Ox- 
ford, aged 49, Caroline, widow of John Matthews, 
esq., solicitor. 

At Jersey, aged 30, George Charles Gee, esq., 
younger son of the late Charles Load Gee, esq., 
of Kensington. 

At Hampton Court Palace, aged 12, Berkeley 
Standish O’Grady, fifth son of the late Viscount 
Guillamore. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Upper 
Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., of brain fever, aged 
23, Dora Ellen, third dau. of the late Samuel 
Ashwell, esq., M.D., of Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At Rose-cottage, Southchard, Chard, Somerset, 
aged 67, Edward Badley, esq. k 

At Lawrenny, South Wales, aged 61, Lieut. 
Richard Howard, R.N. 

Aug. 24. At the house of his father, Frede- 
rick-st., Edgbaston, Birmingham, aged 24, 
Edward Bache, a talented musical composer. 

At his residence, Fitzwilliam-pl., Dublin, aged 
69, Mr. William Henry Curran, late Commis- 
sioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, and son 
of the celebrated Rt. Hon. John Philpot Curran, 
formerly Master of the Rolls. 
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At Ore , aged 74, the Dowager 7 
Elphinstone, widow of Major-Gen. Sir H. 
Elphinstone, bart., C.B., of Ore-place. 

At the residence of her father, the Dean of 
Faculty, Hill-street, Glasgow, in consequence 
of the severe — she received by her light 
muslin dress taking fire, aged 30, Miss Jane 
Morrison, the only unmarried dau. of the Dean. 

At Benrhydding, Yorkshire, James Farrell, 
me of Merrion-sq. south, Dublin, barrister-at- 

Ww 


Aged 37, George Field, esq., of Albion-st., 
os 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 52, Richard Henry 
Strong, esq., late 26th (Cameronians) Regt. 

At Scarborough, aged 48, Lewis Aria, esq., 
late of Tavistock-sq. 

At Hill-drop-crescent, Camden-road, aged 75, 
John Russell, esq. 

At Castle-st., Launceston, aged 85, Thomas 
Pearse, esq. He was one of the oldest magis- 
trates for Devon and Cornwall. 

At Gorton, aged 17, Wm. Molesworth Madden, 
only son of Dr. Madden, Torquay. 

At Snitterfield Vicarage, aged 90, Frances, 
relict of the Rev. T. R. Bromfield, M.A., Vicar 
of Napton and Grandborough, and Prebendary 
of Lichfield. 

Aged 45, Joseph Douglas, esq., of Sumner-ter., 
Brompton. 

Aged 83, Edward Parkins, esq., of Chesfield- 
lodge, Herts. 

At Winnington-hall, Northwich, Cheshire, 
aged 19, Cornelia, only dau. of Marcellus and 
Catherine Newton, of Panson-cottage, near 
Hereford. 

At Ealing, aged 74, Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. W. D. Tatter-all. 

Aged 66, Charles Seward, esq., of Chase-side, 
Enfield. 

At Hawksworth Rectory, Notts, aged 84, Lucy, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Robert Hunt, of the Bom- 
bay Army. 

At Bagnéres de Bigorre, aged 37, Alexandre 
Count de Polignac. 

At Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 77, 
William Brown Angell, esq. 

Aug. 26. At the residence of Thomas Belbew, 
os4-» Poole, Dorsetshire, aged 64, Maria, relict of 
John Pedler, esq., of Hoo Meavy. 

_Accidently drowned off Worthing, by the cap- 
sizing of a pleasure boat, Elizabeth Torr, aged 7, 
Ada Torr, aged 3, and Florence Torr, aged 9 
months, only daughters of George Torr, esq., of 
Maitland-house, Greenwich ; also aged 25, Ann 
Heness, the faithful and trustworthy nurse of the 
above. Also, at the same time and place, Martha 
Torr Smith, aged 9, Richard Torr Smith, aged 7, 
William Thomas Smith, aged 4, George Henry 
Smith, aged 3, and Clara Ann Smith, aged 1, sons 
and daughters of Mr. William Smith, of Cam- 
den-pl., South-street, Greenwich, and Bermond- 
sey. Also, at the same time and place, aged 4, 
Clementine Jackson, only dau. of Mr. Samuel 
Jackson, of Cambridge-road, Mile-end, London. 

At her residence, Barrow-hill-place, Regent’s 
park, aged 78, Mrs. Corri, relict of Dominic 
Corri, esq. 

At Henley-hall, near Rochdale, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Jacob Tweedale, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 18, Caroline, third dau. 
of the late Major Thomas Vallancy Lysaght, of 
the Bengal Army, and grand-dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Joseph O’Halloran, G.C.B. 

Aged 77, John Bennet, esq., of Addlestone, 


jurrey. 
en Llanelly, aged 40, John Williams, esq., 


At Pallanza, in Piedmont, Mary, wife of Samuel 
Robinson, esq., of Alderley, Cheshire, and dau. 
of the late John Kennedy, esq., of Ardwick-hall, 
Manchester, 

Aug. 27. At the house of David Wallace, esq., 
Alfred-place West, Brompton, Mary Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Phelps, esq. 
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At York, aged 71, Mary Catherine, widow of 
John Wright, esq., jun., late of Kelvedon-hall, 
Essex, and dau. of Francis Cholmeley, esq., of 
Brandsby-hall, Yorkshire. 

Mary, wife of the Rev. Jobn Williams, of 
Mecklenburgh-sq., London. 

At Bar-end, near Winchester, aged 56, Miss 
Emma Borradaile, youngest dau. of the late Wm. 
Borradaile, esq., of Streatham, Surrey. 

At her house, Paragon, New Kent-road, aged 
87, Mary, widow of the late Bryan Donkin, esq., 


.R.S. 

At Brushford, aged 35, Amelia, wife of R. G. 
Luxton, esq. 

Aug. 28. At the residence of her brother, W. 
A. Cox, esq., New King-street, Elizabeth Cox, 
only surviving dau. of the late W. Cox, esq., 
solicitor, Bristol. 

At Chesham-st., Belgrave-sq., Elizabeth Anne, 
widow of Major-Gen. Hunter Biair, of Dunskey 
and Brownhill, N.B., Commander of the Bath, 
and Deputy Lieut. for the county of Wigton, 
N.B 


At St. George’s-sq., Pimlico, aged 23, Herbert, 

fifth son of the late William James Reynolds, 
esq. 
At Chart Sutton Vicarage, Kent, the residence 
of her brother, aged 63, Sarah Parfect Vaughan, 
only surviving dau. of the late Walter Vaughan, 
M.D., of Rochester. 

Suddenly, at Alderbury-house, the residence 
of George Fort, esq., aged 62, Robert Caparn, 
esq., Newark, and the Grange, Winthorpe. 

Ang. 29. At his residence, Camden-pl., Bath, 
aged 73, E. Impey, esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, youngest son of the late Sir Etijah 
Impey, First Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William, Calcutta. 

At the residence of his brother, Chas. Tootii, 
esq., Tutbury, aged 38, Edwin Tooth, esq., of 
Sydney, New South Wales, and Cleveland-sq., 
London. 

At Chigwell-row, Essex,aged 86, Mary, widow 
of James Basire, esq., of that place. 

At his residence, the Cedars, Sutton, Surrey, 
aged 61, Henry James Norris, esq. 

At Croydon, Elizabeth, wife of Thos. Benjamin 
Muggeridge, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Bath, aged 66, John William 
Watson, esq., M.D., F.R.S.E., Deputy Inspector- 
Gen. of Hospitals. 

In Melville-ter., Sandown, Isle of Wight, Jane 
Helena, widow of the Venerable Archdeacon Hill, 
and eldest dau. of the late Samuel Shute, esq., of 
Frenchay, near Bristol. 

At Morden, Blackheath-park, aged 29, Mary 
Harriet, wife of Henry Smithes, esq., and dau. 
of James Cousens, esq., of Sidcup. 

At Blackheath, Jane, relict of William Christo- 
pherson, esq., and dau. of the late John Green, 
a of Eltham, Kent. 

o orace Howard, esq., surgeon, of New Bucken- 
am. 

Aug.%1. At Millbank, Edinburgh, aged 67, 
John Macvicar, esq. 

At Chester-sq., aged 25, Isabella, wife of Col. 
Steele, Coldstream Guards. 

At Boulston, Pembrokeshire, Charles Ackland, 
esq., late Lieut. in H.M.’s 32nd Rext., second son 
of the late R. Innes Ackland, esq., of Boulston. 

At his residence, Brunswick-pl., Windsor, aged 
73, William Berridge, esq., one of the magistrates 
of the borough. 

At Abingdon-street, aged 86, Ralph Eden, esq., 
formerly of the Privy Seal Office. 

Lately. M. Poitevin, the intrepid aéronaut, 
whose excursions on horseback caused so much 
excitement in London, has met the fate of several 
of his predecessors. He fell into the sea near 
Malaga, when descending with his balloon, and 
was drowned. 

By the death of Mr. Hobson, of Calcutta, a 
— now in the employ of a printer at the 

est-end is suddenly put into possession of more 
than a million and a-half sterling. Itis said that 
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the young man had no previous knowledge of his 
relation, except as to having once heard hi 

mother say she had a brother in India.—Court 
Circular. 

Sept. 1. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 26, George 
Piper, only son of Geo. Sperling, esq., of Monks- 
hall, Essex. 

Suddenly, when out shooting, of disease of the 
heart, Francis Ventris Field, esq., solicitor, of 
Mansion-house, Finchley, and Ely-place. 

At Cowpen-quay, aged 58, Robert Soulsby, 
esq., shipowner. 

At Parkgate, Cheshire, aged 76, Thomas Tat- 
tersall, esq. 

At Ramsgate, Mrs. Phillis Greenwood, widow 
of Charles Gregory Greenwood, esq. R.I.P. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Elizabeth Charlotte 
Mackenzie, dau. of the late Lord Seaforth. 

At Paris, aged 84, the Hon. Caroline Crofton. 

Mary Jane, wife of R. J. Grace, esq., R.M., 
Bruff, co. Limerick, and only dau. of the late 
William Sweetman, esq., of Dublin. 

At the Rectory, Wainfleet, Lincolnshire, Har- 
riet Ellen B. Jones, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
D. Jones, Rector of Hope Baggot, Shropshire. 

At Carlton, Cambridge, while on a visit to 
Hanslip Long, esq., Mr. W. R. Williams, jeweller, 
Strand. 

Soon after his arrival from Sydney, at the resi- 
dence of his niece, in London, aged 56, Hugh 
wt kee reidonee, Tsk Isl 

t her residence, Halton-st., Islington, aged 
85, Mrs. Ann Williams. — 

At Oxford-court, Cannon-st., Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. Charles Wood, of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet-st., London. 

At Greenwich, Kent, aged 67, Lieut. Robert 
Saxby, R.M. 

Sept. 2. Aged 76, Mrs. Ann Orlebar, of Dor- 
set-cottage, Chiswick, and relict of Wm. Orlebar, 
esq., late of George-st., Hanover-sq., London. 

At Lower Broughton, Manchester, aged 76, 
Elizabeth, relict of Joseph Wrigley, esq., of 
Netherton, near Huddersfield. 

At Glack, aged 43, Roderick Mackenzie, esq., 
of Thornton, youngest surviving son of the late 
Pg Mackenzie, esq., of Glack, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

At Pierrepoint-st., Bath, aged 76, Wm. Henry 
Pinson, esq., late of Dartmouth. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Robert Wake- 
field, esq., Sussex-pl., Regent’s-park, aged 91, 
Mrs. Pomeroy, widow of Thomas Pomeroy, esq. 

At Saxe Coburg-place, Edinburgh, Marion, 
_——_ dau. of the late Rev. Dr. George Smith, 

inister of Galston, Ayrshire. 

At Craigielands, a 74, Marion Laidlaw, relict 
of the Rev. Dr. Colvin, late Minister of John- 
stone, Dumfriesshire. 

At Henley-in-Arden, aged 48, Capt. William 
Nott, 83rd Regt. 

Sept. 3. At Folkestone, aged 70, John Atchi- 
son, esq., late of Deptford. 

At his residence, Hythe, near Southampton, 
aged 77, Gen. Thomas Adams Parke, C.B., of the 
Royal Marines. This gallant officer was present 
at the battle of Camperdown on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1797, and commanded two companies of 
Marine Artillery in Spain in 1812, and three 
companies in America from 1813 to 1816. He 
served at the attack and capture of the en- 
trenched camp at Hampton, and had besides 
been twelve times engaged with the enemy in 
boats and on shore. His commissions bear date 
as Cornet 19th of May, 1785, Lieut. 23rd of Nov., 
1796, Captain 15th of Aug., 1805, Major 12th of 
Aug., 1819, Lieut.-Col. 3lst of December, 1832, 
Col. 26th of April, 1838, Col.-Commandant 12th 
of Feb., 1842, Major-Gen. llth of Nov., 1851, 
and Gen. 6th of Feb., 1857. He had received 
the silver naval medal, and was, since June, 1857, 
in receipt of the good service pension. 

At Stafford-st., Edinburgh, William Wood, 
esq., F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 
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At the house of her brother-in-law, Philip 
Harwood, esq., Stanhope-st., Glocester - gate, 
Regent’s-park, Euphemia, fifth dau. of the late 
Robert Neil, esq., of Edinburgh. 

Aged 57, Mr. Chas. Henry Bowyer, of Alpha- 
cottages, De Beauvoir-town. 

At Manchester-st., aged 65, Emelia, wife of 
George Barton, +» merchant, Calcutta. 

At Eastcott, Middlesex, aged 83, Capt. Robert 
Wm. Tyte, R.N. 

At Stourbridge, Emma, wife of George Firm- 
stone, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Westbury, Wilts, aged 84, Benj. 
Overbury, esq. 

At Seamore-place, Mayfair, Lady Isabel Anne 
Dashwood, widow of Francis Dashwood, esq., of 
Hall-place, Bexley, Kent. She was the only sur- 
viving dau. of James, seventh Earl of Lauder- 
dale, great grandfather of the present peer. 
Several families of rank, including Mr. and 
Lady Mary Stanley, Lady Eleanour Balfour, the 
Hon. Sir Anthony Maitland, &c., are placed in 
mourning. 

At Copdock-lodge, Suffolk, aged 46, John Min- 
ter Tong Wratislaw, esq. 

At Balmalcolm, Fifeshire, John Inglis, esq., of 
Con!and. 

Elizabeth Ursula Mary, dau. of Wm. Davison 
Close, esq., of Skelton, in Cleveland. 

At Harrogate, Maria, wife of James Slingsby, 
esq., of Everton, and Farnhill-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. George Griffiths, son of 
the late Henry Griffiths, esq., of Beaumont- 
lodge, Berks. 

At Quebec, East Dereham, Norfolk, aged 70, 
Mary Ann, relict of Wm. Wilson Lee Warner, 


esq. 

At Whitefriars-st., John Charles Cooke, M.D. 

Sept.5. At Great Bardfield, Essex, aged 75, 
John Walford, esq., Deputy-Lieut, of the county 
of Essex. 

Mr. James M‘Gregor, the late chairman of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, expired at an 
early hour under painfully sudden circumstances. 
Mr. M‘Gregor, at four o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 3rd, called at the shop of Mr. Douglas, 
hairdresser, in New Bond-st., and enquired if 
the assistant who usually attended upon him was 
disengaged, and the words had scarcely escaped 
his lips, when he fell, and, on being raised, was 
found unconscious. Medical assistance was 
promptly obtained, and the eminent gentleman 
called in at once pronounced the case that of 
~~. The unfortunate gentleman remained 

the same lamentable state at Mr. Douglas’s 
until he died. The deceased gentleman was in- 
timately connected with, and well known to, the 
leading commercial men of Liverpool and the 
city of London, particularly after he became the 
chairman of the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, whose affairs he superintended for some 
years with great ability, under very unfavour- 
able circumstances. e was returned, after an 
unsuccessful contest in 1847, for the borough of 
Sandwich in 1852, on Conservative principles. 

At the house of Capt. John Leedom, East-st., 
Drypool, aged 95, Mrs. Janet Fisher. The de- 
ceased lady had the full use of all her faculties 
until within the last few days, and could readily 
repeat from memory the whole of Goldsmith’s 
** Deserted Village.”” She had also a vivid re- 
collection of the principal events connected with 
Lord George Gordon’s riots in 1780, and was, 
along with the late Samuel Rogers, a witness to 
the hanging, at Tyburn, of a cartful of young 
girls, for perhaps having been but spectators of 
the burning of some houses during the riots. 

At Ciifton, aged 70, William Henry Hooper, 
esq., formerly of H.M.’s Ceylon Civil Service, 
last surviving son of the late Richard Hooper, 
esq., of Limpsfield, Surrey, and Queenhithe. 

At Portslade, Sussex, aged 83, Hugh Fuller, 


“h, weaateoat. Brighton, aged 11, Florence, 
dau. of Major Charles Giberne. 
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Sept.6. At Government-house, Devonport, 
Louisa Grace, relict of G. R. Eyres, esq., for- 
merly of Lyndford-hall, Norfolk, and sole sur- 
viving child of the late Sir Harry Parker, bart., 
of Melford-hall, Suffolk. 

At Port Talbot, aged 36, Henry Brougham 
Hilcoat, esq., M.D., eldest son of the Rev. H. B. 
W. Hilcoat, D.D., Incumbent of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Scotland-road, Liverpool. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, Edm. 
Pearce, esq., Tavistock-sq., London, aged 59, 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the late Edward Budd, esq., 
of Truro. 

At Fulham-place, Maida-hill-west, aged 69, 
Jane, relict of Maj. James Pattison Adye, Royal 
Artillery, and second dau. of the late T. M. Kel- 
son, esq., of Sevenoaks. 

At Edinburgh, Louisa Ann Crommelin, wife of 
J. Campbell Brown, C.B., Superintending Sur- 
geon to the Field Army in India. 

At her residence, Pensbury-villa, Wandsworth- 
road, azed 92, Mrs. Margaret Sturdy, relict of 
Daniel Sturdy, esq. 

At Liverpool-st., City, aged 67, Mr. James Row- 
land Carr, one of the representatives for the 
Ward of Bishopsgate in the Court of Common 
Council for the last twenty years. 

At Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., Mrs. Masson, sister 
of the late John Dwyer, esq., of Great Marl- 
borough-st. 

At her residence, Clifton-road, Brighton, Jane 
Margaret, dau. of the late Thomas Byerley, esq., 
formerly of Etruria, Staffordshire. 

At Leamington, Ellen Susan, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. R. R. Bloxam, of Harlaston, Staffordshire. 

Sept.7. At Bramley, Surrey, aged 60, George 
Snelling, esq. 

At Bath, aged 83, Eleanor, widow of Daniel 
May, esq., of Sonning, Berks. 

At Bildeston, Suffolk, aged 66, Elizabeth, wife 
of Capt. B. Haines, R.N., and dau. of the late 
John Farr, esq., of North Cove Hall. 

Aged 71, Capt. Charles Coster. Capt. Coster 
was the oldest merchant captain at the port of 
Southampton, which was his native place. For 
the last twenty-five years he was part owner of 
several of the leading ships of this port, and he 
was owner of the schooner ‘Ellen.’”? Capt. 
Coster in his younger days had great experience 
in the merchant service, and during the latter 
part of his life he was actively engaged as a coal 
merchant, and senior partner in an extensive 
sail-making establishment in this town. To him 
the Commissioners of the port owe many valu- 
able suggestions for the regulation of its ship- 
ping; and it was entirely owing to him that the 
chains for the protection of lives against drown- 
ing are placed along the quays after sunset. He 
was also for many years the Harbour-master of 
the port. 

Aged 77, Lucy Lyttleton, wife of the Rev. 
Chas, Richard Cameron, M.A., Rector of Swaby, 
Lincolnshire, and y it dau. of the late Rev. 
George Butt, D.D., formerly Vicar of Kidder- 
minster, and Rector of Stamford, Worcestershire, 

In Ireland, ee 29, Kenyon James Hanmer, 
youngest son of William Hanmer, esq., of Bod- 
nod, Denbighshire. 

At Hastings, aged 23, Wm. Penhall, esq. 

At Moorswater, Liskeard, aged 90, Mrs. Mayell, 
formerly of Lostwithiel. 

At her mother’s house, Cadogan-place, Louisa 
Martha, wife of Frederic Wilson, esq., and only 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Higginson, M.A. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Anthony Carr, 
esq., Loughborough-park, Brixton, Sarah Sy- 
monds, relict of John Symonds, esq., of Tulse- 
hill and Coleman-st. 

At his son’s residence, Chequers-court, Ash, 
aged 72, Hills Rowe, esq. 

At the house of his father at Graisley, aged 
31, Mr. Arthur Robert Wynn, youngest son of 
Jeremiah Wynn, esq., who is a borough and 
county magistrate, and a few years since filled 
with great satisfaction to his brother townsmen 
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the office of Mayor of Wolverhampton. He put 
an end to his existence whilst labouring under 
considerable mental excitement. 

Sept. 8. At 5, Strand, Col. Charles Howe 
Spence, 60th Rifles, after above 30 years’ active 
service in that distinguished corps. He entered 
the army in 1825, and had seen active service in 
India. e served with the Ist battalion of the 
60th Rifles during the second siege operations at 
Mooltan, including the siege and storm of the 
town and capture of the citadel of Mooltan ; was 
present afterwards at the battle of Goojerat, and 
the pursuit of the Sikh army under Rajah Shere 
Singh, until its final surrender at Rawul Pindee ; 
the occupation of Attock and Peshawaur, and 
expulsion of the Affghan force, under Dost Ma- 
homed, beyond the Khyber pass, for which he 
received a medal and clasps. His commissions 
were dated as follows :—Second lieut., April 20, 
1825 ; lieut., Sept. 28, 1826; capt., May 24, 1841; 
major, Oct. 20, 1848; lieut.-col., Oct. 26, 1853. 

At Clifton, Gloucestershire, Henrietta, relict of 
Gen. Browne Clayton, of Carigbryne, co. Wexford, 
Ireland, only dau. of Sir Richard Clayton, bart., 
of Adlington-hall, Lancashire. 

At Richmond, Elizabeth, wife of Richard At- 
kinson, esq. 

At Brighton, Joshua J. Whitting, esq., of Pel- 
ton and Haldon, Moreton-bay, Australia, and 
late of her Majesty’s 28th Regt. 

At Moorlands, Lancaster, aged 45, John Kirkes, 
esq., Capt. in the Ist R.L.M. 

At Aeltre, near Ghent, Belgium, aged 83, Sarah, 
widow of R. P. Bousfield. 

At Easthope Rectory, Salop, aged 74, Isabella, 
relict of the Rev. Henry Yeats Smythies, Vicar 
of Standground with Farcet, Hunts, and dau. of 
= late Rev. Samuel Raymond, of Belchamp-hall, 

SSeX. 

At St. Margaret’s-next-Rochester, Kent, aged 
70, Louisa, relict of Capt. George Stephenson 
Wintour, R.N. 

Aged 72, Capt. Jeremiah Easter, late Lieut. of 
the 23rd Light Dragoons. 

At Ovingston-sq., Julia Seymour Buccleugh, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Campbell, of Islay, 
and Lady Charlotte Campbell, and wife of Mr. 
Stewart Ker. 

At Tor, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, Jane, only 
dau. of James Craig, esq. 

At her residence, St. John’s-terrace, Oxford, 
aged 90, Maria, relict of John Pike, esq. 

Sept.9. At Doddington-grove, Surrey, aged 
70, Sarah, widow of George Alfred Muskett, 
esq., of —¥ Rickmansworth, Herts. 

ged 89, Edward Bush, of Compton Bassett, 
and on Sept. 11, aged 88, Elizabeth, his wife. This 
couple married when very young, and had lived 
together 70 years. They were buried in one grave, 
three generations of descendants following them. 

At Great Longstone, aged 30, Elizabeth Longs- 
don Smithers, dau. of the late Sydney Smithers, 
esq., Fern-house, Buxton. 

At her residence, West-st., Brighton, aged 96, 
Ann, relict of John Hargraves, esq., surgeon. 

At her residence, Eastry-court, Kent, aged 75, 
Christian Tournay, relict of Wm. Bridger, esq. 

At Bathwick-st., aged 68, Elizabeth Maria, 
wife of W. Collins, esq. 

At Kepple-row, Stoke Newington-green, aged 
83, N. Meridith, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. R. K. 
Burstall, Hanover-st., aged 86, —- relict of 
John Lewis Rutley, esq., of Great Newport-st. 
and Holwell-pl., Blackheath-road. 

Sept. 10. At Snaresbrook, Essex, aged 77, 
John Heaphy, esq. 

At the Pines, Weybridge, Mary, wife of Dr. 
Southwood Smith. 

At St. Jolin’s-wood, Regent’s-park, aged 80, 
Elizabeth Jane, relict of Joseph Buchwald, esq. 

At Brighton, Anne, widow of Capt. William 
Nugent Glascock, R.N., of Onslow-crescent, 
Brompton, leaving two daughters to mourn 
their sad loss. 
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At Portobello, Mary Anne, wife of James 
Turnbull, esq., W.S. 
ged 60, Eleanor, wife of Lieut.-Col. George 
itch, and relict of William Brame Elwyn, 
D.C.L., formerly of York-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
At Greenock, Thomas Fairrie, esq., beloved 
and honoured by the community for whose good 
he had many years laboured. 
At Windmill-st., Gravesend, aged 69, Richard 
Patten, esq., late Collector of her Majesty's 





Customs. 
At Pe , aged 111, Mrs. Mary Vincent. The 
deceased leaves two younger sisters whose 


united ages are nearly 200 years. 

Sept. 11. At Brighton, the Most Noble Sarah, 
Dowager Marchioness Townshend, wife of James 
Laidler, - The deceased marchioness, who 
was dau. of Mr. Wm. Dunn Gardner, married 
12th May, 1807, George, third Marquis Towns- 
hend, but separated the following year without 
issue by his lordsuip. In 1809 her judyship was 
married at Gretna Green to Mr. John Margetts, 
her issue by whom was declared illegitimate by 
act of Parliament in 1843, her eldest son up to 
that time taking the title of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, and having a seat in the House of Commons, 
After the demise of the late Marquis Townshend, 
in December, 1855, her ladyship married the 
following year Mr. Laidler. 

At ee aged 85, Miss Wright, eldest 
sister of Peter Wright, esq., of that place. 

At Wigton Free Church manse, aged 9 months, 
Isabella Geraldine, dau. of the Rev. D. C. A. 
Agnew. 

At Alton, aged 68, Charles Wyatt, esq. 

At Park-village west, aged 22, Mr. Alfred 
Thomas Waugh, of the firm of Waugh and 
Son, Goodge-st., eldest son of the late Mr. 
Alfred W. Waugh. 

At Upton-park-terrace, Slough, aged 76, Chas. 
Ward, esq. 

At Dover, aged 33, Ambrose Weston, jun., 
esq., eldest son of Ambrose Weston, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, and formerly 
of Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 

At Manchester, aged 77, Thomas Trueman, 


Te his residence, Hillingdon-heath, near Ux- 
bridge, aged 87, Joseph Rutter, esq. 

At her residence, Upper a aged 80, 
7 widow of Lieut.-Col. m. Bodycott 

avis, 

Matilda, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Kerste- 
man, of Clifton, and wife of Dr. J. Collis Browne, 
late of Army Medical Staff. 

At Cowes, Charlotte Elizabeth, widow of the 
Rev. Horace Monro, Vicar of Kerry, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 

At Brighton, Mary Dickson, of Chancellor- 
house, Tunbridge Wells, only dau. of the late 
Henry Dickson, esq., of Clapham-common, 

Mr. Thomas Hunt, one of the United All- 
England Eleven cricket-players, while crossing 
a railway near Rochdale on Saturday, after 
playing a cricket-match, was ‘overtaken by a 
train and fearfully mangled. He died shortly 
afterwards. 

Sept. 12. At Addison-terrace, Kensington, 
aged 26, Eleanor, wife of Edmund Waller, esq., 
and dau. of the Rev. George M. Musgrave, for- 
merly Vicar of Borden. 

At Newmarket, aged 23, Emma, wife of Dr. 


ay. 

At her residence, at Wells, Norfolk, aged 88, 
Mary, relict of Major Cassidy, of the 67th Regt., 
and formerly widow of John Hill, esq., of Wells, 
and Gressenhall-hall, Norfolk. 

At Cairnie-lodge, Fifeshire, the residence of 
Col. Low, her brother-in-law, Mrs. Logan White, 
wife of William Logan White, esq., of Keller- 
stain, and younger dau. of the late Sir James 
Foulis, bart., of Colinton. 

Aged 67, Margaret, second dau. of the Rev. 
G. Dixon, late Vicar of Helmsley, and sister of 
the Rev. Canon Dixon, the present Vicar. 
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At St. Austell, Cornwall, Jane, og! survivin: 


dau. of the late Capt. Joel Hitchens, 
Port-pean and the Brazils. 

Suddenly, at the St. Paul’s Hotel, aged 47, 
James Owen, esq., of New York. 

At Haughton-park-house, near Clumber, aged 
71, Hannah, relict of Thomas Redgate, esq., of 
Calverton, Nottinghamshire. 

At the Ranger’s lodge, near Charlbury, Oxon, 
Elizabeth Charlotte, wife of the Rev. H. De 
Sausmarez, Rector of St. Peter’s, Northampton, 
and youngest dau. of the late Lord Churchill. 

At his residence, Alfred-terrace, Upper Hollo- 
way, aged 67, John Johnson, esq., many years of 
Whitecross-st., City, and Deputy of the Ward of 
Cripplegate Without. 

At his residence, Dover-villa, New-road, 
Hammersmith, aged 68, William Bugby, ~ 

At Odessa, aged 54, Mrs. Smaragda G. Tam- 
vaco, sister of Madame P. Ralli, of Connaught- 
place-west, and of D. P. Scaramanga, esq., of 
Gloucester-pl., Hyde-park-gardens. 

Sept. 13. At Aberdeen, Dr. Nicholas Moysey, 
R.N., son of John Moysey, esq., late of Ash- 
prington, near Totnes. 

At Pershore, aged 27, Mary Ann Dearlove, 
eldest surviving dau, of the late William Wood- 
ward, esq. 

At his residence, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
78, Thomas Piper, esq., late of Denmark-bill, 
Surrey. 

At Mornington-road, William Henry Selby, 
esq., of Bathurst, West Coast of Africa. 

At Acton Burnell, Shrewsbury, Edward Joseph, 
= son of Sir Frederick and the Hon. Lady 

myth. 

At Sandon-terrace, Liverpool, aged 50, Re- 
becca, relict of Elias Joseph Mozley, ~ 

At Wells, Norfolk, aged 32, John, eldest son 
of John Hudson, esq., of Castle-Acre. 

At Allanbank, Lucy Anne, dau. of the late Sir 
Robt. Preston, bart., and relict of Thomas 
Boswell, esq., of Blackadder. 

At Lowestoft, Samuel Parr, esq., of Knowle, 
Clyst St. George, Devonshire. 

At the residence of her sister, Euston-road, 
St. Pancras, aged 73, Miss Jane Chalkley 
Mitchell. 

Sept. 14. Aged 71, William Beddome, esq., of 
Gresham-st., London. 

At Bath, Caroline, fourth dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Simcoe, of Wolford-lodge. 

At Holly-hili, Hartfield, Sussex, aged 83, Sarah 


ormerly o 


Anne, — Sheffield, relict of the Rev. Sir 
Robert Sheffield, bart., of Normanby-park, Brigg, 
Lincolnshire. 

At Pembury-road, Clapton, aged 69, Samuel 
Roper, esq. 

At his residence, Broad-st., Reading, Henry 
Chase, esq. 


At Baden-Baden, Edward P. Mainwaring, esq., 
eldest son of Rear-Adm. Mainwaring, of Whit- 
more-hall, Staffordshire. 

At Cokethorpe-park, Oxfordshire, aged 63, 
Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Thornhill, esq., of 
Woodleys, Oxfordshire. 

At Church-st., Stoke Newington, aged 66, 
Edward Andrew Hutton, late of the Bank of 
England. 

At Eynsford Vicarage, St. Leger, son of the 
Rev. R. Nevill Cornwall. 

In Wilton-pl., Belgrave-sq., the Chisholm of 
Chisholm. 

Aged 87, Abraham Samuel, esq., of Fins- 


ury-sq. 

Sept. 15. At Jermyn-st., St. James’s, London, 
Anne, widow of Robt. Surtees, esq., of Redworth, 
Darlington. " 

At his residence, Addington-pl., Camberwell, 
aged 73, Thomas Adams, esq. 

At Chewton Mendip, aged 41, George Parrot, 
esq., of wag teeny | 

At Avon Dassett, Warwickshire, aged 37, John 
Haines, esq. 
- At Chalon-sur-Sadne, on his way to England, 
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from India, Major Augustus Earle, of the Royal 
Horse nrtewe 

At Holyhead, aged 50, Col. Henry Vaughan 
Brooke, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty. 

At William-st., Camden-road, Holloway, aged 
82, Jos. Dick, ~- 

At Aberdeen, Conrad Montgomery, late 4th 
Dragoons. 

At Brighton, aged 14, Arthur William, young- 
est son of the Rev. E. W. Batchellor, Rector of 
Trotton, Sussex. 

At Adlington-villa, Highbury New-park, aged 
85, George Bramwell, esq. 

Sept. 16. At Margate, aged 71, John Groves, 
esq., of Clarence-pl., Stockwell. 

At Norland-sq., Notting-hill, aged 80, Henry 
Osborn, esq., formerly of Calcutta. 

At Portishead, near Bristol, at the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Lieut.-Col. Clutterbuck, 
Frances Penelope, second dau. of the late Col. 
A. T. Watson, of the Bengal Army. 

At Milton-next-Gravesend, aged 72, Thomas 
Sawell, esq. 

At Bath, Christian Mary, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Raper, Hoe-court, Herefordshire. 

At Camberwell, London, aged 55, Lauretta 
Maude, wife of John Edward Lane, esq., R.N. 
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Sept. 17. At his residence, Marlborough-pl., 
Old Kent-road, aged 63, Jeffery Cullen, esq. 

At his residence, Priory-road, Clapham, aged 
72, James Sumner, esq., many years connected 
by the Guardian Assurance-office, Lombard-st., 

‘ity. 

At Hamilton-ter., St. John’s-wood, aged 84, 
Benjamin Tratt, esq. 

At Lower Norwood, aged 65, Mary Bennett 
Lever, wife of Thomas Robinson, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Thetford, Norfolk, aged 71, Har- 
riet, relict of Capt. Mackenzie, of Tovil. 

At the residence of William Oxenford, esq., 
John-st., Bedford-row, Sarah Hannah, wife of 
John Oxenford, esq. 

At Blomfield-road, Maida-hill, aged 61, Mr. 
John Butler, formerly of the Island of Jersey. 

Sept. 19. At his residence, Hyde-park-pl., aged 
34, Rowland Edw. Cooper, esq. 

At Barkham-ter., St. George’s-road, South- 
wark, aged 20, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. William Hewett, R.N., of H.M.’s Ser- 
veying ship “ Fairy.” 

At his residence, Upper Denmark-hill, Surrey, 
George Wilson Prince, esq., late of the Cape of. 
Good Hope. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





















































Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 
ao : ; . - 
Week ending | § 8 Z2| Ze (Be l221 2 / 2) 2 | 3 
Saturday, |,£ 3 Sj S 3 
aturday, },5 gs Re 3 ae Ss 8 | & 2 a 
August 28 631 | 181] 172] 189] 35 | 1108 852 | 844] 1696 
Sept. 4 . 612 139 127 | 184 | 27] 1039 806 | 725 | 1531 
o li . 576 | 157 158 | 138 | 31 | 1060 777 | 760 | 1537 
» 18 .]| 556] 150] 141] 143] 37] 1046} 829] 812 | 1641 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. & d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 44 8 34 1 27 1 34 8 46 7 44° 5 
Week endi: 

Seve 18} 44 11 | 36 1 | 2 8 | 36 | 43 | 451 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sept. 20. 
Hay, 37. 10s. to 41. Os.—Straw, 11. 8s. to 12. 14s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 51. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BOO sisitingadccsaacoosacs 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Szpr. 20. 

eee coc A GF Racine ssciececcscsidccserscrsccens 5,002 
Se a ee Me; GE. We Ge, CR. 1 TIED: cevissscsccccesscscensesscsecsees 24,460 
SEE ne nper hid, OE, te Bt, TE... 1 IE voc ccwecscsssscicctesssoscocsstes 160 
UPR rere Me GRA GA TR, FY ii sccesiecisscanssccseesscssessscsas ‘ 900 


COAL-MARKET, Sept. 24. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 16s. 6d. Other sorts, 14s. Od. to 16s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 9d. Petersburgh Y. C., 51s. Od. 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 15d. to 164d. Leicester Fleeces, 15d. 


Combing Skins, 13d. to 15d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strap. 
From August 24 to September 23, inclusive. 
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eter. |Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. 
M4 i : 
sal 2 Ez sali2 2 Bs 
mel 2] 8 [Sm Weather. || >=\5'E| 8 |S Weather. 
i a S ° S| 4 be FZ, 4s = ° 5] 4 he % 
oe en oe = 
1 
I] Aug| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Sep.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 | 60 | 73 | 59 |30. 09)/fair 9 | 62 | 71 | 60 |29. 98)ira‘n, cloudy 
| 25 | 60 | 70 | 54 |30. 12/icloudy, do. 10 | 66 | 70 | 59 |29. 94)\cloudy 
| 26 | 55 | 75 | 59 (30. 04/ifair 11 | 62 | 71 | 60 |30. 10)/do. 
27 | 60 | 63 | 58 |29. 90jido. 12 | 64] 79 | 61 |30. 16)/fair 
28 | 56 | 63 | 56 |29. 77/\do. cloudy 13 | 64 | 73 | 62 |30. 12/ido. 
29 | 58 | 68 | 55 |29. 75\\do. do. rain 14 | 61 | 72 | 62 |30. 15/ido. 
80 | 54 | 60 | 53 29. 74/\rain 15 | 60 | 74 | 65 |30. Oljido. 
831 | 54 | 68 | 54 |29. 7O)ifair 16 | 62 | 78 | 70 |29. 98j/rain, thun. lig. 
Sepl| 60 | 63 | 57 |29. 71jlrn. cl. rn. fair] 17 | 60 | 77 | 66 |29. 99jlcloudy, rain 
i 2 | 58 | 66 | 60 |29. 79)lcloudy, rain || 18 | 58 | 68 | 60 |29. 99)\do. fair 
i 3 | 60 | 73 | 70 |29. 77||rain, cloudy 19 | 59 | 62 | 56 |30. O9|/do. hvy. rain 
tt 4| 60 | 69 | 57 |29. 79)\do. 20 | 60 | 64 | 60 |30. 19)\do. 
t] 5 | 60 | 69 | 57 |29. 79)jcl.fr.h.rn.tr.lgi| 21 | 60 | 65 | 59 |30. 12)fair 
6 | 59 | 65 | 56 |29. 83)\cloudy 22 | 62 | 69 | 59 |29. 68jido, hvy. shrs. 
7 | 59 | 66 | 56 |29, 76lheavy rain, cl.|| 23 | 64 | 69 | 60 |29. 64lido. rain, cldy. 
8 | 60 | 69 | 59 29. 84) fair 
Ht DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
| Aug.| 3 per 3 per New B : : India 
it and ’ ‘ ank India Ex. Bills. ‘ Ex. Bonds 
i sept. ee, been | Se | ek. | Seek. £1,000. E1000. ‘A. £1,000, 
) 24) 96% 973 973 228} 216 34pm. | 15pm. | 1004 
i 25| 965 974 | 97% | 228) 34 pm. 
26| 97 973 974 229 215 31 pm. 1003 
27| 96% 97% 97% | 229 31 pm. | 16 pm. 
28 96} 96} 36 pm. 1003 
30 96} 964 | 229 36 pm. 
| 31 963 96 2283 36 pm. 
$.1| 96§ 97} 973 | 229 214 31 pm. 101 
2 96% 974 973% 214 35 pm. 
| 3| 96% 973 973 100§ 
i 4| 963 974 97% 228} | 216 
1 6} 968 | 974 | 97% | 229 | 214 
7| 96% 974 974 229 34 pm. 
i 8| 97} 97% 974 229 216 34pm. | 15 pm. |}———— 
i} 9| 97) 97% 97% 229 216 31pm. | 16pm. | 1004 
i 10 | 97% 97% 97% 216 34 pm. 100} 
I} 11| 97 974 974 12 pm. |———- 
ti 13} 974 97% 97% 216 35 pm. 100 
14| 97% 32 pm. | 14 pm. |——— 
15 | 973 97} . 217 36 pm. | 11 pm. | 100} 
16 | 973 97% 216 36 pm. | 13 pm. |——— 
17 | 973 216 37 pm. | 16 pm. 
18 | 973 37 pm. | 12 pm. |——— 
20} 97} 216 1003 
21| 97% 38pm. | 14pm. | 1004 
22 973 35 pm. | 12 pm. |—— 
23 | 974 2173 36 pm. | 13 pm. 
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